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THE FALSE ONE.* 



And give foa, mU^d witii Ttertem mitiiiiMitiitimni 
Some samples of the finest orienta^sm. ^ 

Lord Btron. 

Akbar, the most enlightened and renowned among thift 
sovereigns of the East, reigned over all those vast terrrU 
tories, which extend from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the snowy momitains of the north to the kingdomi 
of Guzerat and Candeish on the south. After having sub- 
dued the factious omrahs, and hereditary enemies of his 
family, and made tributary to his power most of the neigh- 
bouring kingdonos, there occurred a short period of pro- 
found peace. Assisted by able ministers, Akbar employ- 
ed this interval in alleviating the miseries, which half a 
century of war and ravage had called down upon thit 
beautiful but ever wretched country. Commerce wai^ 
relieved from the heavy imposts, which had hitherto 
clogged its progress; the revenues of the empire wer* 
improved and regulated ; by a particular decree, the cul- 
tivators of the earth were exempted from serving in the 
imperial armies ; and justice was every where impartially 
administered ; .tempered, however, with that extreme clem- 
ency, which in the early part of his reign, Akbar carried to 
an excess almost injurious to his interests. India, so loh^ 
exposed to the desolating inroads of invaders, and torn 
by internal factions, began, at length, to "wear her 
plumed and jewelled turban with a smile of peace ;" and 
all the various nations united under his sway — the warlike 
Afghans, the proud Moguls, the gentle-spirited Hindoos, 
with one voice blessed the wise and humane government 
of the son of Baber, and unanimously bestowed upon him 
the titles of Akbar, or the Great, and Juggut Grow, 
or Guardian of Mankind. 

Meantime the happiness, which he had diffused among 
Vnillions, seemed to have fled from the bosom of the sove- 

♦ First published in 1827. The anecdote on which this tale is founded, 
I met with in the first volume of Ferishta's History of Hindostan. 
Vol, II, — A 
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reign. Cares far different from those of war, deeper than 
those of love, (for the Idve of eastern monarchs is seldom 
shadowed by anxiety,) possessed his thoughtful soul. He 
had been brought up in the strictest forms of the Moham- 
medan religion, and he meditated upon th^ text, which 
enjoins the extermination of all who rejected his prophet, 
till his conscience became like a troubled lake. He re- 
flected that in his vast dominions there vrere at least fifteen 
different religions, which were subdivided into about three 
hundred and fifty sects : to extirpate thousands and tens 
of . thousands of bis unoffending . subjects, and pile up 
pyramids of ^hu man heads in hoi^our of God and his pro- 
phet, as his predecessors had done before him, was, to hif 
mild nature, not only abhorrent, but impossible. Yet as 
his power had never met with any obstacle, which force 
or address had not subdued before him, the idea of bring- 
ing this vast multitude to agr^e in one system of belief 
and worship appeared to him not utterly hopeless. 

He consulted, after long reflectiqn, his favourite and 
•ecretary, '4rbul Fazil, the celebrated historian,, of whom 
|t w&s proverbially said, that '* the monarchs of the East 
feared niore the pen of Abul Fazil than the sword of Ak- 
Ibar." Tl^i^ acute mind of that great man saw instantly 
ihe wild impracticability pf such a. scheme ; but willing to 
prove it to his master without absolutely contradicting 
his favourite scheme, he proposed,, as a preparatory step, 
ihat the names of th^ various sects of religion known to 
exist in the sultan's dominions should be registered, and 
the tenets of their belief contained in their books of law, 
or promulgated by their priests, should be reviewed and 
compared ; thence it would appear how far it was possible 
to reconcile them one with another. 

This suggestion pleased the great king : and there went 
forth a decree from the imperial throne, commanding that 
all the religions and sects of religion to be found within 
the boundaries of the empire should send deputies, on a 
xsertain day, to the sultan, to deliver up their books of 
law, to declare openly the doctrines of their faith, and be 
registered by name in a volume kept for this purpose- — 
jwhether they were followers of Jesus, of Moses, or of 
jVIohammed ; whether they worshipped god in the sun, in 
the fire, in the image, or in the stream ; by written law or 
traditional practice : true believer or pagan infidel, none 
were excepted. The imperial mandate was couched in 
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such absdlute, as well as alluring terms, that it became 4ifl 
impossible as impolitic to evade it ; it was therefore the 
interest of every particular sectj to represent in the^most 
favourable light the mode of faith professed by each. 
Some thought to gain favour by the magnificence of their 
gifts; others, by the splendour of their processions. 
Some rested their hopes on the wisdom and venerable 
appearance of the deputies they selected to represent 
them ; and others, (they were but few,) strong in their 
faith and spiritual pride, deemed all such aids unnecessary, 
and trusted in the truth of the doctrines they professed, 
which they only waited an opportmnity to assert, secure 
that they needed only to be heard, to convert all who had 
ears to hear. 

On the appointed day, an immense multitude had as* 
sembled from al] the quarters of the empire, and pressed 
through the gates and streets of Agra, then the capital 
and residence of the monarch. The principal durbar, or 
largest audience-court of the palace, was thrown open on 
Uiis occasion. At the upper end was placed the throne of 
Akbar. It was a raised platform, from^ which sprung 
twelve twisted pillars of massy gold,' all radiant with in- 
numerable gems, supporting the golden canopy, over 
which waved the white umbrella, the insignia of power; 
the cushions upon which the emperor reclined, were of 
cloth of gold, incrusted with rubies and emeralds ; six 
pages, of exquisite beauty, bearing fans of peacocks' fea- 
thers, were alone permitted to approach within the silver 
balustrade, which surrounded the seat of power. On 
one side stood the vizir Chan Azim, bold and erect 
of look, as became a warrior, and Abul Fazil, with his 
tablets in his hand, and his eyes modestly cast down: 
next to him stood Dominico Cuenqa, the Portuguese mis- 
sionary, and two friars of his order, who had come from 
Goa by the express command of the sultan ; on the other 
side, the muftis and doctors of the law. Around were the 
great omr&hs, the generals, governors, tributary princes, 
and ambassadors. The ground was spread with Persian 
carpets of a thousand tints, sprinkled with rose-water, and 
softer beneath the feet than the velvety durva grass ; ana 
clouds of incense, ambergris, and myrrh, filled the air. 
The gori^eous trappings of eastern splendour, the waving 
of standards, the glittering of warlike weapons, the spark- 
ling of jewelled robes, formed a scene, almost sublime in 
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Itfl prodigal and lavish magnificence^ such as only an ori-* 
ental court could show. 

Seven days did the royal Akbar xeceive and entertain 
the religious deputies : every day a hundred thoussufid 
strangers feasted at his expense ; and every night the gifts 
he had received during the day, or the value of themt 
were distributed in alms to the vast multitude, without 
any regard to difference of belief. Seven days ilid the 
royal Akbar sit on his musnud,. and listen graciously to 
all who appeared before him. Many were the words 
spoken, and marvellous was the wisdom uttered ; sublime 
were the doctrines professed, and pure the morality they 
enjoined : but the more the royal Akbar heard, the more 
was his great mind perplexed ; the last who spoke seemed 
ever in the right, till the next who appeared turned all to 
doubt again. He was amazed, and said within himself^ 
like the judge of old, " What is truth ?" 

It was observed, that the many dissenting or heterodox 
aecta of the Mohammedan religion excited infiiiiitely more 
Cndignation among the orthodox muftis, than the worst 
•rnong the Pagan idolaters. Their heartsbnnied within 
thiem through impatience and wrath, and they would al^ 
ttost have died on the spot for the privilege of confudng 
those blasphemers, who rejected Abu Becker ; who main*- 
lained, with Abu Zail, that blue was holier than green ; 
lOr with Mozar, that a sinner was worse than an infidel ^ 
or believed with the Morgians, that in paradise God is 
beheld only with the eyes of oiiiif «unde|*standing ; or with 
the Kharejites, that a prince who abuses his power may 
he deposed without siu. But the sultan had forbidden all 
•rgument in his presence, and they were constrained to 
keep silence, though it was pain and grief to them. 

The Seiks from Lahore, then a new sect, and since a 
powerful nation, with their light olive complexions, their 
rich robes and turbans all of blue, their noble features and 
free undaunted deportment, struck the whole assembly 
with respect, and were received with peculiar favour by 
the sultan. So also were the Ala-ilahiyahs, whose doc- 
trines are a strange compound of the Christian, the Mo» 
hanimedan, and the Pagan creeds; but the Sactas, or 
Epicureans of India, met with a far different reception. 
This sect, which in secret professed the most profane and 
detestable opinions, endeavoured to obtain favour by the 
splendid offerings they kid at the foot of the thivane^ ftnd 
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the graceful and * sedilcing eloqulenoe of their principd 
speaker. It was, however, in vain, that he threw over 
the tenets of his religion, as pnhlicly acknowledged, the 
flimsy disguise of rhetoric and poetry : that he^ endea- 
voured io prove, that all happiness consisted in enjoying 
the world's goods, and all virtue in mere abstaining from 
evil ; that death is an eternal sleep ; and therefore to re^ 
ject the pleasures of this life, in any shape, the extreme 
of folly; while at every pause of his oration, voices of 
the sweetest melody chorussed the famous burden : 

." May the hand never shake which gatlier'd the igimpes t 
Majr the foot never slip which press'd them !" . 

Akbar commanded the Sactas from his presence, amid 
the murmurs and execrations of all pajiies : and. though 
they were protected for the present by the royal passport, 
they were subsequently banished beyond t|ie frontiers of 
Cashmere. 

The fire'Warshippers, from Guzerat, presented ihm 
books of their famous teacher, Zoroaster ; to them. stt<> 
ceeded the Jainas, the Buddhists, and many more^innuf 
merable as the leaves on the banyan tree — countless af 
the stars at midnight. 

Last of all came the deputies of the Brahmans. Oi) 
their approach there was a hushed silence, and then aroipn 
a suppressed murmur of amazement,, curiosity, and admif 
ration. It is well known with what impenetrable secrecy 
the Brahmans guard the peculiar mysteries -of theirrelt*^ 
gion. In the reigns of Akbar's predecessors, and during 
the first inyasions of the Moguls, many had suffered ma]ri> 
tyrdom in the most horrid forms,, rather than suffer their 
sanctuaries to be violated, or disclose the contents of their 
Vedas or sacred books. Loss of caste, excommunication 
in this world, and eternal perdition in the next, were the 
punishments awarded to those,^ who should break this 
fundamental law of the Brahminical faith. The mystery 
was at length to be unveiled ; the doubts and conjectures, 
to which this pertinacious concealment gave rise, were 
now to be ended for ever. The learned doctors and muf» 
tis bent forward with an attentive and eager look — Abu| 
Fazil raised his small, bright, piercing, eyes, while a smile 
of dubious import passed over his countenances— the Por^ 
tuguese monk threw back his cowl, and the calm and 
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•com/ul e^cpxessipn 4if his fine features changed io one of 
awakened curiosit)^ and interest : even Akbar^raised him- 
«elf from his jewelled couch as the deputies of the Brah- 
mans approached. A single delegate had been chosen 
from the tweWe principal temples and seats of learning, 
and they were attended by forty aged men, selected, from 
the three inferior castes, to represerit the masa of th« 
Indian population — warriors, merchants, and husband- 
men. At the head of this aiajestic proceasLon was the 
Brahman Barma, tfie high priest, and principal Gooraa #r 
teacher of theology at Benares. This singular and ven* 
erable man had passed si'.reral years of his life in the 
Court of the sultan Babar; and the dignity and austerity, 
that became his age and high functions, were blended with 
a certain grac^ and ease in his deportment, ^Vhich distin* 
^nished him abcyve tiie rest. 

When the sage l^rma had prpnounced thie usniil bene* 
diction, " May the king be victorious t^ Akbar inclined 
his head with reverence. "Wise and virtuona Brab- 
ttians!" he said, "our court derives honour from your 
Hhi9trious presence. Next to the true faith tanght by our 
holy Prophet, the doctrines of Brahma must exceed all 
others in wisdom and purity, er^n as the priests of Brah- 
ma excel in virtue and knowledge the wisest of the earth: 
disclose, therefore, your sacred Sastras, that we may in- 
hale from them, as from the roses of paradise, the precious 
fragrance of truth and of knowledge. 

The Brahman replied, in the soft and musical tones of 
his people, " O king of the world ! we are not come 
before the throne of power to betray the faith of our 
fathers, but to die for it, if such be the will of the sultan !" 
Saying these words, he and his companions prostrated 
themselves upon the earth, and, taking off their turbans, 
flung them down before them : then, while the rest con- 
tinued with their foreheads bowed to the ground, Sarma 
arose, and stood upright before the throne. No words 
can describe the amazement of Akbar. He shrunk back 
and struck his hands together; then he frowned, and 
twisted his small and beautifully curled . mustachios : — 
•♦The sons of Brahma mock us !" said he at length; <*ia 
it thus our imperial decrees are obeyed ?'' 

" The laws of our faith are immutable," replied the old 
man, calmly, "and the contents of the Vcdas Were pre- 
ordained from tiie^beginning of time to be revealed to the 



^^tCE-BORN alone. It is sufficient, that therein are to be 
found the essence of all wi«doai, the principles of all 
virtue, and the means of acquiring immortality.'^ 

'^Doubtless, the sons of Brahma are pre-eminently 
wise," said Akbar, sarcastically ; *' but are the followers 
of the Prc^het accounted as fools in their eyes ? The 
•ons of Brahma are excellently virtuous, but are all the 
rest of mankind vicious? Has the most high God con* 
fined thjC knowledge of his attributes to the Brahmans 
alone, and hidden his face from the rest of his creaturetl! 
Where, then, is his justice? where his all-emlHracing 
mercy ?" 

The Brahman, folding his arms, replied : ** It is written, 
Heaven is a palace with many doors, and ev^ry man shttll 
enter by his own way. It is not given to mortals to ex<* 
amine or arraign the decrees of the Delfy^but tahear 
and to obey. Let the will of the sultan be accomplished 
in all things else. In this lei the God of all the earth 
judge between the king and his servants." ■ 
i " Now, by the head of our Prophet ! shall we be braved 
on our throne by these insolent and contumacious priests t 
Tortures shall force the seal from those lips!" 

*^ Not so !" said the old Brahman^ drawing himself up 
with a look of inexpressible dignity. *^ It is in the power 
of the Great King to deal with his slaves as seemeth good 
to him ; but fortitude is the courage of the weak ; and the 
twice-born sons of Brahma can suffer more in the cause 
0f truth, than. even the wrath of Akbar can inflict." 
i At these words, which expressed at once submission 
and defiance, a general murmur arose in the assembly. 
The dense crowd became agitated as the waves of the 
Ganges just before the rising of the hurricane. Some 
opened their eyes wide with amazement at such audacity, 
some frowned with indignation, some looked on with con- 
tempt, others with pity. All awaited in fearful expecta- 
tion, till .the fury of the sultan should burst forth and 
consume these presumptuous offenders. But Akbar re- 
mained silent, and for some time played with the hilt of 
his poniard, half unsheathing it, and then forcing it back 
with an angry gesture. At length he motioned to his 
secretary to approach ; and Abul Fazii, kneeling upon the 
silver steps of the throne, received the sultan's commands. 
After a conference of some length, inaudible to the at- 
iendanU around, Abul Fazil came forward, and announced 
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the win of the sultan, that the durhar should be presetiilr 
broken up. ^ The deputies were severally dismissed wiUi 
rich presents; all, except the Brahmans, who were com- 
manded to remain in the quarter assigned to them during the 
royal pleasure, and a strong guard was placed over them. 

Meantime Akbar withdrew to the private apartments of 
his palace, where he remained for three days inaccessible 
to all, except his secretary Abul Fazil, and the Christian 
monk. On the fourth day he sent for the high priest of 
Benares, and successively for the rest of the Brahmins, 
his companions; but it was in vain he tried threats and 
temptations, and all his arts of argument and persuasion. 
They remained calmly and passively immoveable. The 
sultan at length pardoned and dismissed them with many 
expressions' of Courtesy and admiration. The Brahman 
8arma was disHngnished among the rest by gifts of pe- 
culiar value and magnificence, and to htm Akbar made a 
voluntary promise, that, during his reign^ the cruel tax, 
called the Kerea, which had hitherto been levied upon the 
poor Indians W'henever they met to celebrate any of their 
religiouf) festivals, should be abolished. 

But all these professions were hollow and insidious. 
Akbar was not a character to be thus baffled; and assisted 
by the wily wit^of Abul Fazil, and the bold intriguing 
monk, he had devised a secret and subtle expedient, which 
should at once gratify his curiosity, and avenge his insul- 
ted power. 

Abul Fazil had an onl) brother, many years younger 
than himself, whom he had adopted as his son, and loved 
with extieme tenderness. He had intended him to tread, 
like himF.elf, the intricate path of state policy; hnd with 
this view he had been carefully educated in all the learn- 
ing of the East, and had made the most astonishing pro- 
gress in every branch of science. Though scarcely past 
his boyhood, he had already been initiated into the in* 
trigiies of ihe court; above all, he had been brought up 
in sentiments of the mo^t p: ofound veneration and sub- 
mission foi the monarch be was destined to serve. In 
some respects F:iiz. resembled his brother, he possessed 
the same vers: tility of talents, the S'lme acutehess of 
mind, the same predilection for literary and sedentary pur- 
suits, tho same insinuating melody of voice and fluent 
grace of speech; but his ambition was of a nobler cast, 
and though his moral perceptions had been somewhat 
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blunted by a too early acquaintance with court diplomacy^ 
and an effiminale, though leiirned education, his mind and 
talents were decidedly of a higher order. He also excel- 
led Abul Fazil in the graces of his person, having inhe- 
rited from his mother (a Hindoo slave of surpassing love- 
liness) a figure of exquisite grace and symmetry, and fea- 
tures of most faultless and noble beauty. 

Thus fiUed by nature and prepared by art for the part 
hewas to perform, this youth was secretly sent to Alla- 
habad, where the deputies of the Brahmans rested for 
some dayji on their return to the Sacred City. Here Abul 
Fazil, with great appearance of mystery and circumspec- 
tion, introduced himself to the chief priest, Sarma, and 
presented to him his youthful brother as the orphan son 
of the Brahman Mitra, a celebrated teacher of astronomy 
in the court of the late sultan. Abul Fazil had artfully 
prepare: d such documents, as left no doubt of the truth of 
his story. His pupil in treachery played his part to ad- 
miration, and the deception wa^ complete and successful* 
- '' It was the will of the Great King," said the wily Abul 
Fazil, ^' that this fair youth should be brought up in his 
palace, and converted to the Moslem faith ; but, bound 
by my vows to a dying Mend, I have for fourteen years 
eluded the command of the sultan, and in placing him un- 
der thy protection, O most venerable Sarma ! I have at 
length discharged my conscience, and fulfilled the last 
wishes of the Brahman Mitra. Peace be with him ! If 
it seem good in thy sight, let this remain for ever a secret 
between me and thee. I have successfully thrown dust 
in the eyes of the sultan, and caused it to be reported, 
that the youth is dead of a sudden and grievous disease. 
Should he discover, that he has been deceived by his 
slave ; should the truth reach his mighty ears, the head 
of Abul Fazil would assuredly pay the forfeit of his dis- 
obedience." 

The old Brahman replied with many expressions of 
gratitude and inviolable discretion; and, wholly unsuspi- 
cious of the cruel artifice, received the youth with joy. 
He carried him to Benares, where some mopths afterward 
he publicly adopted him as his son, and gave him the 
name of Govinda, " the Beloved," one of the titles under 
which the Indian women adore their beautiful and favour- 
ite idol, the god Chrishna. 

.Govinda, ^o we must now call him, jvaasetto study 
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the sacred language, and the theplogy of the Brahroaii0 
as it is revealed in their Vedas and tSastras. In both he 
made quick and extraordinary progress ; and his singular 
talents did not more endear him to his preceptor, than his 
docility, and the pensive, and even melancholy sweetness 
of his temper and manner. His new duties were not un- 
pleasing or unsuited to one of his indolent and contem- 
plative temper. He possibly felt, at first, a holy horror 
ai the pagan sacrifices, in which he was obliged to assist, 
and some reluctance to feeding consecrated cows, gather- 
ing flowers, cooking rice, and drawing water for oflerings 
and libations: but by degrees he reconciled his conscience 
to these occupations, and became attached to his Oooroo, 
and interested in his philosophical studies. He would 
have been happy, in short, but for certain uneasy sensa- 
tions of fear and self»reproach, which he vainly endea- 
Fonred to forget or to reason down. 

Abul Fazil, who dreaded not his indiscretion or his 
treachery, but his natural sense of rectitude, which had 
yielded reluctantly, even to the command of Akbar, main- 
tained a constant intercourse with him by means of an 
intelligent mute, who, hovering in the vicinity of Benares, 
sometimes in the disguise of a fisherman, sometimes as 
a coolie, was a continual spy upon all his movements ; 
and once in every month, when the moon was in her dark 
quarter, Govinda met him secretly, and exchanged com- 
munications with his brother. 

The Brahman Sarma was rich ; he was proud of his 
high caste, his spiritual office, and his learning ; he was 
of the tribe of Narayna, which for a thousand years had 
filled the offices of priesthood, without descending to any 
meaner occupation, or mingling blood with any inferior 
caste. He maintained habitually a cold, austere, and dig- 
nified calmness of demeanour ; and flattered himself, that 
he had attained that state of perfect indiflerence to all 
worldly things, which, according to the Brahminical phi- 
losophy, is the highest point of human virtue ; but, though 
simple, grave, and austere in his personal habits, he 
lived with a splendour becoming his reputation, his high 
rank, and vast possessions. He exercised an almost 
princely hospitality; a hundred mendicants were fed 
morning and evening at his gates. He founded and sup- 
ported colleges of learning for the poorer Brahmans, and 
tiad numerous pupils, who had come from all parts of In- 
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dim to study under his direction. These were lodged in 
separate buildings. Only Govinda, as the adopted son of 
Sarma, dwelt under the same roof with his Gooroo, a 
privilege which had unconsciously become most precious 
to his heart : it removed him from the constrained com- 
panionship of those he secretly despised, and it placed 
him in delicious and familiar intercourse with one* who 
had become too dearly and fatally beloved* 

The Brahman had an only child, the daughter of his 
old 'age. She had been named, at h«r birth, Priyamvada ; 
(or softly speaking ;) but her companions called her Am- 
ra^ the name of a graceful tree bearing blossoms of peciH 
liar beauty and fragrance, with which the Camdeo (Indian 
Cupid) is said to tip his arrows. Amra was but a child 
when Govinda first entered the dwelling of his precep- 
tor; but as time passed on, she expanded beneath his eye 
into beauty and maturity, like the lovely and odoriferous 
flower, the name of which she bore. 

The Hindoo w^omen of superior rank and unmixed 
easte are in general of diminutive size ; and accordingly 
the lovely and high-bom Amr^ was formed upon the least 
possible scale of female beauty : but her figure, though 
so exquisitely delicate, had all the flowing outline and 
rounded proportions of complete womanhood. Her fea- 
tures were perfectly regular, and of almost infantine mi- 
puteness, except her eyes : those soft oriental eyes, not 
sparkling, or often animated, but large, dark, and lustrous ; 
as if in their calm depth of expression slept unawakened 
passions, like the bright deity Heri reposing upon the 
coiled serpent. Her eyebrows were finely arched, and 
most delicately petibilled ; her complexion, of a pale and 
transparent olive, was on the slightest emotion sufl'used 
with a tint, which resembled that of the crimson water- 
lily as seen through the tremulous wave ; her lips were 
like the buds of the Camalata, and unclosed to display a 
row of teeth like seed-pearl of Manar. But one of her 
principal charms, because peculiar and unequalled, was 
the beauty and redundance of her hair, which in colour 
and texture resembled black floss silk, and when released 
from confinement, flowed downwards over her whole per- 
son like a veil, and swept the ground. 

Such was Amra : nor let it be supposed, that so perfect 
a form was allied to a merely passive and childish mind. 
It is on record, that, until the invasion of Hindostan by 
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the barbarous Moguls, the Indian Women enjoyed com* 
parative freedom : it is only since the occupation of th« 
country by the Europeans, that they have been kept in 
entire seclusion. A plurality of wives was discouraged 
by their laws ; and, among some of the tribes of Brah- 
mans, it was even forbidden. At the period of our story^ 
that is, in the reign of Akbar, the Indian women, and more 
particularly the Brahminees, enjoyed much liberty. They 
were well educated, and some of them, extraordinary as 
it may seem, distinguished themselves in war and gorern' 
meHt. The Indian queen Durgetti, whose history fomid 
» conspicuous and interesting episode in the life of Akbar* 
defended her kingdom for ten years against one of his 
most valiant generala. Mounted upon an elephant of war, 
she led her armies in person ; fought several pitched bat^ 
ties ; and being at length defeated in a decisive engage* 
ment, she stabbed herself on the field, rather than submit 
to her barbarous conqueror. Nor was this a solitary in- 
stance of female heroism and mental energy: and the 
efi^ct of this freedom, and the respect with which they 
were treated^ appeared in the morals and manners of the 
women. 

The gentle daughter of Sarma was not indeed fitted by 
nature either to lead or to govern^ and certainly had never 
dreamed of doing either. Her figure, gestures, and 
movements, had that softness at once alluring and retiring, 
that indolent grace, that languid repose, common to the 
women of tropical regions. 

" All her afTections like the dews on reses, 
Fair as the fiowe]:s themselves j as soft, as gentle." 

Her spirit, in its "mildness, sweetness, blessedness," 
seemed as flexible and unresisting as the tender Vasanta 
creeper. She had indeed been educated in all the exclu- 
sive pride of her caste, and taught to regard all who were 
not of the privileged race of Brahma as frangi (or im- 
pure ;) but this principle, though so early instilled into 
her mind as to have become a part of her nature, was 
rather passive than active ; it had never been called forth. 
She had never been brought into contact with those, 
whose very look she would have considered as pollution; 
for she had no intercourse but with those of her own 
nation, and watchful and sustaining love were all around 
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her. Her learned aecoiuplisKmettte ^extended no farther 
than to read and write the Hindostanee ton^e. To tends 
and water her flowers, to feed her birds, which inhabited 
* gaily gilded aviary in her garden, to string pearls, tof 
embroider mnslin, were her employments ; to pay visits 
*Dd receive » them, to lie upon eushiona, and be fanned 
asleep by her maids, or listen' to the endless tales of her 
old nurse, Ghtutami, whose memory was* a vast treasura* 
of traditional wpnders — these were her amusements. 
T%at tiiere were graver occupations, and dearer pleasures, 
proper to her sex, she knew ; but thon^t not of thenv 
till the 3roang Govinda came to c^sturb the peace of her 
mnocent bosom. She had been told to regard him as a 
brother ; and, as she had never known a brother, she be* 
Heved, that, in lavishing upon him all the glowing tender* 
ness of her young heart, she was but obeying her father's^ 
commands. If her bosom fluttered when she heard his 
footsteps; if she trembled upoii the tones of his voice ; if,- 
while he was occupied in the services of the 'temple, she 
sat in her veranda awaiting his return, and, the moment 
he appeared through the embowering acacias, a secret and 
unaccountable feeling made her breathe qvick, and rise in^ 
haste and retire to her inner apartments, till he approach- 
ed to pay the salutations due to the daughter of his pre* 
ceptor; what was it, what could it be, but the tender soli** 
oitude of a sister for a new-found brother? But Govinda* 
himself was not so entirely deceived. His boyhood had* 
been passed in a luxurious court, and among the women? 
and slaved of his brother's harem ; and though so young, 
he wai^ not wholly inexperienced in a passion, which is 
the' too early growth of an eastern heart. He knew why 
he languished in the presence of his beautiful sister; he 
could' tell why the dark splendour of Amra's eyes pierced 
his soul like the winged flames shot into a besieged city. 
He could guess, too, why those eyes kindled with a softer 
fire beneath his glance ; but the love he felt was so chas- 
tened by the awe which her serene purity, and the dignity 
of her sweet and feminine bearing shed around her ; so 
hallowed by the nominal relationship in which they stood ; 
so different, in short, from any thing he had ever felt, or 
seen, or heard of, that, abandoned to all the sweet and 
dreaih-like enchantment of a boyish passion, Govinda was 
scarcely conscious of the wishes of his own heart, until 
accident in the same moment disclosed his secret aspiva- 

voL. n.— B 
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lions to himself, and bade him for ever despair of theif 
accomplishraent. 

On Uie last day of the dark half of the moooy it was 
the custom of the wise and venerable 8arma to bathe al 
tunset in the Ganges, and afterward retire to private 
meditation upon the thousand names of God, hy the repe- 
tition of which, as it is written, a man insures lo himself 
^erlasting felicity. But while Sarma was thus absorbed 
in holy abstraction, where were Govinda and Amra ? 

In a spot fairer than the poet's creative pencil ever 
wrought into a picture for fancy to dwell on — where, at 
^e extremity of the Brahsnan's garden, the broad and 
beautiful stream that bounded it ran swiftly to mingle its 
waves with those of the thrice-holy Ganges ; where man- 
goes raised their huge twisted roots in a thousand fantas- 
tic forms, while from their boughs hung suspended the 
nests of the little Baya birds, which waved to and fro in 
the evening breeze — there bad Amrli and Govinda met to- 
gether, it might be, without design. The sun had set, the 
Gistus flowers began to fall, and the rich blossoms of the 
night-loving Nilica diffused their rich odour. The Peyoo 
awoke to warble forth his song, and the fire^^fiies were 
just visible, as they flitted under the shade of the Cham- 
pac trees* Upon a bank, covered with that soft and 
beautiful grass, which, whenever it is pressed or trodden 
on, yiekls a delicious perfume, were Amra and Govinda 
Seated side by side. Two of her attendants, at some lit- 
tle distance, were occupied in twining wreaths of flowers. 
Amra had a basket at her feet, in which were two small 
Tessels of porcelain. One contained cakes of rice, honey, 
and clarified butter, kneaded by her own hand; in the 
other were mangoes, rose-apples, and musk-melons ; and 
garlands of the holy palasa blossoms, sacred to the dead, 
were flung around the whole. This was the votive oflTer- 
ing, which Amr^ had prepared for the tomb of her mo- 
ther, who was buried in the garden. And now, with her 
elbow resting on her knee, and her soft cheek leaning on 
her hand, she sat gazing up at the sky, where the stars 
came flashing forth one by one ; and she watched the au- 
spicious moment for oflering her pious oblation. But 
Govinda looked neither on the earth, nor on the sky. What 
to him were the stars, or the flowers, or the moon rising 
in dewy splendour ? His eyes were fixed upon one, who 
was brighter to him than the stars, lovelier than the moon 
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when she drives her antelopes through the heavens, sweet- 
er than the night-flowQr which opens in her heam. 

** O Amra !" he said, at length, and while he spoke his 
voice tremhled even at its own tenderness, ** Amra! beau- 
tiful and beloved sister ! thine eyes are filled with the glo- 
ry of that sparkling firmament ! the breath of the evening, 
which agitates the silky filaments of the Seris, is as plea- 
sant to thee as to me : but the beauty which I see, thou 
canst not see ; the power of deep joy, which thrills over 
my heart like the breeze over those boating lotuses — oh ! 
this thou canst not feel ! — Let me take away those pearls 
and gems scattered among thy radiant tresses, and replace 
them with these fragrant and golden clusters of Champac 
flowers ! If ever there were beauty, which could disdain 
the aid of ornament, is it not that of Amra ? If ever there 
were purity, truth, and goodness, which could defy the 
powers of evil, are they not thine? O, then, let others 
hraid their hair with pearls, and bind round their arms the 
demon-scaring amulet, my sister needs no spells to guard 
her innocence, and cannot wear a gem that does not hide 
a charm I" 

The blush, which the beginning of this passionate speech 
had called up to her cheek, was changed to a smile, as she 
looked down upon the mystic circle of gold, which bound 
her arm. 

** It is not a talisman,'* said she, softly ; ** it is the Tali, 
the nuptial bracelet, which was bound upon my arm when 
I was married." 

** Married r^ the word rent away from the heart of 
Govinda that veil, with which he had hitherto shrouded 
his secret hopes, fears, wishes, and affections. His 
mute agitation sent a trouble into her heart, she kiiew not 
why. She blushed quick-kindling blushes, and dropped 
her head. 

'* Married !" he said, after a breathless paute ; '' when ? 
io whom ? who is the possessor of a gera of such exceed- 
ing price, and yet forbears to claim it ?" 

She replied, **To Adhar, priest of Indore, and the friend 
of Sarma. I was married to him while yet an infant, af*- 
ter the manner of our tribe." Then perceiving his in- 
ereasing disturbance, she continued, hurriedly, and with 
' downcast eyes : — '* I have never seen him ; he has long 
dw^lt in the countries of the south, whither he was called 
on an important mission ; but he will soon return to reside 
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here in the fMi^red city of his fathers, and wiU leaYe it lui 
more. Why then should Govinda be sad?" She laid 
her hand timidly upon his arm, and looked up in his face. 

Govinda would faiu have taken that beautiful little hand, 
and covered it with kisses and with tears ; but he was re- 
strained by a feeling of respect, which he cou4d not him- 
self comprehend. He feared to alarm her ; he contented 
himself with fixing his eyes on the hand which rested oa 
•his arm ; and he said, in a soft melancholy voice, '^ Whea 
Adhar returns, Govinda will be forgotten." 

" O never ! never !" she exclaimed with sudden emo- 
tion, and lifting towards him eyes, that fioaled in tears* 
Govinda bent down his head, and pressed his- Kps upoo 
her hand.< She withdrew it hastily, and rose from the 
ground. 

At that moment her nurse, Gautami, approached them; 
** My child," said she, in a tone of reproof, *' dost thov 
yet linger here, and the auspicious moment alnMwt pastt 
ilf thou delayest longer, evil demons will disturb and coo» 
•ume the pious oblation, and the dead will frown upon the 
abandoned alts^r. Hasten, my daughter; take up the 
basket of offerings, and walk before us." 

Amra,- trembling, leaned upon her maids and preparedf 
to obey; but when she had made a few steps, she turned 
back, as if to salute her brother, and repeated in a low em-^ 
^atic tone the word " Never V^ — then turned away. Go-^ 
^inda stood looking, after the group, till the last wave o£ 
their white veils disappeared; and listened till' Ihe tiMjL-. 
ling of their silver anklets could no longer be distinguish- 
ed. Then he started as from a dream : he tossed his arms 
above his head; he flung himself upon the earth in ai^ 
mgony of jealous fury ; he gave way to all the pent-up 
passions, which had been for years accumulating in his 
heart. AH at once he rose: he walked to and fro; he 
stopped. A hope had darted into his mind, even through 
4ie gYoom of despair. *' For what," thought he, *^ have 
I sold myself ? For riches \ iox honour ! for power ! Ah ! 
what are they in such a moment ? Dlist of the earth, toys„ 
^mpty breath ! For what is the word of the Great King 
pledged to me ? Has he not sworn to refuse me nothing T 
All that is most precious between earth and heaven, from 
-the mountain to the sea, lies at my choice! One ward* 
and she is mine ! and \ hesitate ? fool \ sh^ ^all b^ 
mine!" 
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He looked up towards heaven, and marked the places 
of the stars. "It is the appointed hour," he muttered, 
and cautiously his eye glanced around, and he listened ; 
but all was solitary and silent. He then stole along the 
path, which led through a thick grove of Cadam trees, 
intermingled with the tall points of the Cusa grass, that 
shielded him from all observation. He came at last to a 
little promontory, where the river we have mentioned 
threw itself into the Ganges. He had not been there 
above a minute, when a low whistle, like the note of the 
Chacora, was heard. A small boat rowed to the shore, 
and Sahib stood before him. Quick of eye and apprehen* 
sion, the mute perceived instantly that something unusual 
had occurred. He pointed to the skiff; but Govinda shook 
his head, and made signs for a light and the writing im- 
plements. They were quickly brought ; and while Sahib 
held the lamp, so that its light was invisible to the oppO'> 
site shore, Govinda wrote! in the peculiar cipher they had 
framed for that purpose, a few words to his brother, suf- 
ficiently intelligible in their import, though dictated by 
the impassioned and tumultuous feelings of the moment. 
When he had finished, he gave the letter to Sahib, who 
concealed it carefully in the folds of his turban, and then, 
holding up the fingers of both hands thrice over, to inti- 
mate, that in thirty days he would bring the answer, he 
Sprung into the boat, and was soon lost under the mighty 
shadow of the trees, which stretched their huge boughs 
over the stream. 

Govinda slowly returned ; but he saw Amrk no more 
that night. They met the next day, and the next; but 
Amra was no longer the same : she was silent, pensive ; 
and when pressed or rebuked, she became tearful and even 
sullen. She was always seen with her faithful Gautami, 
upon whose arm she leaned droopingly, and hung her 
head like her own neglected flowers. Govinda was al- 
most distracted: in vain he watched for a moment to 
speak to Amrii alone ; the vigilant Gautami seemed resol- 
ved, that they should never meet out of her sight Some- 
times he would rai^e his eyes to her as she passed, with 
such a look of tender and sorrowful reproach, that Amrh 
would turn away her face and weep : but still she s}>oke 
not : and never returned his respectful salutation farther 
than by inclining her head. 

B2 
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The aid Brahman perceived this change in hki beloved 
daughter ; but not for »omc time : and it is probable, that, 
being absorbed in his spiritual office and sublime specula- 
tions, he would have had neither leisure nor penetration 
to discover the cause, if the suspicions of the careful Gau- 
tami had not awakened his' attention. She ventured to 
suggest the propriety of hastening the return of his 
daughter's betrothed husband ; and the Brahman, having 
taken her advice in this particular, rested satisfied ; per' 
suading himself, that tlie arrival of Adhar would be a cer- 
tain and all-sufficient remedy for the dreaded evil, which 
in his simplicity he had never contemplated, and conld 
scarcely be made to comprehend. 

A month had thus passed away, and again that ap- 
pointed day came round, on which Govinda was wont to 
meet his brother V emissary : even on ordinary occasiom 
he could never anticipate it without a thrill of alixiety,-— I 
now every feeling was wrought up to agony ; yet it was 
necessary to control the slightest sign of impatience, and 
wear the same external guise of calm, subdued self-pos- 
session, though every vein was burning with the fever of 
suspense. 

It was the hour-when Sarma, having risen from hiarnid- 
day sleep, was accustomed to listen to Govinda labile he 
read some appointed text. Ac(iordingly Govinda opened 
his book, and standing before his preceptor in an attitude 
of profound humility, he read thus : 

" Garuna asked of the Crow Bushanda, *What is the 
most excellent of natural forms ? the highest good ? the 
chief pain ? the dearest pleasure? the greatest wickedness! 
the severest punishment? 

. ^' And the Crow Bushanda answered him : * In the 
three worlds, empyreal, terrestrial, and infernal, no form 
excels the human form. 

*' ' Supreme felicity, on earth, is found in the conveisa- 
ikon of a virtuous friend. 
' " ' The keenest pain is inflicted by extreme poverty. 

*''The worst of sins is uncharitableness ; and to the 
uncharitable is awarded the severest punishment : for 
JMrhile the despisers of their spiritual guides shall live for 
athousandcenturies as frogs, and those who contemn the 
Bvahmans as ravens, and those who scorn other men as 
blinking bats, the uncharitable alone 4^idl be eondemaed 
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to the profoundest hell, and their punidhment shall last 
for ever.* "* 

Govinda closed his hook ; and the old' Brahman was 
proceeding to make an elaborate comment on this vene» 
rable text, when, looking up in the face of his pnpil, he 
perceived that he was pale, abstracted, and apparently un- 
conscious that he was speaking. He stopped : he was about 
to rebuke him, but he restrained himself; and after re- 
flecting for a few moments, he commanded the youth to 
prepare for the evening sacrifice : but first he desired him 
to summon Amra to her father's presence. 

At this unusual command Govinda almost started. He 
deposited the sacred leaves in his bosom, and with a beat- 
ing heart and trembling steps, prepared to obey. When 
he reached the door of the zenana, he gently lifted the 
silken curtain which divided the apartments, and stood for 
a iew moments contemplating, with silent and sad delight, 
the group that met his view. 

Amra was reclining upon cushions, and looking wan as 
ft star that fades away before the dawn. Her head droop- 
ed upon her bosom, her hair hung neglected upon hor 
shoulders: yet was she lovely still ; and Govinda, while 
he gazed, remembered the words of the poet Calidas : 
** The water-lily, though dark moss may settle on ' its 
head, is nevertheless beautiful ; and the moon, with dewy 
b^tms, is rendered yet brighter by its dark spots." She 
was clasping round her delicate wrist a bracelet of gems ; 
and when she observed, that ever as she placed it on her 
attenuated arm it fell again upon her hand, she shook her 
head and smiled mournfully. Two of her maids sat at 
her feet, occupied in their embroidery ; and old.Gautami^ 
at her side, was relating, in a slow, monotonous recitative, 
one of her thousand tales of wonder, to divert the melan- 
choly of her young mistress. She told how the demi-god 
Rama was forced to flee from the denK)ns who had usurped 
his throne, and how his beautiful and faithful Seita wan- 
dered over the whole earth in search of her consort ; and 
being at length overcome with grief and fatigue, she sal 
down in the pathless wilderness and wept ; and how the»«- 
arose from the spot, where her tears sank warm into ^4 
earth, a fountain of boiling water of exquisite eleamesft 
and wondrous virtues ; aiid how maidens, w1m> make « 
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pilgrimage to this sacred well and dip their veils into ito 
wave with pure devotion, ensure themselves the utmost 
felicity in marriage : thus the story ran. Amra, who ap- 
peared at first abstracted and inattentive, began to be af- 
fected by the misfortunes and the love of the beautiful 
Seita ; and at the mention of the fountain and its virtues, 
she lifted her eyes with an expression of eager interest, 
and met those of Govinda fixed upon her. SShe uttered a 
faint cry, and threw herself into the arms of Gautami. 
He hastened to deliver the commands of his preceptor, 
and then Amra, recovering her self-possession, threw her 
veil round her, arose, and followed him to her father's 
' presence. 

As they drew near together, the old man looked from 
one to the other. Perhaps his heart, though dead to all 
human passions, felt at that momenta touch -of pity for 
the youthful, lovely, and loving pair who stood before 
hini ; but his look was calm, cold, and serene, as usual. 

** Draw near, my son," he said ; ''and thou, my beloved 
daughter, approach, and listen to the will of your father. 
The time is come, when we must make ready all things 
for the arrival of the wise and honoured Adhar. My 
daughter, let those pious ceremonies, with which virtuous 
women prepare themselves ere they enter the dwelling of 
their husband, bo duly performed : and do thou, Govioda, 
son of my choice, set my household in order, that all may 
be in readiness to receive with honour the bridegroom, 
who comes to claicp his betrothed. To-morrow we will 
sacrifice to Granesa, who is the guardian of travellers : 
this night must be given to penance and holy meditation. 
Amra, retire : and thou, Govinda, take up that fagot ol 
Tylsi-wood, with the rioe and the flowers for the evening 
oblation, and follow me to the temple." So saying, the 
pld man turned away hastily ; and without looking back,, 
pursued his path through the sacred grove. 

Alas for those he had left behind \ Govinda remained 
silent and motionless. Amra would have obeyed her fa- 
ther, but her limbs refused their office. She trembled^--* 
she was sinking : she timidly looked up to Govinda as if 
for support ; his arms were extended to receive her : she 
fell upon his neck» and wept unrestrained tears. He held 
her to his bosom as though he would have folded her 
into his inmost heart, and hidden her there for ever. He 
murmured passionate words of transport and fondness in 
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ker ear. He drew aside her veil from her pale brow, and 
ventured to print a kiss upon her closed eyelids. " To- 
night," he whispered, "in the. grove of mangoes by the 
river's bank I" She answered only by a mute caress ; and 
then supporting her steps to her own apartments, he re- 
signed her to the arms of her attendants, and hastened 
after his preceptor. He forgot, however, the materials 
for the evening sacrifice, and inconsequence not only bad 
to suffer a severe rebuke from the old pric&t, but the in- 
fliction of fi penance extraordinary, which detained him 
in the presence of his preceptor till the night was far ad- 
vanced. At length, however, Sarma retired to holy me- 
ditation and mental abstraction, and Govinda was dis- 
missed. 

He had hitherto maintained, with habitual and deter- 
mined self-command, that calm, subdued exterior, which 
becomes a pupil in the presence of his religious teacher ; 
but no «ooner had he crossed the threshold, a,nd foudd 
himself alone breathing the free night air of heaven, than 
the smothered passions burst forth. He paused for one 
instant, to anathematize in his soul the Sastras and their 
contents, the gods and their temples, the priests and the 
eacrifiees; the futile eeremonies and profitless suffering to 
which his life was abandoned, and the cruel policy to 
which he had been made an unwilling victim. Theii he 
thought of Amra, and all things connected with her 
l^faangefi their aspect. 

In another moment he was beneath the shadow of the 
mangoes on the river's '. brink. He looked round, AmrlL 
was not there: he listened, there was no sound. The 
grass bore marks of having been recently pressed, and 
«till its perfume floated on the air. A few flowers were 
ticattered round, fresh gathered, and glittering with dew. 
lOovinda wrung his hands in despair, and flung himself 
upon the bank, where a month before they had sat toge<« 
ther. On the very spot r where Amra had reclined, he 
perceived a lotos-leaf and a palasa flower laid together. 
Upon the lotos-leaf he could perceive written, with a thorn 
or some sharp point, the word Amra; and the crimson 
palasa-buds were isacred to the dead. It was sufiicient: 
he thrust the leaf and the flowers into his bosom ; and, 
*^ swift as the sparkle of * a glt^ncing star," he flew along 
fbe path which led to the garden sepulchre. 

The mother of Amra had died in giving birth to her 
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only child. She was young, beautiful, and yirtuous ; anil 
had lived happily with her husband notwithstanding the] 
disparity of age. The pride and stoicism of his caste] 
would not allow him to betray any violence 'o{ grief, or 
show his affection for the dead, otherwise than by raising 
to her memory a beautiful tomb. It consisted of four ligli 
pillars, richly and grotesquely carved, supporting a point- 
ed cupola, beneath which was an altar for oblations : the 
whole was overlaid with brilliant white stucco, and glit- 
tered through the gloom. A flight of steps led up to this 
edifice : upon the highest step, and at the foot of the altar, 
Amra was seated alone and weeping. 

Love — O love ! what have I to do with thee ? How 
sinks the heart, how trembles the hand as it approaches 
the forbidden theme ! Of all the gifts the gods have sent 
upon the earth thou most precious — yet ever most fatal! 
As serpents dwell among the odorous boughs of the san- 
^1-tree, and alligators in the thrice sacred waters of the 
Ganges, so all that is sweetest, holiest, dearest upon earth, 
is mixed up with sin, and pain, and misery, and evil! 
Thus hath it been ordained from the beginning; and the 
love that hath never mourned, is not love. 

How sweet, yet how terrible, were the moments that 
succeeded ! While Govinda, with fervid elo<)uence, pour- 
ed out his whole soul at her feet, Amra alternately melted 
with tenderness, or shrunk with sensitive alarm. When 
he darkly intimated the irresistible power he possessed t§ 
overcome all obstacles to their union — when he spoke with 
certainty of the time when she should be his, spite of the 
world and men^>-when he described the glorious height to 
which his love would elevate her — the delights and the 
treasures he would lavish around her, she, indeed, under* 
stood not his words ; yet, with all a woman's trusting 
faith in him she loves, she hung upon his accents — listened 
and believed. The high and passionate energy, with 
which his spirit, so long pent up and crushed within him, 
now revealed itself; the consciousness of his own power, 
the knowledge that he was beloved, lent such a new and 
strange expression to his whole aspect, and touched his fine 
form and features with such a proud and sparkling beauty, 
that Amra looked up at him with a mixture of astonish- 
ment, admiration, and deep love, not wholly unmingled 
with fear; almost believing, that she gazed upon some 
xpore than mortal lorer, upon one of those bright genii, 
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iho inhabit the lower heaven, and hare been known in 
he old time to leave their celestial haunts for love of the 
uirth-born daughters of beauty. 

Amra did not speak, but Govinda felt his power. He 
aw his advantage, and, with the instinctive subtlety of 
lis sex, he pursued it. He sighed, he wept, he implored, 
ie upbraided. Amr^ overpowered by his emotion and 
^r own, had turned away her head, and embraced one of 
he pillars of Jier mother's tomb, as if for protection. In 
ccents of the most plaintive tenderness she entreated him 
leave her — to spare her — and even while she spoke her 
nn relaxed its hold, and she was yielding to the gentle 
»rce with which he endeavoured to draw her away$ 
rhen at this moment, so dangerous to both, a startling 
onnd was heard — a rustling among the bushes, and then 
. soil, low whistle. Govinda started up at that well- 
mown signal, and saw the head of the mute appearing 
ast above the altar. His turban being green, was undis- 
ingulshable against the leafy back-ground ; and his small 
ilack eyes glanced and glittered like those of a snake. 
Srovinda would willingly have annihilated him at that 
noment. He made a gesture of angry Impatience, and 
notloned him to retire ; but Sahib stood still, shook his 
hand with a threatening expression, and made signs, that 
ke must Instantly follow him. 

Amra, meantime, who had neither sden nor heard any 
{blng, began to suspect, that Govinda was communlof 
^ith some Invisible spirit ; she clung to him in terror, and 
ftndeavoured to recall his attention to herself by the most 
'tender and soothing words and caresses. After some 
time he succeeded In calming her fears ; aoid with a thou- 
Isand promises of quick return, he at length tore himself 
iway, and followed through the thicket the form of Sahib, 
vho glided like a shadow before him. 

When they reached the accustomed spot, the mute leapt 
into the canoe, which he had made fast to the root of a 
mango-tree, and motioning Govinda to follow him, he 
pushed from the shore, and rowed rapidly till they reached 
a tall, bare rock near the centre of the stream, beneath 
the dark shadow of which Sahib moored his little boat, 
out of the possible reach of human eye or ear. 

All had passed so quickly, that Govinda felt like one in 
a dream ; but now, awakening to a sense of his situation, 
he held out his hand for the expected letter from his 
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brother, trembling to learn its import, upon which he fel 
that more than his life depended. Sahib, meanwhile, dii 
not appear in haste to obey. At length, after a pause oi 
breathless suspense, Govinda heard a low and weU- 
remembered voice repeat an almost*forgotten name: 
•« Faizi r it said. 

** O Prophet of God ! my brother 1" and he was clasped 
in the arms of Abul Fazil. 

After the 6rst transports of recognition had subsided, 
Faizi (it is time to use his Feal name) sank from bii 
brother's arms to his feet: he claiped his knees. *^Mj 
brother !*' he exclaimed, ** what is now to be my fatel 
You have not lightly assumed this disguise, and braved 
^e danger of discovery ! You know all, and have comi 
to save me — to bless me ? Is it not so V* 

Abul Fazil could not see his brother's uplifted counte- 
nance, flushed' with the hectic of feverish impatience, oi 
his imploring eyes, that floated in tears ; but his toaefl 
were sufliciently expressive. 

** Poor boy !" he said, compassionately, ** I should have 
foreseen this. But calm these transports, my brother! 
nothing is denied to the sultan's power, and no tiling will 
he deny thee." 

'* He knows all, then ?" 

** All — and by his command am I come. I had feared, 
that my brother >had sold his vowed obedience for the 
smile of a dark^eyed girl — what shall I say ? — I feared 
fbr his safety !" 

** O my brother»H there is no cause !" 

** I know it — enough ! — I have seen and heard !" 

Faizi coveredhis face with his hands. 

" If the sultan- " 

*' Have no doubts," said Abul Fazil : *• nothing is de- 
nied to the sultan's power, nothing will be denied to 
thee." 

" And the Brahman Adhar?" 

** It has been looked to— he will not trouble thee." 
*^ Dead? O merciful Allah ! crime upon crime !" 
** His life is cared for," said Abul Fazil, calmly: "ask 



no more." 



" It is sufficient. O my brother ! O Amra !" — 

" She is thine ! — Now hear the will of Akbar." — Faizi 

bowed his head with submission. "Speak!" he said; 

^•the shive of Akbar listens." 
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*'In three months from this time," continued Abul 
Pazil^ " and on .this appointed night, it will be dark, and 
the pagodas deserted. Then, and not till then, will Sahib 
be found at the accustomed spot He will bring in the 
skiff a dress, which is the sultans's gift, and will be a suffi- 
cient disguise. On the left bank of the stream there »hall 
be stationed and ample guard, with a close litter and a 
swif^ Arabian. X^^u shalt mount the one, and in the 
other shall be placed this fair girl. Thep fly : having first 
flung her veil upon the river to beguile pursuit; the rest I 
leave to thine own quick wit. But let all be done with 
secrecy and subtlety ; for the sultan, though he can refuse 
thee nothing, would not willingly commit an open wrong 
against a people he has lately conciliated; and the viola- 
tion of a Brahminee woman were enough to raise a pro- 
vince." 

^*It shall not need," exclaimed the youth, clasping his 
hands: '^she loves me! She shall live for me — only for 
mc — while others weep hex dead !" 

''It is well: now return we in silence, the night wears 
fast away." He took one of the oars, Faizi seized the 
other, and with some difficulty they rowed up the stream, 
keeping close under the overshadowing banks. Having 
reached the little promontory, they parted with a strict 
and mute embrace. 

Faizi looked for a moment after his brother, then sprung 
forward to the spot where he had left Amra ; but she was 
no longer there : apparently she had been recalled by her 
nurse to her own apartments, and did not again make her 
appearance. 

Three months more completed the five years which had 
been Plotted for Govinda's Brahminical studies ; they 
passed but' top rapidly away. During this time the Brah- 
man Adhar did not arrive, nor was his name again uttered : 
and Amra, restored' to health, was more than ever tender 
and beautiful j and more' than ever beloved. 

The old Brahman, who had hitherto maintained towards 
his pupil and adopted son a cold and distant demeanour, 
now relaxed from his acc^ustonied austerity, and when he 
addressed him it was in a tone of mildness, and even ten- 
derness. Alas for Govinda ! every proof of this newly- 
awakened affection pierced his heart with unavailing re- 
morse. He had lived long enough among the Brahmans, 
to anticipate with terror the effects of his treachery, when 

Vol. II.— C 
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once discovered ; but he repelled such obtrusive itna^ 
and resolutely shut his eyes against a (liture, which 
could neither control nor avert. He tried to persu; 
himself, that it was now too Tate ; that the stoical 
difference to all earthly evil, passion, &nd sufTering, wh 
the Pundit Sarma taught and practised, would sufficier 
arm him against the double blow preparing for him* "Y 
as the hour approached, the fever of suspense consun 
his heart. Contrary passions distracted and bewilde 
him : his ideas of right and wrong became fearfully p 
plexed. He would have given the treasures of Istakai 
arrest the swift progress of time. He felt like one 
tangled in the wheels of some vast machine, and gid( 
and irresistibly whirled along he knew not how 
whither. 

At length the day arrived ; the morning broke fortl 
all that splendour with which she descends upon '* 
Indian steep.'' Govinda prepared for the early sacrif 
the last he was to perform. In spite of the heaviness ; 
confusion which reigned in his own mind, he could ] 
ceive that something unusual occupied the thoughts 
his preceptor : some emotion of a pleasurable kind 
smoothed the old man's brow. His voice was soAen 
and though his lips were compressed, almost a smile Ii| 
ed up his eyes, M^hen he turned them on Govinda. 1 
sacrifice was one of unusual pomp and solemnity, in h 
our of the goddess Parvati, and lasted till the sun's 
cline. When they returned to the dwelling of Sarmc 
dismissed his pupils from their learned exercises, desir 
them to make that day a day of rest and recreation, 9 
it were the festival of Sri, the goddess of learning, w 
books, pens, and paper, being honoured as her emble 
remain untouched, and her votaries enjoy a sabb 
When they were departed, the old Brahman comman 
Govinda to seat himself on the ground opposite to I 
This being the first time he had ever sat in the presc 
of his preceptor, the young man hesitated; but Sa 
motioned him to obey, and accordingly he sat down 
respectful distance, keeping his eyes reverently cast u 
the ground. The old man then spoke these words : 

** It is now five years since the son of Mitra ent( 
my dwelling. He was then but a child, helpless, orpl 
ed, ignorant of all true knowledge ; expelled from 
faith of his fathers and the privileges of his high ca 
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I took him to my heart with joy, I fed him, I clothed him, 
I opened his mind to truth, I poured into his soul the light 
of knowledge : he became to me a son. If in any thing 
I have omitted the duty of a father towards him, if ever I 
refused to him the wish of his heart or the desire of his 
eyes, let him now «peak !'* 

** O my father !"— 

** No more," said the Brahman, gently, " I am answer- 
ed in that one word ; but all that I have yet done seems 
as nothing in mine eyes : for the love I bear my son is 
wide as the wide earth, and my bounty shall be as the 
boundless firmament Know that I have read th^ soul ! 
Start not ! I have received letters from the south country. 
Amra is no longer the wife of Adhar ; for Adhar has 
vowed himself to a life of penance and celibacy in the 
temple of Indore, by order of an offended prince ;— may 
he find peace ! The writings of divorce are drawn up, 
and my daughter being already past the age when a pru- 
dent father hastens to marry his child, in order that tha 
souls of the dead may be duly honoured by their posteritVt 
I have sought for her a husband,' such as a parent might 
desire ; learneil in the sciences, graced with every virtue ; 
of unblemished life, of unmixed caste, and rich in the 
goods of this world." 

The Brahman stop^d short Faizi, breathing with 
difficulty,^ felt bis blood pause at his heart. 

"My soa!^ continued the eld man, " I have not cove- 
ted posse&sioni^ or riches, but the gods have blessed me 
isrith prosperity; be they praised for their gifts ! Look 
around upon this fair dwelling, upon those fertile lands* 
whiek spread far and wide^ a goodly prospect ; and the 
herds that feed on them, and the bondsmen who cultivate 
them; with silver and gold, and garments, and rich stores 
heaped up, more than I can count — all these do I give 
thee freely: possess them! and with them I give thee a 
greater gift, and one that I well believe is richer and 
dearer in thine eyes — ^my daughter, my last and best trea- 
sure ! Thus do I resign all worldly cares, devoting my- 
self henceforth solely to pious duties and religious me- 
ditation : for the few days he has to live, let the old man 
repose upon thy love I A little water, a little rice, a roof 
to shelter him, these thou shalt bestow — he asks no more." 

The Brahman's voice faltered. He rose, and Govinda 
^tood up, trembling in every nerve. The old priest then 
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laid his hand solemnly upon his bowed head and blessed 
him. *' My son ! to me far better than many sons, be 
thou blest as thou hast blessed me ! The just gods requite 
thee with full measure all thou hast done ! May the wife 
1 bestow on thee bring to thy bosom all the felicity thou 
broughtest to me and mine, and thy last hours be calm 
and bright, as those thy love has prepared for me T' 

"Ah, curse me not!" exclaimed Govinda, with a cry of 
honor ; for in the anguish of that moment he felt as if the 
bitter malediction, thiis unconsciously pronounced, was 
already fulfilling. He flung himself upon the earth in an 
agony of self-humiliation; he crawled to the feet of his 
preceptor, he kissed (hem, he clasped his knees. In bro- 
ken words he reveated himse|f, and confessed the trea- 
cherous artifice of which he was at once the instrument 
and the victim. The Brahman stood motionless, scarcely 
Comprehending tlie \^ords spoken. At length he seiemed 
16 awaken to the sense of what he heard, and trembled 
from head to foot with an exceeding horror; but he uttered 
ho word of reproacih ; and after a pause, he suddenly drew 
\he sacrificial p'o'nlard fVom his girdle, and would haye 
plunged it itito his own bosom, if Faizi had* not arrested 
his arm, and witfafbut difficulty snatched the weapon from 
his shaking and paw^less grasp. 

"If yet thef-e be'tnercyftr me,** he Exclaimed, "add 
not to my crimes this worst of all-^make me not a sacri- 
legious murderer ! iJere," he added, kneeling, "and 'Open- 
ing his bosom, "strike t satisfV at once a just vengeance, 
aiid end all fears in the blood of an abhorred betrayer ! 
Strike, ere it be too late !*' 

The old man twice raised his hand, but it was without 
strength. He dropped the knife, and folding his arms, 
and sinking his head upon his bosom, he remained silent. 

"O yet !^ exclaimed Faizi, lifting with reverence the 
httn of his robe and pressing it to his lips, " if there re- 
main a hope for me, tell me by what penance — terriblev 
prolonged, and unheard-of— I may expiate this sin ; and 
hear me swear, that henceforth, neither temptation, nor 
torture, nor death itself, shall force me to reveal the se- 
crets of the Brahmin faith, nor divulge the holy charac- 
ter in which they are written : and if I break this vow, 
may I perish from off the earth like a dog !" 

The Brahman clasped his hands,, and turned his eyea 
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tor a moment on the imploriDg- countenance of the youth, 
but averted them instantly with a shudder. 

"What have I to do with thee," he said, at length, 
"thou serpent ! Well is it written — 'Though the upas- 
tree were watered with nectar from heaven instead of dew, 
yet would it hear poison.' Yet swear—" 

" I do— I will—" 

** Never to behold my face again, nor utter with those 
guileful and polluted lips the name of my daughter." 

"My father 1" 

" Father !" repeated the old man, with a flash of indig- 
nation, but it was instantly subdued. " Swear !" he re- 
peated, ** if vows can bind a thing so vile !" 

" My fathert I embrace tliy knees ! Not heaVen itself 
can annul the past, and Amra is mine beyond the power 
of fate or vengeaiice to disunite us— ^but by death !" 

** Hah !" said the Brahman, stepping back, ** it is then 
as I feared! and thi^ is well too !" — ^he muttered ; .'' Hea- 
ven required a victim I" 

He moved slowly to the door, and called his daughter 
With a loud voice: Amra heard and trembled in the 
recesses of her apartments. The voice was her Other's, 
but the tones of that voice made her soul sicken with fear; 
and drawing her drapery round to. conceal that alteratiqn 
ialier lovely form which was but too apparent, she came 
forth with faltering steps. 

** Approach {" said the Brahman, fixing his eyes upon 
her, while those of Faizi, after the first eager glance, re- 
nmuied rivetted to the earth. She drew near with afiright, 
tnd gazed wildly from one to the other. 

'^Ay! look well upon him I whom dost thou behold!" 

** My father ! — ^Ah ! spare me !" ., 

" Is he your husband ?" 

♦* Govinda ! alas ! — speak for us !" — 

"Fool!" — he grasped her supplicating hands, — **say 
but the word — are you a wife ?" 

" I am ! I am ! Ais, before the face of Heaven !" 

"No I" — he dropped her hands, and spoke in a rapid 
and broken voice : " No ! Heaven disclaims the mon- 
strous mixture ! hell itself rejects it ! Had he been the 
meanest among the sons of Brahma, I had borne it : but 
an Infidel, a base-born Moslem, has contaminated the 
stream of my life ! Accursed was the hour when he came 
beneath my roof, like a treacherous fox and a ravening 

C2 
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wrolf, to betray and to destroy ! Accursed was the honr, 
which mingled the blood of Narayna with that of the sob 
of a slave-girl ! Shall I live to look upon a race of out- 
casts, abhorred on earth and excommunicate from heaven, 
and say, * These are the offspring of Sarma V Miserable 
girl ! thou wert preordained a sacrifice ! Die ! and thrne 
infamy perish with thee!" Even while he spoke he 
snatched up the poniard which lay at his feet, but this he 
needed not — ^the blow was already struck home, and to 
her very heart Before the vengeful steel could reach 
her, she fell, without a cry — a groan-^senseless, and, as 
it seemed, lifeless, upon the earth. 

Faizi, almost with a shriek, sprang forward ; but th^ 
old man interposed : and, wkh the sti'ong grasp of super 
natural strength^ — 'the strength of despair — held him back. 
Meantime the women, alarmed by his cries, rushed wildlj 
ifi, and bore away in their arms the insensible form of 
'Amr^. Faizf strove to follow ; but, at a sign irom ife 
Brahman, the door was quickly closed and fastenecl withiS) 
so that it resisted alt his efforts to force it. He turned 
almost fiercely — •••She will yet live ^" he passionately cf* 
claimed ; and the Brahman replied, calmly and disdain- 
Mly, ••If she be the daughter of Sarma, she will die!" 
Then rending his garments, and tearing off his tarban, be 
sat down upon the sacrificial hearth ; and taking up d«t 
and ashes, scattered theni on his bare head and flowing 
beard: he then remained motionless, with his chin upon 
his bosom, and his arms crossed upon his knees. In vain 
did Faizi kneel before him, and weep, and supj^icate for 
one word, one look: he was apparently lost to all coi- 
sciousness, rigid, torpid ; and, but that he breathed, and 
that there was at times a convulsive movement in his eye- 
lids, it might have been thought, that life itself was sus- 
pended, or had altogether ceased. 

Thus did this long and most miserable day wear away, 
and night came on. Faizi — who had spent the hours in 
walking to and fro like a troubled demon, now listening 
at the door of the zenana, from which no sound proceeded, 
now endeavouring in vain to win, by the most earnest 
entreaties, some sign of life or recognition from the old 
man — could no longer endure the horror of his own sen- 
sations. He stepped into the open air, and leaned bis 
head against the porch. The breeze, which blew freshly 
against his parched lips and throbbing temples, revived 
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his faculties. After a few moments he thought he could 
distiuguish voices, and the trampling of men and horses, 
borne on the night air. He raised his hands in ecstacy» 
Again he bent his ear to listen : he heard the splash of 
an oar. "They come!*' he exclaimed, almost aloud, 
" one more plunge, and it is done ! This hapless and dis- 
tracted old man I will save from his own and others furyi 
and still be to him a son, in his own despite. And, Amra ! 
my own! my beautiful! ray beloved! oh, how- richly 
shall the.future atone for these hours of anguish ! In the^e 
arms the cruel ptide and prejudices of thy race shall be 
forgotten. At thy feet I will pour the treasures of the 
iirorld, and lift thee to joys beyond the brightest visions 
of youthful fancy! But — O merciful Allah!" 

At the same moment a long^ l^tud, and pierciag shriek 
was heard from the women's apartments, {ollow^ by la- 
mentable wailtngs. He made but one bound to the doof. 
It resisted^ but his despair wi^s strong. He rusbe^ ag^indt 
it with a force, that bfirst it from its hinges, and precip- 
itated him into the midst of the chamber. It was empty 
mhdklaffk ; tso was the next, and the next* At last be fea^b- 
edthe i»ner and most sacred apartment*!. He beheld the 
liieless loim of Amr^ extendec| on the ground, i Over her 
fiaice was thrown an embroidered veil : her bead rested on 
the lap of her nurse, whose features appeared rigid with 
horror. The rest of the women, who were weeping and 
wailing, covered their heads, ^and fled at his approach* 
Fai^i called upon thei pame of her he loved : he snatched 
the veil from that once lovely faocr-th^t face which had 
never been revealed to him but in tender and soul-beaming 
beauty. He looked, and fell senseless on the floor. 

The unhappy Amra, in recovering from her long swoon, 
had fallen into a stupor, which her attendants mistook for 
slumber, and left her for a short interval. She awoke, 
wretched girl ! alone, she awoke to the sudden and mad- 
dening sense of her lost state, to all the pangs of out- 
raged love, violated faith, shame, anguish, s^nd despair. 
In a paroxysm of delirium, when none were near to soothe 
or to save, she had made her own luxuriant and beautiful 
tresses the instrument of her destruction, and choked 
herself by swallowing her hair. 

When the emissaries of the sultan entered this house 
of desolation, they found Faizi still insensible at the side 
of her he had so loved. He was borne away before re- 
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collection returned, placed in the litter which had been 7^ 
prepared for Amr^ and carried to Ferrukabad, where the ^^ 
sultan was then hunting with his whole court. What be- ,"^. 
came of the old Brahman is not known. He passed awayl'J 
like a shadow from the earth, "and his place knew ^^""1 4 
not." Whether he sought a voluntary death, or wore! ^ 
away his remaining years in secret penance, can only ^^^iVi 
conjectured, for all search was vain. ■ ^ 

Eastern records tell, that Faizi kept his promise sacred, 
and never revealed the mysteries intrusted to him. Yet 
he retained the favour of Akbar, by whose command he 
translated from the Sanscrit tongue several poetical and 
historical works into the choicest Persian. He became 
himself an illustrious poet; and, like other poets of greater 
fame, created "an iinmortality of his tears." He ac- 
t}uired the title of Sheiehf or " the learned," and rose to 
the highest civil offices of ike empire. All outward re- 
nown, prosperity, and fame, were his; but there was, at 
least, retributive justice in his early and tragical death. 

Towards*the eonelnsion of Akbar's reign, Abu! Fazil 
was sent upon a secret mission into the Deocan, and Faixi 
accompanied him* The favour which these celebrated 
brothers enjoy^ at court, their influence over the miad 
of the sultan, and their entire union, had long excited the 
jealoiisy of Prince Selim,* the eldest son of Akbar, and 
lie had vowed their destruction. Qn their return from 
the south, with a small escort, they were attacked by a 
•numerous band of assassins, disguised as robbers, and 
both perished. Faizi was found lying upon the body of 
Abul Fazil, whom he had bravely defended to the last 
The death of these illustrious brothers was lamented, not 
only within the bounds of the empire, but through all the 
kingdoms of the East, whither their fame had extended; 
and by the sultanas command they were interred together, 
and with extraordinary pomp. One incident only remains 
to be added. When the bodies were stripped for burial, 
there was found within the inner vest of the Sheich Faizi, 
and close to his heart, a withered Lotus leaf inscribed 
with certain characters. So great was the fame of the 
dead for wisdom, learning, and devotion, that it was sup- 
posed to be a talisman endued with extraordinary virtues, 
and immediately transmitted to the sultan. Akbar con- 

♦ Afterward the Emperor Jehangire. 
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:^ sidered the relic with surprise. It was nothing hut a 
pimple Lotus leaf, faded, shrivelled, and stained with 
^olood; hut on examining it more closely, he could trace, 
: :^Q ill-formed and scarcely legible Indian letters, the word 

r^MRA. 

And when Akbar looked upon this tender memorial of 
^ hapless love, and undying sorrow, his great heart mel- 
ted within him, and he wept. 
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HALLORAN THE PEDLAR.* 



••It grieves me," said an eminent poet once to me, •*it 
grieves and humbles me to reflect how much our moral 
nature is in the power of circumstances. Our best facul- 
ties would remain unknown even to ourselves did not the 
influences of external excitement call them forth like an- 
imalcule, which lie torpid till awakened into life by the 
transient sunbeam.'* 

This is generally true. How many walk through the 
beaten paths of e very-day life, who but for the novelist's 
page would never weep or wonder ; and who would know 
nothing of the passions but as they are represented in some 
tragedy or stage piece ! not that they are incapable of 
high resolve and energy ; but because the finer qualities 
have never been called forth by imperious circumstances ; 
for while the wheels of existence roll smoothly along, the 
soul will continue to slumber in her vehicle like a lazy 
traveller. But for the French revolution, how many hm* 
dreds—tkousandg-'whose courage, fortitude, and devoted- 
ness have sanctified their names, would have frittered i|way 
a frivolous, useless, or vicious life in th e sa l o ons of Paris! 
We have heard of death in its most revolting forms braved 
by delicate females, who would have screamed at the 
sight of the most insignificant reptile or insect ; and men 
cheerfully toiling at mechanic trades for bread, who had 
lounged away the best years of their lives at the toilettes 
of their mistresses. We know not of what we are capa- 
ble till the trial comes ; — till it comes, perhaps, in a form 
which makes the strong man quail, and turns the gentler 
woman into a heroine. 

The power of outward circumstances suddenly to a- 
waken dormant faculties — the extraordinary influence 
which the mere instinct of self-preservation can exert over 
the mind, and the triumph of mind thus excited over physi- 

* This little talewas written iri March, 1836, and in the hands of the 
publishers long before the appearance of Bainiai's novel of " The Nowlans," 
which contains a similar incident, probably founded on the same &ct. 
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<al weakness, were never more truly exemplified than in 
the story of Halloran the Pedlar. 

The real circumstances of this singular case, differing 
essentially from the garbled and incorrect ilccount which 
appeared in the newspapers some years ago, came to my 
knowledge in Xht following simple manner. My cousin 
^eorg^ 0* • *, an'Irish barrister of some standing, lately 
succeeded to his family estates by the death of a near rel- 
ative ; and no sooner did he find himself in possession of 
independence than, abjuring the bar, where, after twen- 
ty years of hard struggling, ne was just beginning to make 
zx figure, he sat off on a tour through Italy and Greece, 
to forget the wrangling of courts, the contumely of at- 
tornies, and the impatience of clients. He left in my 
hands a mass of papers, to burn or^not, as I might feel in- 
clined : and truly the Contents of his desk were no bad il- 
lustration of the character and pursuits of its owner. 
Here I found abstracts of cases, and on their backs copies 
of verses, sketches of scenery, and numerous caricatures 
of judges, jurymen, witnesses, and his brethren of the bar 
— a bundle of old briefs, and the beginnings of two trage- 
dies ; with a long list of Lord N 's best jokes to serve 

his purposes as occasion might best offer. Among these 
heterogenous and confused articles were a number of scraps 
carefully pinned together, containing notes on a certain 
trial, the first in which he had been retained as counsel 
for the crown. The intense interest with which I perused 
these documents,. suggested the plan of throwing the whole 
Into a connected form, and here it is for the reader's 
benefit. 

In a little village to the south of Clonmell lived a poor 

peasant named Michael, or as it was there pronounced 

Mickle Reilly. He was a labourer renting a cabin and a 

plot of potatoe-ground ; and, on the strength of these 

possessions^ a robust frame which feared no fatigue, and 

a sanguine mind which dreaded no reverse, Reilly paid 

his addresses to Cathleen Bray, a young girl of his own 

parish, and they were married. Reilly was able, skilful, 

and industrious; tJathleen was the best spinner in the 

county, and had constant sale for her work at Clonmell : 

they wanted nothing; and for the first year, as Cathleen 

said, *» There wasn't upon the blessed earth two happier 

souls than themselves, for Mick was the best boy in the 

world, and hadn't a fault to spake of— barring he took a 
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drop now and then ; an' why wouIdnU he V^ But as i 
happened, poor Reilly's love of " the drbp*^ w^as the be 
ginning of all their misfortunes. In an evil hour he weoi 
to the Fair of Clonmell to sell a dozen hanks of yarn a 
his wife's spinning, and a fat pig, the produce of whid 
was to pay half a year's rent, and add to their little com- 
forts. Here he met with a jovial companion, who UmI 
him into a booth, and treated him to sundry potations o 
whiskey ; and while in his company his pocket wu 
picked of the money he had just received, and something 
more ; in short, of all he possessed in the world, k 
that luckless moment, while maddened by his loss \ 
heated with liquor, he fell into the company of a recruit- 
ing sergeant. The many-coloured and gaily fluttering 
cockade in the soldier's cap shone like a rainbow of hope 
and promise before the drunken eyes of Mickle Reillji 
and ere morning he was enlisted into a regiment under 
orders for embarkation, and instantly sent ofi* to Cork. 
Distracted by the ruin he had brought upon himseK 
and his wife, (whom he loved a thousand limes better 
than himself,) poor Reilly sent a friend to inform Cathleei 
of his mischance, and to assure her that on a certain daji 
in a week from that time, a letter would await her at the 
Clonmell post-office : the same friend was commissio 
to deliver her his silver watch, and a guinea out of his 
bounty-money. Poor Cathleen turned from the gold witli 
horror, as the price of her husband's blood, and voved 
that nothing on earth should induce her to touch it. She 
was not a good calculator of time and distance, and there- 
fore rather surprised that so long a time must elapse be- 
fore his \e\ier arrived. On the appointed day she was too 
impatient to wait the arrival of the carrier, but set off lo 
Clonmell herself, a distance of ten miles : there, at the 
post-office, she duly found the promised letter ; but it was 
not till she had it in her possession that she remembered 
she could not read : she had therefore to hasten back to 
consult her friend Nancy, the schoolmaster's daughter, 
and the best scholar in the village. Reilly's letter, ob 
being deciphered with some difficulty even by the learned 
Nancy, was found to contain much of sorrow, much of 
repentance, and yiet more of affection : he assured her 
that he was far better ojff than he had expected or deserved; 
that the embarkation of the regiment to which he belong- 
ed was delayed for three weeks, and entreated her, if s 
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i ootiM^ forgive hkn, to follow liim to Cork without delay, 
3 that they might '' part in love and kindness, and th^ come 
'■ what migtkU he would demane himself like a man, and die 
* asy,*^ which he assured her he could not do without eni«- 
: bracing her once more. 

^ Cathleen listened to her husband's letter with clasped 
i hands and drawn breath, but quiet in her nature, she gave 
I no o^er signs of emotion than a few large tears which 
^ trickled slowly down her cheeks. ** And will I see him 
' again?'' she exclaimed ; " poor fellow ! poor boy ! I knew 
£ the heart of him was sore for me ! and who knows, Nancy 
' dear, but they'll let me go out with him to the foreign 
piarts ? Oh ! sure they wouldn't be so hard-hearted as to 
part man and wife that way !" 

AAer a hurried consultation with her neighbours, who 
sympathized with her as only the poor S3rmpathize with 
the poor, a letter was indited by Nancy and sent by the 
carrier that night, to inform her husband that she pur- 
posed setting ofi' for Cork the next blessed morning, being 
Tuesday, and as the distance was about forty-eight miles 
English, she reckoned on reaching that city by Wednes- 
day afternoon ; for as she had walked to Clonmell and 
back (about twenty miles) that same day, without feeling 
fatigued at all, ^ to signify" Cathleen thought there would 
be no doubt that she could walk to Cork in less than 
two days. In this sanguine calculation she was, however, 
overruled by her more experienced neighbours, and by 
their advice appointed Thursday as the day on which her 
husband was to expect her, *' God willing." 

Cathleen spent the rest of Ihe day in making prepara-^ . 
tions for her journey: she set her cabin in order, and 
made a small bundle of a few articles of clothing be- 
longing to herself a<ld her husband. The watch and the 
guinea she wrapped up together, and crammed into the toe 
of an old shoe, which she deposited in the said bundle, 
and the next morning, at '^ sparrow chirp," she arose, 
locked her cabin door, carefully hid the key in the thatch, 
and with a light expecting heart commenced her long 
journey. 

It is worthy of remark, that this poor womnn, who was 
called upon to play the heroine in such a strange tragedy, 
and under such appalling circumstances, had nothing he- 
roic in her exterior : nothing that in the slightest degree 
indicated strength of nerve or superiority of intellect. 

Vol. II.— D 
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Cathleea was twenty-three years of age^ of a low lilMwti 
and in her form rather delicate than robust : she was of 
ordinary appearance ; her eyes were mild and dore-likf) 
and her whole countenance, though not absolutely deficient 
in intelligence, was more particularly expressiye of sim* 
pUcity, g<^od temper, and kindness of heart. 

It was summer, about the end of June : the days w^re 
long, the weather fine, and some gentle showers rendered 
travelling easy and pleasant. Cathleen walked on stouUy 
towards Cork, and by the eyening she had accomplished, 
with occasional pauses of rest, nearly twenty*one miles. 
She lodged at a little inn by the road side, and the fol' 
lowing day set forward again, but soon felt stifiT with the 
travel of two previous days : the sun became hotter, the 
ways dustier ; and she could not with all her endeavours 
get farther than Kathcormuck, eighteen miles from Cork. 
The next day, unfortunately for poor Cathleen, proved 
hotter and more fatiguing than the preceding. The cross 
road lay over a wild country, consisting of low bogs and 
bare bills. About noon she turned aside to a rivulet bor* 
dered by a few trees, and sitting down in the shade, she 
bathed her swollen feet in the -stream : then overcome by I 
heat, weakness, and excessive weariness, she put her little 
bundle under her head for a pillow, and sank into a deep 
ideep. 

. On waking she perceived with dismay that the sun was 
declining : and on looking about, her fears were increased 
by the discovery that her bundle was gone. Her first 
thought was that the good people, (i. e. the fairies) had 
been there and stolen it away ; but on examining farther 
she plainly perceived large foot-prints in the soft bank, 
and was conirinced it was the workjof no unearthly ma- 
rauder. Bitterly reproaching herself -for her carelessness, 
she again set forward ; and still hoping to reach Cork that 
night, she toiled on and on with increasing difficulty and 
distress, till as the evening closed her spirfts failed, she 
became faint, foot-sore and hungry, not having tasted any 
thing since the morning but a cold potatoe and a draught 
of buttermilk. She then looked round her in hopes of 
discovering some habitation, but there Was none in sight 
except a lofty castle, on a distant hill, which raising its 
proud turrets from amidst the plantations which sur- 
rounded it, glimmered faintly through the gathering gloom, 
and held out no temptation for the poor wanderer to turn 
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in there and rest In her despair she sat her down on a 
bank by the road side, and wept as she thought of her 
husband. 

Several horsemen rode by, and one carriage and fonr 
attended by servants, who took no farther notice of her 
than by a passing look ; while they went on their way 
like the priest and the Levite in the parable, poor Cath- 
leen dropped her head despairingly on her bosom. A 
faintness and torpor seemed to be stealing like a dark 
cloud over her senses, when the fast approaching sound 
of footsteps roused her attention, and turning, she saw at 
her side a man whose figure, too singular to be easily for- 
gotten, she recognized immediately ; it was Halloran the 
Pedlar. 

Halloran had been known for thirty years past in all 
the towns and villages between Waterford and Kerry. 
He was very old, he himself did not know his own age ; 
he only remembered that he was a ** tall slip of a boy'' 

when he was one of the regiment of foot, and 

fought in America in 1778. His dress was strange, it con- 
sisted of a woollen cap, beneath which strayed a few whrtse 
hairs, this was surmounted by an old military cocked hat, 
adorned with a few fragments of tarnished gold lace ; a 
frieze great coat with the sleeves dangling behind, was 
fastened at his throat, and served to protect his box of 
ivares which was slung at his back ; and he always carried 
a thick oak stick or kippeen in his hand. There was no- 
thing of the infirmity of age in his appearance : his cheek, 
though wrinkled and weather-beaten, was still ruddy : his 
step still firm, his eyes still bright : his jovial disposition 
made him a welcome guest in every cottage, and his jokes, 
though not equal to my Lord Norbury's, were repeated 
and applauded through the whole country. Halloran was 
returning from the fair of Kilkenny, where apparently his 
commercial speculations had been attended with success, 
as his pack was considerably diminished in size. Though 
he did not appear to recollect Cathleen, he addressed her 
in Irish, and asked her what she did there : she related in 
a few words her miserable situation. 

" In troth, then, my heart is sorry for ye, poor woman," 
he replied, compassionately ; "and what will ye do ?" 

•* An* what can I do ?" replied Cathleen, disconsolate- 
ly ; " and how will I even find the ford and get across to 
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Cork, when I don't know where I am this blessed mo- 
ment?" 

" Musha, then, it's little ye'U get there this night»" 
said the pedlar^ shaking his head. 

" Then I'll lie down here and die," said Cathleen, bursl- 
ing into fresh tears. 

" Die ! ye wouldn't !" he exclaimed, approaching near- 
er ; " is it to me, Peter Halloran, ye spake that word ; and 
am I the man that would lave a faymale at this dark hoar 
by the way side, let alone one that has the face of a friend, 
though I cannot rememher me of your name either, for the 
soul of me. But what matter for that ?" 

" Sure, I'm Kalty Reilly, of Castle Conn." 

*' Katty Reilly, sure enough ! and so no more talk of 
dying ! cheer up, and see, a mile farther on,, isn't there 
Biddy Hogan*s f Was, I mane, if the house aad all isn't 
gone : and it's there we'll get a hite and a sup, and a bed, 
too, please God. So lean upon my arm,, ma vourneen, it's 
strong enough yet" 

So saying, the old man, with an air of gallantry, half 
rustic, half military, assisted her in rising ; and supporting 
her on one arm, with the other he flourished his kippeen 
over his head, and they trudged on together, he singinf 
Cruiskeen-lawn at the top of his Toice, '^just," as he said, 
" to put the heart into her." 

After about half an hour's walking, they came to two 
crbssways, diverging from the high road : down one of 
these the pedlar turned, and in a few minutes they came in 
sight of a lonely house, situated at a little distance from 
the way-side. Above the door was a long stick projecting 
from the wall, at the end of which dangled a truss of siraw, 
signifying that within there was entertainment (good or 
bad) for man and beast. By this time it was nearly dark, 
and the pedlar going up to the door, lifted the latch, ex- 
pecting it to yield to his hand ; but it was fastened within : 
he then knocked and called, but there was no ai^wee. 
The building, which was many times larger than an ordi- 
nary cabin, had once been a manufactory, and afterward 
a farm-house. One end of it was deserted, and nearly in 
ruins ; the other end bore signs of having been at least 
recently inhabited. But such a dull hollow echo roog 
through the edifice at every knock, that it seamed the 
whole place waa now deserted. 
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i( Cathleen'^.begaii to be alanned, and crossed heraeU* 
ejaculating, ^ O God preserve us !" But the pedlar, who 

I appeared well acquainted with the premises, led her round 
to the back part of the house, where there were some 

I ruined out-buildings, and another low entrance. Here, 
raising his stout stick, he let fall such a heavy thump on the 

J door that it cracked again ; and a shrill voice from the other 
side demanded who was there ? After a satisfactory an- 

, swer, the door was slowly and cautiously opened, and the 

J figure of a wrinkled, half-famished, and half-naked beldam 

, appeared, shading a rush candle with one hand. Hallo- 
ran, who was of a fiery and hasty temper, began angrily : , 
'* Why, then, in the name of the great devil himself, didn't 
you open to us?" But he stopped suddenly, as if struck 
with surprise at the miserable object before him. 

** Is it Biddy Hogan herself, I see!" he exclaimed, 
snatching the candle from her hand, and throwing the light 
full on her face. A moment's scrutiny seemed enough^ 
and too much ; for, giving it back hastily, he supported 
Cathleen into the kitchen, the old woman leading the way, 
and placed her on an old settle, the first seat which pre* 
sented itself. When she was sufficiently recovered to look 
about her, Cathleen could not help feeling some alarm at 
finding herself in so gloomy and dreary a place. It had 
once been a large kitchen, or hall: at one end was an ampU 
chimney, such as are yet to be seen in some old country 
houses. The rafters were black with smoke or rottenness : 
the walls had been wainscoted with oak, but the greatest part 
had been torn down for firing. A table with three legs, a 
large stool, a bench in the chimney propped up with turf 
sods, and the seat Cathleen occupied, formed the only to* 
nHure. Every thing spoke utter misery, filth, and famine 
—the vfery *• abomination of desolation." 

" And what have ye in the house, Biddy, honey ?" was 
the pedlar's first question, as the old woman set down the 
light. " Little enough, I'm thinking." 

" Little ! It's nothing, then — ^no, not so much as a midge 
would eat have I in the house this blessed night, and no- 
body to send down to Balgowna." 

" No need of that, as our good luck would have it," said 
Halloran, and pulling a wallet from imder his loose coat, 
he dre\t from it a bone of cold meat, a piece of bacon, a 
lump of bread, and some cold potatoes. The old woman, 
roused by the sight of so much good cheer, began to blow 

D2 
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Up the dying ember* on the hearth ; put down among them 
the few potatoes to warm^ and busied herself in making 
some little preparations to entertain her guests. Meantime 
tiie old pedlar, casting from time to time an anxioncr glance 
towards Cathleen, and now and then an encouraging word, 
sat down on the low stool, resting his arms on his knees. 

" Times are sadly changed with ye, Biddy Hogan," said 
he at length, after a long silence. 

" Troth, ye may say so," she replied, with a sort of ffroan. 

" Bitter bad luck have we had in this world, any how." 

•* And Where's- the man of the house ? And where's the 
lad, Barny 1" 

" Where are they, is it ? Where should they be ? may 
be gone down to Ahnamoe." 

" But what*s come of Barny I The boy was a stout work- 
man, and a good son, though a devil-may-care fellow, too. 
I remember teaching him the soldier's exercise with this 
very blessed stick now in my hand ; and by the same token^ 
him doubling his fist at me when he wasn't bigger than the 
turf-kish yonder ; aye, and as long as Barny Ho^n could 
turn a sod of turf on my lord's land,, I thought his father 
and mother would never have WMited the bit and sup while 
the life was in him." 

At the mention of her son, the old woman looked up a 
moment, but immediately hung her head again. 

" Barny doesn't work for my lord now," said she. 

" And what for, then ?" 

The old woman seemed reluctant to answer — she hesi- 
tated. 

'' Ye didn't hear, then, how he got into trouble with 
my lord ; and how — ^myself doesn't know the rights of it 
—but Barny had always a bit of wild blood about h}^ ; 
and since that day he's taken to bad ways, and the ould 
man's ruled by him quite entirely ; and the one's glum 
and fierce like — and t'other's bothered : and, oh ! bittec's 
the time I have 'twixt 'em both !" 

While the old woman was uttering these broken com- 
plaints, sh^ placed the eatables on the table ; and Cath- 
leen, who was yet more faint from hunger thaa subdued 
by fatigue, was first- helped by the good-natured pedlar to 
ihe best of what was there : but, just as she was about to 
taste the food set before her, she chanced to see the eyes 
of the old woman fixed upon the morsel in her hand with 
such an envious and famished look, that from a sudden 
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impulse of benevolent feeling, she instantly held it out to 
her. The woman started, drew back her extended hand, 
and gazed at her wildly. 

" What is it then ails ye ?" said Cathleen, looking at 
her with wonder; then to herself, "hunger's turned the 
wits of her, poor soul I Take it — take it, mother," added 
she aloud : " eat, good mother ; sure there's plenty fot 
us all, and to spare," and she pressed it upon her with 
all the kindness of her nature. The old woman eagerly 
seized it. 

" God reward ye," said she, grasping Cathleen's hand, 
convulsively, and retiring to a corner, she. devoured the 
food with almost wolfish voracity. 

While they were eating, the two Hogans, father and 
son, came in. They had been setting snares for rabbits 
and game on the neighbouring hills; and evidently were 
both startled and displeased to find the house occupied ; 
which, since Barny Hogan's disgrace with " my lord," 
had been entirely shunned by the people round about. 
The old man gave the pedlar a sulky welcome. The 
son, with a muttered curse, went and took his seat in the 
chimney, where, turning his back, he set himself to chop 
a billet of wood. The father was a lean stooping figure, 
** bony, and gaunt, and grim :" he was either deaf, or af- 
fected deafness. The son was a short, brawny, thickset 
man, with features not naturally ugly, but rendered worse 
than ugly by an expression oi louring ferocity disgustingly 
blended with a sort of stupid drunken leer, the effect of 
habitual intoxication. 

Halloran stared at them awhile with visible astonish- 
ment and indignation, but pity and sorrow for a change so 
lamentable, smothered the old man's wrath; and as the 
eatables were by this time demolished, he took from his 
side pocket a tin flask of whiskey, calling to the old wo- 
man to boil some water " screeching hot," that he might 
make what he termed " a jug of stifif punch — enough to 
make a cat spake" He offered to share it with his hosts, 
who did not decline drinking ; and the noggin went round 
to all but Cathleen, who, feverish with travelling, and, 
besides, disliking spirits, would not taste it. The old 
pedlar, reconciled to his old acquaintances by this show 
of good fellowship, began to grow merry under the in- 
fluence of his whiskey-punch : he boasted of his late suc- 
cess in trade, showed with exultation his almost empty 
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pack, and taking out the only two handkerchiefs left in it, 
threw one to Cathleen, and the other to the old woman of 
the house ; then slapping his pocket, in which a quantity 
of loose money was heard to jingle, he swore he would 
treat Cathleen to a good hreakfast next morning; and 
threw a shilling on the table, desiring the old woman 
would provide ** stirabout for a dozen," and have it ready 
by the first light. 

Cathleen listened to this rhodomontade in some alarm ; , 
she fancied she detected certain suspicious glances be- 
tween -the father and son, and began tp feel an indescriba- 
ble dread of her company. She arose from the table, 
urging the pedlar good-humouredly to retire to rest, as 
they intended to be up and away so early next morning : 
then concealing her apprehensions under an affectation of 
extreme fatigue and drowsiness, she desired to be shown 
where she was to sleep. The old woman lighted a Ian- 
thorn, and led the way up some broken steps into a sort 
of loft, where she showed her two beds standing close to- 
gether ; one of these she intimated was for the pedlar, and 
the other for herself. Now Cathleen had been born and 
bred in an Irish cabin, where the inmates are usually 
lodged after a very promiscuous fashion ; our readers, 
therefore, will not wonder at the arrangement. Cathleen, 
however, required that, if possible, some kind of skreen 
should be placed between the beds. The old hag at first 
replied to this request with the most disgusting impu- 
dence ; but Cathleen insisting, the beds were moved 
asunder, leaving a space of about two feet between them ; 
and after a long search a piece of old frieze was dragged 
out from among some rubbish, and hung up to the low 
rafters, so as to form a curtain or partition half-way across 
the room. Having completed this arrangement, and 
wished her «*a sweet sleep and a sound, and lucky 
dreams," the old woman put the lanthorn on the floor, for 
there was neither chair nor table, and left her guest to 
repose. 

Cathleen said her prayers, only partly imdressed her- 
self, and lifting up the worn-out coverlet, lay down upon 
the bed. In a quarter of an hour afterward the pedlar 
staggered into the room, and as he passed the foot of her 
bed, bid God bless her, in a low voice. He then threw 
himself down on his bed, and in a few minutes, as she 
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judged by his hard and equal breathing, the old man was 
in a deep sleep. 

All was now still in the house, but Cathleen could not 
sleep. She was feverish and restless : her limbs ached, 
lier head throbbed and burned, undefinable fears beset her 
fancy; and whenever she tried to compose herself to 
slumber, the faces of the two men she had left below dit- 
toed and glared before her eyes. A sense of heat and suf- 
focation, accompanied by a parching thirst, came over 
her, caused, perhaps, by the unusual closeness of the 
room. This feeling of oppression increased till the very 
l^alls and rafters seemed to approach nearer and close 
upon her all around. Unable any longer to ensure this 
Intolerable smothering sensation, she was just aboift to 
rise and open the door or window, when she heard the 
whispering of voices. She lay still and listened. The 
latch was raised cautiously, — the door opened, and the 
two Hogans entered : they trod so softly that, though she 
saw them move before her, she heard no foot-fall. They 
approached the bed of Halloran^ and presently she heard 
a dull heavy blow, and then sounds — appalling sickening 
sounds — as of subdued struggles and smothered agony^. 
which convinced her that they were /nurdering the un»- 
fortunate pedlar. 

Cathleen listened^ almost congealed with horror, but 
she did not swoon: her turn, she thought,, must eome 
next, though in the same instant she felt instinctively that 
her only chance of preservation was to counterfeit pro- 
found sleep. The murderers, having done their work on 
the poor Pedlar, approached her bed, and threw the gleara 
of their lanthom full on her face; she lay quite still, 
breathing calmly and regularly. They brought the light 
to her eye-lids, but they did not wink or move; — there 
was a pause, a terrible pause, and then a whispering ; — 
and presently Cathleen thought she could distinguish a 
third voice, as of expostulation, but all in so very low a 
tone that though the voices were close to her she could 
not hear a woid that was uttered. After some moments, 
which appeared an age of agonizing suspense, the wretches 
withdrew, and Cathleen was left alone, and in darkness^ 
Then, indeed, she felt as one ready to die : to use her 
own affecting language, " the heart within me," said she^ 
♦'melted away like water^ but I waa resolute not to swoon, 
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and I did not. I knew that if I would preaenre my file, 
I must keep the sense in me, and / didJ*^ 

Now and then she fancied she heard the murdered maa 
move, and creep about in his bed, and this horrible con- 
ceit almost maddened her with terror: but she set herself 
to listen fixedly, and convinced her reason that all was 
still — that aU was over. 

8he then turned her thoughts to the possibility of es- 
cape. The window first suggested itself: the faint moon- 
light was just struggling through its dirty and" cobwebbed 
panes: it was very small, and Cathleen reflected, that 
besides ^he difficulty, and, perhaps, impossibility of get- 
ting through, it must be some height from the ground: 
neither could she tell on which side of the house it was 
situated, nor in what direction to turn, supposing she 
reached the ground : and, above all, she was aware that 
the slightest noise must cause her instant destruction. 
She thus resolved upon remaining quiet. 

It was most fortunate that Cathleen came to this deter- 
mination, for without the slightest previous sound the 
door again opened, and in the faint light, to which her 
eyes were now accustomed, she saw the head of the old 
woman bent forward in a listening attitude : in a few 
minutes the door closed, and then followed a whispering 
outside. She could not at first distinguish a word until 
the woman's sharper tones broke out, though in sup- 
pressed vehemence, with " If ye touch her life, Barny, a 
mother's curse go with ye ! enough's done." 

** She'll live, then, to hang us all," said the miscreant 
son. 

** Sooner than that, I'd draw this knife across her 
throat with my own hands ; and I'd do it again and again, 
sooner than they should touch your life, Barny, jewel: 
but no fear, the creature's asleep or de§id already with the 
fright of it." 

The son then said something which Cathleen could not 
hear ; the old woman replied, 

** Hisht ! I tell ye, no,-^no ; the ship's now in the Cove 
of Cork that's to carry her over the salt seas far enough 
out of the way : and haven't we all she has in the world? 
and more, didn't she take the bit out of her own mouth 
to put into mine ?" 

The son again spoke inaudibly; and then the voices 
ceased, leaving Cathleen uncertain as to her fate. 
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Shortly after the door opened, and the father and son 
again entered, and carried out the body of the wretched 
pedlar. They seemed to have the art of treading without 
noise, for though Cathleen saw them move, she could not 
liear a sound of a footstep. The old woman was all this 
time standing by her bed, and every now and then casting 
the light full upon her eyes; but as she remained quite 
still, and apparently in a deep calm sleep, they left her 
undisturbed, and slie neither saw nor heard any more of 
them that night. 

It ended at length — that long, long night of horror. 

Cathleen lay quiet till she thought the morning sufficiently 

advanced. She then rose, and went down into the 

kitchen : the, old woman was lifting a pot off the fire, and 

Bearly let it flEill as Cathleen suddenly addressed her, and 

with an appearance of surprise and concern, asked for 

her friend the pedlar, saying she had just looked into his 

bed, supposing he was still asleep, and to her great 

amazement had found it empty^ The old woman replied, 

that he had set out at early daylight for Mallow, having 

only just remembered that his business called him that 

vay before he went to Cork. , Cathleen affeeted great 

wonder and perplexity, and reminded the woman that he 

had promised to pay for her breakfast. 

*' An' so he did, sure enough," she replied, *^ and paid 
for it too ; and by the same token didn't I go down to 
Balgowna myself for the milk and the male before the 
sun was over the tree tops; and here it is for ye, ma col- 
leen*:"£so saying, she placed a bowl of stirabout and some 
milk before Cathleen, ai^d then sat down on the stool 
opposite to her, watching her intently. 

Poor Cathleen! she had but little inclination to eat, 
and felt as if every bit would choke her : yet she continued 
to force down her breakfast, and apparently with the ut- 
most ease and appetite, even to the last morsel set before 
W. While eating, she inquired about the husband and 
son, and the old woman replied, that they had started at 
the first burst of light to cut turf in a bog, about five miles 
distant. 

When Cathleen had finished her breakfast, she returned 
the old woman many thanks for her kind treatment, and 
then desired to know the nearest way to Cork. The wo- 
man Hogan informed her that the distance was about 
Bcven miles, and though the usual road was by the high- 
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way from which they had turned the preceding ereniflff 
there was a much shorter way across some fields whicli 
she pointed out Cathleen listened attentively to her 
directions, and then hidding farewell with many demon* 
strations of gratitude, she proceeded on her fearful jour- 
ney. The cool morning air, the cheerful song of the 
early hirds, the dewy freshness of the turf, were all unno- 
ticed and unfelt: the sense of danger was paramount, 
while her faculties were all alive and awake to meet it, 
for a feverish and unnatural strength seemed to animate 
her limhs» She stepped on, shortly debating with herself 
whether to follow the directions given by the old woman. 
The high-road appeared the safest; on the other hand, 
she was aware that the slightest betrayal of mistrust wonld 
perhaps be followed by her destruction ; and thus ren- 
dered brave even by the excess of her fears, she deter- 
mined to take the cross path. Just as she had come to this 
resolution, she reached the gate which she had been direct- 
ed to pass through ; and without the aflightest apparent he- 
sitation, she turned in, and pursued the lonely way through 
the fields. Often did she fancy she heard footsteps steal- 
thily following her, and never approached a hedge without 
expecting to see the murderers start up from behind it; 
yet she never once turned her head, nor quickened nor 
slackened-her pace ; 

Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth whIJ^ in fear and dread, 
Be«aii6e he knows a frightfal fiend 

Doth close behindhim tread. 

She had proceeded in this manner about three quarters 
of a mile, and approached a thick and dark grove of un- 
derwood, when she beheld seated upon the opposite stile 
an old woman in a red cloak. The sight of a human be- 
ing made her heart throb more quickly for a moment; 
but on approaching nearer, with all her faculties sharp- 
ened by the sense of danger, she perceived that it was no 
old woman, but the younger Hogan, the murderer of 
Halloran, who was thus disguised. His face was partly 
concealed by a blue handkerchief tied round his head and 
under his chin, but she knew him by the peculiar and 
hideous expression of his eyes : yet with amazing and 
almost incredible self-possession, she continued to advance 
Mhout manifesting the least alarm, or sign of recogni- 
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tlon ; and walking up to the pretended old woman, said 
in a clear voice, " The blessing of the morning on ye, 
good mother 1 a fine day for travellers like you and me !" 
** A fine day," he replied, coughing and mumbling in a 
feigned voice, " but ye see, hugh, ughi ye see I've walked 
this morning from the Cove of Cork, jewel, and troth I'm 
almost spent, and I've a bad cowld, and a cou^ on me, 
as ye may hear,?' and he coughed vehemently. Cathleen 
made a motion to pass the stile, but the disguised old 
woman stretching out a great bony hand, seized her gown/ 
Still Cathleen did not quail. '' Musha, then, have ye no-> 
thing to give a poor ould woman ?" said the monster, in 
a whining, snuffling tone. 

*' Nothing have I in this w\de world," said Cathleen, 
quietly disengaging her gown, but without moving. " Sure 
it's only yesterday I was robbed of all I had but the little 
clothes on my back, and if I hadn*'t met with charity from 
others, I had starved by the way-side by this time." 

" Och ! and is there no place hereby where they would 
|rive a potatoe and a cup of cowld water to a poor old 
woman ready to drop on her road ?" 

Cathleen instantly pointed forward to the house she 
had just left, and recommended her to apply there. ^* Sure 
they're good, honest people, though poor enough, Qod 
help diem," she continued, '* and I wish ye, mother, no 
worse luck than myself had, and that's a good friend to 
treat you to a supper — aye, and a breakfast too ; there it 
is, ye may just see the light smoke rising like a thread 
over the hill, just foment ye ; and so God speed ye !" 

Cathleen turned to descend the stile as she spoke, ex- 
pecting to be again seized with a strong and murderous 
grasp : but her enemy, secure in his disguise, and never 
doubting her perfect unconsciousness, suffered her to pass 
unmolested. 

Another half-mile brought her to the top of a rising 
Ifround, within sight of the high-road ; she could sea 
crowds of people on horseback and on foot, with ears 
and carriages passing along in one direction ; for it was, 
though Cathleen did not then know it, the first day of the 
Cork Assizes. As she gazed, she wished for the wings of 
a bird that she might in a moment flee over the space 
which intervened between her and safety ; for though she 
oould clearly see the high-road from the hill on which she 
stood, a valley of broken ground at its foot, aiid two wide 
Vol. II— E 
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^elds still separated )ier from it ; but with the same tm' 
failing spirit, and at the same steady pace, she proceeded 
onwards s and now she had reached the middle of the last 
field, and a thrill of new-born hope was beginning to flut- 
ter at her heart, when suddenly two men burst through 
the fence at the farther side of the field, and adyanced 
towards her. One of these she thought at the first glance 
resembled her husband, but that it wcls her husband him- 
self was an idea which never entered her mind. Her 
imagination was possessed with the one supreme idea of 
danger and death by murderous hands ; she doubted not 
that these were the two Hogans in some new disguise, 
and silently recommending herself to God, she steeled her 
heart to meet this fresh trial of her fortitude ; aware, that 
however it might end, it must be the last. At this mo* 
ment one of the men throwing up his arms, ran forward, 
shouting her name, in a voice — ^a dear and well-knoivD 
voice, in which she coiUd not be deceived :-— it was her 
husband ! 

The poor woman, who had hitherto supported her 
spirits and her self-possession, stood as if rooted to the 
ground, weak, motionless, and gasping for breath. A cold 
dew burst from every pore ; her ears tingled, her heart 
fluttered as though it would burst from her bosom. When 
she attempted to call out, and raise her hand in token of 
recognition, the sounds died away rattling in her throat; 
her ariti dropped powerless at her side ; and when her hus- 
band came up, and she made a last effort to spring towards 
him, she sank down at his feet in strong convulsions. 

Reilly, much shocked at what he supposed the effect 
of sudden surprise, knelt down and chafed his wife's tem- 
ples ; his comrade ran to a neighbouring spring for water, 
which they sprinkled plentifully over her : when, how- 
ever, she returned to life, her intellects appeared to hare 
fled for ever, and she uttered such wild shrieks and excla- 
mations, and talked so incoherently, that the men hecamtf 
exceedingly terrified, and poor Reilly himself almost as 
distracted'as his wife. After vainly attempting to poothe 
and recover her, they at length forcibly carried her down 
to the inn at Balgowna, a hamlet about a mile farther on, 
where she remained for several hours in a state of deli- 
rium, one fit succeeding another with little intermission. 

Towards evening she became more composed, and was 
able to give some account of the horrible events of the 
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preceding night It happened, opportunely, that a gen- 
tleman of fortune in the neighbourhood, and a magistrate, 
was riding by late that evening on his return from the 
Assizes at Cork, and stopped at the inn to refresh his 
horse. Hearing that something unusual and frightful had 
occurred, he alighted, and examined the woman himself, 
in the presence of one or two persons. Her tale appeared 
to him so strange and wild from the manner in which she 
told it, and her account of her own courage and sufierings 
%o exceedingly incredible, that he was at first inclined to 
.4^beliere the whole, and suspected the poor woman 
either of imposture or insanity. He did not, however, 
think proper totally to neglect her testimony, but imme* 
diately sent off information of the murder to Cork. Con- 
stables with a warrant were despatched the same night to 
the house of the Hogans, which they found empty, and 
the inmates already fled : but after a long search, the body 
of the wretched Halloran, and part of his property, were 
found concealed in a stack of old chimneys among the 
ruins ; and this proof of guilt was decisive. The country 
ivas instantly up; the most active search after the mur* 
derers was made by the police, assisted by all the neigh- 
bouring peasantry ; and before twelve o'clock the follow- 
ing night, the three Hogans, father, mother, and son, had 
been apprehended in different places of concealment, and 
placed in safe custody. Meantime the Coroner's inquest 
having sat on the body, brought in a verdict of wilful murder« 

As the judges were then at Cork, the trial came on im- 
mediately ; and from its extraordinary circumstances, ex- 
cited the most intense and general interest Among the 
property of poor Halloran discovered in the house, were 
a pair of shoes and a cap which Cathleen at once identi- 
fied as belonging to herself, and Reilly's silver watch was 
found on the younger Hogan. When questioned how 
they came into his possession, he sullenly refused to an- 
swer. His mother eagerly, and as if to shield her son, 
confessed that she was the person who had robbed Cath- 
leen in the former part of the day, that she had gone out 
on the Carrick road to beg, having been left by her hus- 
band and son for two days without the mean^ of support ; 
ftnd finding Cathleen asleep, she had taken away the bun- 
dle, supposing it to contain food ; and did not recognize 
her as the same person she had robbed, till Cathleen 
ofiTered her part of her supper. 

The surgeon, who had been called to examine the body 
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of Halloran, deposed to the cause of his death ; — that the 
old man had been first stunned by a heavy blow on the 
temple, and then strangled. Other witnesses deposed to 
the finding of the body : the previous character of the k 
Hogans, and the circumstances attending their apprehen- i 
sion ; but the principal witness was Cathleen. She ap- 
peared, leaning on her husband, her face was ashy pale, 
and her limbs too weak for support; yet she, howevei, 
was perfectly collected, and gave her testimony with that \ 
precision, simplicity, and modesty, peculiar to her cha- \ 
racter* When ahe had occasion to allude to her own 
feelings, it was with such natural and heart-felt eloquence 
that the whole co^rt was affected; and when she de* 
•cribed her rencontre at the stile, there was a general 
pressure and a breathless suspense : and then a loud mur> 
mur of astonishment and admiration fully participated by 
even the bench of magistrates. The evidence was clear 
and conclusive ; and the jury, without retiring, gave their 
verdict, guilty — Death. 

When the miserable wretches were asked, in the usual 
forms, if they had any thing to say why thetiwful sentence 
should not be passed upon them, the old man replied by 
a look of idiotic vacancy, and was mute — the younger 
Hogan answered sullenly, ^'^^ Nothing:" the , old woman^ 
staring wildly on her son, tried to speak ; her lips moved, 
but without a sound — and she fell forwurd on the bar in 
aitrong fits. 

At this moment Cathleen rushed from the arms of her 
husband, and throwing herself on her knees, with clasped 
hands, and cheeks streaming with tears, begged for mercf 
for the old woman. " Mercy, my lord judge l" she ex- 
claimed. '^ Gentlemen, your.honours, have mercy on her.. 
She had mercy on me t She only did their bidding. As 
for the bundle, and all in it, I give it to her with all my 
soul, so it's no robbery. The grip of hunger's hard to- 
bear ; and if she hadn't taken it then, where would I have 
been now ? Sure they would have killed me for the sake 
of the watch, and I would have been a corpse before yoiit 
honours this moment. O mercy! mercy for her! or neve* 
will I sleep asy on this side of the grave !" 

The judge, though much affected, was obliged to have he 
forcibly carried from 'the court, and justice took its awfi* 
course. Sentence of 4eaith ^as pronounced on all the pri 
soners ; but the woman was reprieved, and afterward tran^ 
ported. The two men were executed within forty-eiglR 
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hours after their conviction, on the Gallows Green. They 
made no public confession of their guilt, and met their fate 
Math sullen indifference. The awful ceremony was for a 
moment interrupted by an incident which afterward fur- 
nished ample matter for wonder and speculation among the 
superstitious populace. It was well known that the younger 
Hogan had been long employed on the estate of a noble- 
man in the neighbourhood ; but having been concerned in 
the abduction of a young female, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, which for want of legal evidence could 
not be brought home to him, he was dismissed; and, find- 
ing himself an object of general execration, he had since 
'been skulking about the country, associating with house- 
breakers and other lawless and abandoned characters. At 
the moment the hangman was adjusting the rope round his 
neck, a. shrill voice screamed from the midst of the crowdt 
** Barny Hogan ! do ye mind Grace Power, and the last 
words ever she spoke to ye?" There was a general move- 
ment and confusion ; no one could or would tell whence 
the voice proceeded. The wretched man was seen to 
change countenance for the first time, and raising himself 
on tiptoe, gazed wildly round upon the multitude : but 
he said nothing ; and in a few minutes he was-no more. 

The reader may wish to know what has become of Cath- 
leen, our heroine^ in the true sense of the word. Her story, 
her sufferings, her extraordinary fortitude, and pure sim- 
plicity of character, made her an object of general curios- 
ity and interest : a subscription was raised for her, which 
soon amounted to a liberal sum ; they were enabled to pro- 
cure Reilly's discharge from the army, and with a part of 
the money, Cathleeh, who, among her other perfections, 
was exceedingly pious after the fashion of her creed and 
country, founded yearly masses for the soul of the poor 
pedlar ; and vowed herself to make a pilgrimage of thanks- 

giving to St. Gobnate's well. Mr. L., me magistrate who 
ad first examined her in the little inn at Balgowna, made 
her a munificent present ; and anxious, perhaps, to offer yet 
farther amends for his former doubts of her veracity, he 
invited Reilly, on very advantageous terms, to settle on his 
estate, where he rented a neat cabin, and a handsome plot 
of potatoe ground. There Reilly and his Cathleen were 
living ten years ago, with an increasing family, and in the 
enjoyment of much humble happiness ; and there, for aught 
I know to the contrary, they may be living at this day. 

E3 
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o 

There is a comfort in the strength of love, I j^ 

Making that pang endurable, which else I 

"Would overset the tMfain-ror break the heart. I * 

WlM-dswrik, I \i 

t 

The monuments which hmnan art has raised to hunnn I | 
pride or power may decay with that power, or surrive to I « 
mock that pride ; hut sooner or later they perish — ^their I ] 
place knows them not. In the aspect of a ruin, however I i 
imposing in itself, and however magnificent or dear the I t 
associations connected with it, there is always something ^ 
sad and humiliating, reminding us how poor and how firail | 
are the works of man, how unstable his hopes, and hov 
limited his capacity compared to his aspirations ! But whei 
man has made to himself monuments of the works of God; 
when the memory of human affections, human intellect, 
human power^ is blended with the immutable features of 
nature, they consecrate each oUier, and both endure toge- 
ther to the end. In a state of high civilization, man trusts 
to the record of brick and marble — the pyramid, the col- 
umn, the temple, the tomb : 

" Then the bust 
And altar rise — then sink again to dust" 

In the earlier stages of society, tKe isolated rock — the 
mountain, cloud-encircled — the river, rolling to its ocean- 
home — the very stars themselves — were endued with sym- 
pathies, and constituted the first, as they will be the last, 
witnesses and records of our human destinies and feelings. 
The glories of the Parthenon shall fade into oblivion; 
but while the heights of Thermopylae stand, and while a 
wave murmurs in the gulph of Salamis, a voice shall cry 
aloud to the universe — " Freedom and glory to those who 
can dare to die ! — woe and everlasting infamy to. him who 

1 t?^ '^**^® ^® (written in 1830) is founded on a striking incident re- 
lated m Humboldt's narrative. The fects remain unaltered. 
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would enthral the unconquerable spirit T* The Coliseum 
with its sanguinary trophies is crumbling to decay ; but the 
Islet of Nisida, where Brutus parted with his Portia — the 
steep of Leucadia, still remain fixed as the foundations of 
tiie earth ; and lasting as the round world itself shall be the 
memories that hover over them ! As long as the waters 
of the Hellespont flow between Sestos and Abydos, the 
fame of the love that perished there shall never pass away. 
A traveller, pursuing his weary way through the midst of 
an African desert — a barren, desolate, and almost bound- 
» less solitude — found a gigantic sculptured head, shattered 
and half-buried in the sand ; and near it the fragment of a 
t pedestal, on which these words might be with pain de- 
r ciphered : I ain Ozymandias, Xing' of kings ; look upon 
my works, ye mighty ones, and despair T' Who was Ozy- 
mandias? — ^where are now his works ? — ^what bond of 
thought or feeling, links his past with our present? The 
Arab, with his beasts of burthen, tramples unheeding over 
these forlorn vestiges of human art and human grandeur. 
In the wildest part of the New Continent, hidden amid the 
depths of interminable forests, there stands a huge rock, 
hallowed by a tradition so recent that the man is not yet 
gray-headed who was born its contemporary ; but that rock, 
and the tale which consecrates it, shall carry down to future 
ages a deep lesson — a moral interest lasting as itself — how- 
ever the aspect of things and the conditions of people 
change around it. Henceforth no man shall gaze on it with 
careless eye ; but each shall whisper to his own bosom — 
*' What is stronger than love in a mother's heart?— what 
more fearful than power -wielded by ignorance ? — or what 
more lamentable than the abuse of a benefix;ent name to 
purposes of selfish cruelty ?" 

Those vast regions which occupy the central part of 
South America, stretching from Guinea to the foot of the 
Andes, overspread with gigantic and primeval forests, and 
watered by mighty rivers — those solitary wilds where man 
appears unessential in the scale of creation, and the traces 
of his power are few and far between — have lately occu* 
pied much of the attention of Europeans ; partly from the 
extraordinary events and unexpected revolutions ; which 
have convulsed the nations round them ; and partly from 
the researches of enterprising travellers who have penetra- 
ted into their remotest districts. But till within the last 
twenty years these wild regions have been unknown, except 
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through the means of the Spenwh and Portognes 
settled as missionaries along the banks of the Or 
the Paraguay. The men thus deroted to otter ba 
from all intercomrse with civilized life, are genen 
ciscan or Capuchin friars, bom in the Spanish 
Their pious duties are sometimes voluntary, a 
times imposed by the superiors of their order ; 
case their destiny appears at first view deplor 
their self-sacrifice sublime ; yet, when we reco 
these poor monks generally exchanged the mc 
solitude of the cloister for the magnificent lom 
the boundless woods and far-spreading sayan 
sacrifice appears less terrible ; even where ace 
by suffering, privation, and occasionally by dange 
these men combine with their religious zeal son 
of understanding and enlightened benevolence, 1 
been enabled to enlarge the sphere of knowledge 
ization, by exploring the productions and geog 
these unknown regions; and by collecting int( 
and humanizing the manners of the native tri 
seem strangely to unite the fiercest and most 
traits of savage life, with some of the gentlest in 
our common nature. But when it has happened i 
priests have been men of narrow minds and t 
tempers, they have on some occasions fearfully a 
authority entrusted to them ; and being remov 
thousand miles from the European settlements ai 
straint of the laws, the power they have exer 
been as far beyond control as the calamities t 
caused have been beyond all remedy and all reli 

Unfortunately for those who were trusted to h; 
Father Gomez was a missionary of this charac 
was a Franciscan friar of the order of Observanc 
dwelt in the village of San Fernando, near the i 
the Orinoco, whence his authority extended as 
over several missions in the neighbourhood of w 
Fernando was the capital. The temper of this 
naturally cruel and despotic ; he was wholly un( 
and had no idea, no feeling, of the true spirit of 
benevolence : in this respect, the savages whoi 
been sent to instructand civilize were in reality le 
and less ignorant than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which Father Gc 
brought from his cell in the convent of Ango 
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spread contamination and oppression through his new 
domain, were pride and ararice ; and both were interested 
in increasing the number of his converts, or rather, of his 
slaves. In spite of the wise and humane law of Charles 
the Third, prohibiting the conversion of the Indian natives 
"by force, Gomez, like others of his brethren in the more 
distant missions, often accomplished his purpose by direct 
violence. He was accustomed to go, with a party of his 
people, and lie in wait near the hordes of unreclaimed In- 
dians : when the men were absent he would forcibly seize 
on the women and children, bind them, and bring them off 
in triumph to his village. There, being baptized and 
taught to make the sign of the cross, they were called 
'Christians, but in reality were slaves. In general, the 
"women thus detained pined away and died ; but the 
children became accustomed to their new mode of life, 
forgot their woods, and paid to their Christian master a 
-willing and blind obedience ; thus in time they became the 
oppressors of their own people. 

Father Gomez called these incursions, la conquista 
espiritual — the conquest of souls. 

One day he set off on an expedition of this nature, at- 
tended by twelve armed Indians ; and after rowing some 
leagues up the river Guaviare, which flows into the Ori- 
noco, they perceived, through an opening in the trees, and 
at a little distance from the shore, an Indian hut. It is 
the custom of these people to live isolated in families ; 
;and so strong is their passion for solitude, that when col- 
lected into villages they frequently build themselves a 
little cabin at a distance from their usual residence, and 
retire to it, at certain seasons, for days together. The 
cabin of which I speak was one of these solitary villas — 
if I may so apply the word. It was constructed with 
peculiar neatness, thatched with palm leaves, and over- 
shadowed with cocoa trees and laurels ; it stood alone in 
the wilderness, embowered in luxuriant vegetation, and 
looked like the chosen abode of simple and quiet happi- 
ness. Within this hut a young Indian woman (whom I 
shall call Guahiba, from the name of her tribe) was busied 
in making cakes of the cassava root, and preparing the 
family meal, against the return of her husband, who was 
fishing at some distance up the river ; her eldest child, 
about five or six years old, assisted her ; and from time to 
time, while thus employed, the mother torned her eyes» 
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beaming with fond affection, upon the playful gambol 
of two little infants, who, being just able to crawl aloi 
were rolling together on the ground, laughing and croi 
ing with all their might. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian woi 
looked towards the river, impatient for the return of h^ 
husband. But her bright dark eyes, swimming wid 
eagerness and affectionate solicitude, became fixed anJ 
glazed with terror when, instead of him she so fondly ex 
pected, she beheld the attendants of Father Gom«z, creep 
ing stealthily along the sid^ of the thicket towards hei 
cabin. Instantly aware of her danger (for the nature am 
object of these incursions were the dread of all the countr 
round) she uttered a piercing shriek, snatched up her in 
fants in her arms, and, calling on the other to follon 
rushed from the hut towards the forest. As she had con 
siderably the start of her pursuers, sh^ would probabl] 
have escaped, and have hidden herself effectually ii 
its tangled depths, if her precious burthen had not im 
peded her flight; but thus encumbered she was easil] 
overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot and wily as tht 
young jaguar, escaped to carry to the wretched father thi 
news of his bereavement, and neither father nor chili 
were ever more beheld in their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba-r-boum 
her, tied her two children together, and dragged her dowi 
to the river, where Father Gomez was sitting in his canoe 
waiting the issue of the expedition. At the sight of the 
captives his eyes sparkled ' with a cruel triumph; he 
thanked his patron saint that three more souls were ad- 
ded to his community ; and then, heedless of the tears of 
the mother, and the cries of her children^ he commanded 
his followers to row back with all speed to San Fernando. 

There Guahiba and her infants were placed in a hut un- 
der the guard of two Indians ; some food was given to 
her, which she at first refused, but afterward, as if on 
reflection, accepted. A young Indian girl was then sent 
to her — a captive convert of her own tribe, who had not 
yet quite forgotten her native language. She tried to 
make Guahiba comprehend that in this village she and 
her children must remain during the rest of their lives, in 
order that they might go to heaVen after they were dead* 
Guahiba listened, but understood nothing of what wai 
addressed to her ; nor could she be made to conceive foi 
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Jprhat purpose she was torn from her husband and her 
fiome, nor why she was to dwell for the remainder of her 
^ ^e among a strange people, and against her will. Dur- 
- ing that night she remained tranquil, watching over her 
i. JBfants as they slumbered by her side ; but the moment 
I Ihedawn appeared she took them in her arms and ran off 
li l» the woods. 8he was immediately brought back ; but 
i^Ho sooner were the eyes of her keepers ti^rned from her 
Ftiian she snatched up her children, and again fled; — 
^ again — and again ! At every new attempt she was pun- 
ished with more and more severity; she was kept from 
food, and at length repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In 
vain ! — apparently she did not even understand why she 
was thus treated ; and one instinctive idea alone, the de- 
sire of escape, seemed to possess her mind and govern 
all her movements. If her oppressors only turned from 
her, or looked another way, for an instant, she invariably 
caught up her children and ran ofi' towards the forest. 
Father Gomez Was at length wearied by what he termed 
her " blind obstinacy ;" and, as the only means of securing 
all three, he took measures to separate the mother from 
her children, and resolved to convey Guahiba to a distant 
mission, whence she should never find her way back either 
to them or to her home. 

In pursuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with her hands 
tied behind her, was placed in the bow of a canoe. Fa- 
ther Gomez seated himself at the helm, and they rowed 
away. 

The few travellers who have visited these regions agree 
in describing a phenomenon, the cause of which is still a 
mystery to geologists, and which imparts to the lonely 
depths of these unappropriated and unviolated shades an 
efect intensely and indescribably mournful. The granite 
rocks which border the river, and extend far into the con* 
tiguous woods, assume strange, fantastic shapes ; and are 
covered with a black incrustation, or deposit^ which con- 
trasted with the snow-white foam of the waves breaking 
on them below, and the pale lichens which spring from 
their crevices and creep along their surface above, give 
these shores an aspect perfectly funereal. Between these 
melancholy rocks^ — so high and so steep that a landing- 
place seldom occurred for leagues together — the canoe of 
Father Gomez slowly glided, though urged against the 
stream by eight robust Indians. 
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The unhappy Goahiba sat at first perfectly nmnorei 
and apparently amazed and stunned by her situation ; s^ 
did not comprehend what they were going to do with herl 
but after a while she looked up towards the sun, thei 
down upon the stream ; and perceiving, by the direction* ^ 
of the one and the course of the other, that every stroki 
of the oar carried her farther and farther from her b 
loved and helpless children, her husband, and her natir 
home, her countenance was seen to change and assume li 
fearful expression. As the possibility of escape, in her; 
present situation, had never once occurred to her captors^ 
she had been very slightly and carelessly bound. Shr 
watched her opportunity, burst the withes on her arm8» 
with a sudden effort flung herself overboard, and diyed 
under the waves ; but in another moment she rose again 
at a considerable distance, and swam to the shore. The |^ 
current, being rapid and strong, carried her down to the ^^ 
base of a dark granite rock which projected into the 
stream ; she climbed it with fearless agility, stood for an 
instant on its summit, looking down upon her tyrantSt 
then plunged into the forest, and was lost to sight. 

Father uomez, beholding his victim thus unexpectedly 
escape 1^^, sat mute and thunderstruck for some mo* 
ments, unable to give utterance to the extremity of his 
rage and astonishment. When, at length, he found voice, 
he commanded his Indians to puU with all their might to 
the shore ; then to pursue the poor fugitive, and bring her |« 
back to him, dead or alive. 

Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained to break |s 
her way through the tangled wilderness, continued her 
flight ; but soon exhausted and breathless, with the tIo* 
lence of her exertions, she was obliged to relax in her 
efforts, and at length sunk down at the fo^t of a huge lau-* 
rel tree, where she concealed herself, as well as she might, I'r. 
among the long, interwoven grass. There, crouching 
and trembling in her lair, she heard t|}e voices of her per- 
secutors hallooing to each other through the thicket. She 
would probably have escaped but for a large mastiff which 
the Indians had with them, and which scented her out in 
her hiding place. The moment she heard the dreaded 
animal snufling in the air, and tearing his way .through 
the grass, she knew she was lost. The Indians came up. 
She attempted no vain resistance ; but, with a sullen p«s- 
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Auet oa iM^ iitiqh 4impliiie M h« thought would btakli 
ir ehiMifen fr«iii her meouNryy «iid cure Ji«r ibtf ever Af 
»r pfumon .6>r ^n^ping. He ordered h»t jto b« f HrelclMdi 
pmi ib»t fvaM^ ro^k where sbe btd tended firom iIm 
inoe, on the summit of which she had stood, asif eKvIl^ 
ig til her i|ight,— -fftf^ hock of mjb uwrmitm^ ts il baa 
tier (H<iee:b€«9 dofiomioaled^-^od tfiere ilogg«d tiU she 
««I4 ^(irce)7 niOFe or (Sfneak. She weti then bovMi 
lore 9ociirelf,iplm^4n the c»noe«.a«d«»med to Jarilii^ 
be aeat of a mie^ton far up itbe nver* 

It was near sunset when they trnvod aI ihia ?ilhlgi^ 
md the inh^bH«n|d were preparing to goto je^t, I3aa- 
^ba !W»B dep^sitied fodr th^ night in a large baen^^IifcehiiiiAt 
qf,; whi^ ^eryed ^ • ^kee of womihip, a.publie mago-i 
$iiie» and, oe^ asionallyy as & bori^aek. Father Gomea oih 
ieri^ two or thr^e I|Eidiiin0 of Javita to heei> g^ard orev 
1^ «ltei^liately« reUoFiog each ether through the sight | 
11^ then H'^eiit |o repose hiio&elf nfter the fatigues etf" bii 
'Qjige* Ap ibe wrf^ed oftpiUve iieitber resisted not 
cx^ip^ifiect Ffttbor Go^ez; fluttered h^mefiU ihf^t she woft 
now reduced (0 piibnnwoi^* I^ittle po^^ he feAAm. ^ 
bgfp^^ of this fppd |XM>ther ! He j^topk for stupor» or 
I^^Af^tioDf tbe calin^e/Eie of a ^xed reM>l^e^ hk «teeiio## 
in bonds, aiod in torture, her hearMhrobbed with but OM 
feeling; one thought alciiji^^ possessed her whole. JPOU^:'*^ 
her child reu-nher cbildren-r^and s till her ebijUkea I , , , 

Among the fodians appoioited to watqb her Wli»ia y'OUth 
«boi|t e^hteeji or ^ipetei^q^ yeare of 9ige, who, periQeiifiiljf 
Qiath^r arms were misecabjly bruised by the stripes shU 
bad received, i^nd that she .is^uySered the most.e<^>^te $^gO0)r 
from the, savage tightoeas with) wb^ch ^e; cords wearer 
jrawn, let fall an exclamation, of pity in the l^gpaga,0( 
Iter tribe^ , Quipk; she j^ei^ied the moment of feeling* m^i 
uldjressed him a^ oue of her people. ).. 

^'Guahibo," she said, in a whispered tone, /' thoK 
ipeakest.my langp^ge, and doubtless thou a rt my brother & 
WUt thou see lue perieh without pity, O son of my peo^ 
[)le? . Abt <^ut these bonds whi^h. enter into my ieshl { 
faint with pain I I4ie!" i 

. The ypung ms|n heard, and, as^ if terrified, reaM)yed a 
fewp^ces frojDQi her apd H^l^ sileiice« Afterward, when 
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him eompaniiOfiiB w»r^ out Di tight, and he was kft i 
watch, he approached, and said, ** Guahiba !— our 
w^re the )Mme, and I may not see thee iMe $ Mt 
these bonds, white irian will Hog* me: — ^wlh Uioii 
lent ^ if I loosen them, and give thee ease 1^ An 
spfofce, he stooped and loosened the thongs on he 
and arms ; ' she smiled upon him languidl3r, and a 
satisfied. < 

' Nfghtwa^nowcomhigon. Guahiba dropped 1 
on her bosom, and closed her eyes, as if exhai 
weariness. The young Indian believing that si 
afler some' hesitation laid himself down on his m; 
companions were already slumbering in the pore 
building, and all was still. 

Then Guahiba raised her head. It Was nigl 
nigbt-^withdut m^oon or' star. T^ere was no so 
eept the breathiiig t)f the sleepers around her, 
humming of the mosquitoes. She listened for si 
with her whole soul; but all was silence. 8 
gnkwed the loosened thongs asunder with he 
Her hands once free, she released her feet : and ^ 
morning came she had disappeared. Search w 
ft>r her in erery direction, but ift rain ; and Fat 
me^, balAed and wrathful, retufned to his village 
^ The distance between Javita and San Fernand 
Chiahiba had left her infants, is twenty-five leiR| 
freight line. A fearful wilderness of giganti 
trees, and intermingling underwood, separated tl 
missions ^— a savage and awful solitude, which, p 
itnce the beginnitig of the worlds had never been 
by humftn foot. All tommutiication was earrik 
the river; and there; Hved nbf a man, whether I] 
Eurotpeaff, bdld enough to hdve attempted the rot 
the shore. It was the commencement of the rt 
son* The sky, obscured by clouds, seldom revc 
sun by day; and neither moon nor glesni of V 
star by night. The rivers had overflowed, and 
kinds were inundated. There was no visible c 
direct the traveller; no shelter/ no defence, no 
guide. Was it Providemie-^was it the sfi'ong in 
ttiaterna) love^ which led this courageous woman 
the depths of the pathless woods — where rivulets, 
to torrents by the rains, intercepted her at eve 
where the thorny lianas^ twining from tree to t 
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nrilnmtft inipeiietrable lMrvi«r; #%«!%( 4l«moiqmi- 
ing in elonttdt' c(^n' her path ; where the jugvar snU 
gallop linked to deirour h««vifi^reth&ratUe*thckJ$ 
e water^eeirpeiit lay eotled up m the damp graMi» 
spring at her; where she had no food to sinppoiit 
hausted frame, biit a few berries, and the large 
m^s which build their nests ori the trees f How di« 
—how sustained — cannot be' told : thepoor woman 
could not tell. Ail tkatc^nbe known with a«jr 
ty is, that the fourth risikig sibn beheM her at Sten 
ido; a wild, and wasted^ and fearful objeet; her 
elled and bleeding — her hands torn — her be>dy eet^ 
ritK WBX^nds, and etnaeidted with ^^mine and fa- 
«bnt once more ^n^r h«er children ! ^ 

several hours she hovered round the hut in whiok 
[ left them, gating on it from a distance with longing 
id a sick heart; without daring to atihrance r at length 
roeived that all the inhabitants had quittied their 
S to attend vespers; then she stole fVom thethickel, 
preached, 'With faint and tilnnid steps, the spot whicli 
led her heart's treasures* She entercdi and found 
Btnts left alone^ and playing together on a mat : they 
ed at her appearance, so changed wa^ ehe by aufi- 
bat when sho called them by name, they knew her 
voice, and stretched out their little arms tdw%rdii 
[n that mohaent, the mother forgot all she had en^ 
-«U her anguish,' all her fears, e^ery thing oti 
>ut the objecl^ which blessbd her eyes. She sat 
>etween her children— she took them oh her kneei 
clasped them in an agony ol fondness to her bosom 
covered them with kisses— Hihe shed torrents of 
n their little heads, as she htigged them to her. 
ily she remembered where shb was, and why she 
ere: new terrors seized her; she rose up hastily, 
ith her babies in her arms, she staggered out of the 
-fainting, stumblitig, and almost blind with loss of 
and inanition. She tried to reach the woods, but 
hie to sustain her burthen, which yet she would 
inqnish, her limbs tremble*^, and sank beneath her. 
3 moment an Indian, who was watching the public 
perceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a 
id the people rushed forth, gathering round Gua- 
ith fright and astonishment. - They gazed upon her 
upon an apparition, till her sobs, and imploring 
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look/h UBfi jtresiMinr and WoiMfled Itmbs; eonviBoed iImi 
Ihat the yet Kredy tbonglhappareiiUj nif^ lo dtath. Thr 
iQokad upon her mc«teiic«; aad iben al eacdi •iber ; tfaei 
narage boadma were touthed wUb commieaorali^n for lie 
aad fkighUvld with admiralioiu and even awe^ al tbi 
unexampled -heroiiMaa of mlKernal love. 

While liiey heaitated, and none (deemed idUing toMehi 
JbeTt or %o take heif children irom h^r^ Father Gomez* wIm 
had just landed on hie return from Javita*. approached ii 
Jbaatet and eommanded tbem to be separated. Iiriiahibt 
-alusped her ebikfa^n closer to bei* breaat,i and the Ind&uii 
idirwkback. 

''What!*' thundered tho monk: will ye ''anfier tfaii 
woman to steal two ptecio^s soula from heavcin? two 
mettftbei^ from our eommunity ? See ye not, that while 
ahe is si^ered to approach them, there is no salvatioil foi 
either mothev oi^ cl^ldreli ? part them» and instantly I" 

The Indiansy accustomed to his ascendancyt and terri- 
fied at his Yoicet tore tiie children of Guahiba once mora 
from her feeble arms : she uttered nor word nor cry, hut 
sunk in a swoon upon 4lie earth. 

While in this state, Father Gome^ witha cruel m^rey, 
ordered her wounds ta be carefully dressed : her arait 
and legtf were swathed with eotton bandage9;.8he was 
jthen plaeed in a eanoe, and eonyeyed to a miaaion, far, 
iai off, on the river Fsmeralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. 
She continued in a state of eashaKstion and torpor duriag 
the voyage ; but af^er being tflken out of the boat and car* 
ried inland, restoratives brought her back to life* and to 
a nen^e of her situation^ When die perqei ved> as reason 
nod consciousness returned, that she was^ in a strange 
place, ui)knK>wing how she was brought fhere-^^among a 
tribe who spoke a lafnguage difierent from m^ky she had 
ever heard before, and fro m^ whom, therefore, aaeo(rdiDg 
to Indian prejudices, she could hope nor aid iM>r pity ; — 
when she recollected that she. was far from her beloved 
children^ — when she saw no means of discovering the 
bearing or the distance of their abode — ^no clue to guide 
her back to it ; — ihen^ ^lod only then, did the mother'] 
heaprt yield to utter despair ^ and thenceforward refusin| 
to speak or to move, and obstinately rejecting all nourish- 
ment, thus she died. 

The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspends his oai 
with a sigh as he passes the booi^ Of thk mothea. He 
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ts it out to the traveller, and weeps as he relates the 
of her sufTerings and her fate* Ages henqe, when 
e solitary regions have become the seats of civiliza- 
of power, and intelligence ; when the pathless wilds, 
^h poor Guahiba traversed in her anguish, are re- 
ed by populous cities, and smiling gardens, and pas- 
s, and waving harvests, — still that dark rock shall 
i, frowning o'er the stream; tradition and history 
I preserve its name and fame ; and when even the py- 
ds, those vast, vain monuments to human pride, have 
ed away, it shall endure, to carry down to the end of 
Forld the memory of the Indian Mother. 
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SCENE I. 

' . ■ ■ ••' ' 

rret meanly furnished; several pairs of oH shpes^ 
oat J hoi, bonnet^ (tnd shawl hanging against the 
11. Di€K is seated on a low stool in front. He 
^hsj and sings. ' 

As she lay on t^t clay' 
In the Bay of Bia«aiy O ! 

hat's what /call a good toiig ; but 1117 wilie, she ctn'6 
them bhislef atMii sonfs^ she.sajrs; shelik«»Mt]ie- 
tender and geateel» full ol £ne words^ {Sinags im 
mng voi€e. ) 

Vake, deaieflt, vake,. and a^w united 
Ve'll vander by the sea-he-he-e. 

me, if I caA understand' a word of it f but when vfiy 
lings it out with her pretty little moiith, if does one's 
good to hear her ; and I could listen to her for e vier : but, 
Y own part, what I like is a song that comes th under- 
wit with a meaning in it I ( Sings, and flourishes his 
ier with enthusiasnit beating time upon the shoe.) 

Mamhl man^ r Eskdale Mid TifviotdHie^ 

All Um blue boaoetaal^ovw the botdAft ! 

* 

R0ERT (fVom wiihin.y^Dick ! Dick ! whi^ a noise 

o keep I 

;k. — A. noise, eh ? Why, Meg, you did't use to thi|ik. 

Dise : you used to like to hear me sing ! 

ROERT (entering.) — And so I did, and so I do. I 

music with all my heart ; but the whole parish will 

iroivif you go for to bawl out so monstrous loud. 

;k. — And let them! who cares? 

[He sings, she laughs. 
ROSRT. — Nay, sing away if you like it ! 
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Dick {stopping suddenly.y^l wonU sing mother Ut 
if you don't like it, Meg. 

Maeobrt. — Oh, I do like ! Lord blera us ! not likl 
it! it sounds so merry! Why, Dick, lore, every body sail 
yesterday tftiittjroii sUng ai^i^ella^ MrJThlngii^ee at Sad* 
ler's Wells, and says they, *' Who is that young man as 
sings likaany nightingale ?" and I says {drawing herself 
up), '• That's my husband !" 

Dick. — Ay ! flummery ! — But, Meg, I say, how did yoii| 
like the wadding yesterday ? 

^AROERT. — ^Oh, hug^ously ! such heaps of smart peO' 
pie, as fine as fivepence, I warrant ; and such ray gofrns 
and caps ! and plenty to eat and drink I — But what I liked 
best was the walking in the gardens at Bagnigge Wells, 
and the tea, and the crumpets! . 

Dick. — And the punch ! 

Margery. — Yes — ha ! ha ! I could see you thought 
that good ! and then the dancing 1 

DicK.-r-Ay, ay; and there wasn't^ne amongst them tbii 
footed it away like my Margery. And folks says to me 
** Pray, who is that pretty modest young woman as hopf 
over the ground as light as a feather ?" says they ; and 
says I, *• Why, that there pretty young woman is my wife 
to be sure !" 

MAaoERY.^ — Ah, you're at your jokes, Dick ! 

Dick. — I'll be hanged then I 

Margery {leaning on his shoulder, )'"We\\j to be 
sure, we were happy }esterday. It's good to make holi- 
day just now and then, but some how I was very glad to 
come home to our own little room again. O Dick I — did 
you mind that Mrs. Pinchtoe, that gave herself such grand 
airs? — she in the fine lavender silk gown — that turned up 
her noi^e at me so, and all because she's a master shoe- 
maker's wife! and you are only — only — a cobbler!— 
{sighs) I ^sh you were a master shoemaker, Dick. 

Dick. — ^That yoii might be a master shoemaker's wife, 
hay! and turn up your nose like Mrs. Pinchtoe? 

Margery {laughing.)^— J^o, no ; I have more maniiers. 

Dick. — Would you love me better, Meg, if I were 8 
master shoemaker? 

Margery. — No, I couldii't love you better if you wer« 
a king; and that you know, Dick; and, after all, we'r 
happy now, and who knows what might be if we were t< 
change ? 
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oBtGK^-r^Ay, indeed l#lto^ii»ws? yon tnigfarfnHrlbto 
k fine lady like shexMrdrtiie may^ ti4io.eo««ir£oineo*ni(;M 
ptfii as i we're feeing up in the morhiag, with the flaiffft 
iuing, ^nd bliizing'ltke any: iliinf; And tkatpntg itiein 

^ >MARQBRT.-^-Ori(irhat, Dickf telLmef^ ' * 

Dick. — Why, cousih Tom'tf wectdin^ fur it M imtdf 
,Tny h«ad last night; fa^t yegtetday th«a*e eomies^Tef td ine 
[ one of those fine b^i^ened fellows we se'^ lounging about 
;.ihe door there, wHh d cocked hat, > andihiirgs like^lstay 
-- laces dangling at Ms^shooldi^r. V . : • > ' 

-| Margery. — ^What'^could he want^ I wonder! 
X V DttJK.— O ! he conie9 6ver to ifte asl Vas-just standing 
' ttthe door'belowy a ^thinking of notfiiog at all^ iind sing^ 
ing Paddy O'Raffety to myself, and says h* to me, "Yd* 
cobbler fellor," says he; ^' don't yon gq for to keep such a 
Wwiiuge-very morning, awaketiing people out of ^eir 
first sleepy says hc^, " lor if ymi do, my lord will have yoti 
put into the stocks," says he. 

MAm«jBRY4 — The stdckif ! O goodness graciotoui me!^and 
what for, pray ? * - j ' 

Dick (wt<^ a ^rm.)— ^hy, for singing, honey !' 'So 
says I, *' Hark'ee, Mr. Scrape-trencher, there go wdrds^ id 
that bargain : what right have^you to go ibr to speak in 
that there way to me?" says I ; and says he^ ** We'll hav^ 
yon 'dited foi- a nuisante^ lellor,'* says lie.^ ' 

Margery (clasping her hands.) — A nuisance f irijr 
Dick a nuisance I O Loi-d a* mercy! ' * 

Dick. — ^Never fear, girl ; I'm a free-born' Englishman, 
and 14ndws the lawi^ well enoiljgh t and sliyg I, **]So ihbre 
afellorthan yourself ; I'm an honeisr itiiiNi, following >I 
honest calling, and I don't care that forybu ndr yotir lord 
ael&Qr ; and I'll sing ^wjfeiwi I please, and 'I'll sing wkdt I 
please, and I'll sing as loud as I please V I wit, by jhi'gd !'* 
aitd so he lifts ineup his cane, and f^-lftys quite cool, 
"This house is my ea^e; and if you ddn^i take yOurselSf 
oat of that in a jifTey, why, I'll give your laced jacket siicfi 
a dilfsfing as it never had before in its life — I wiHi'^ ^ 

Margery. — O, Dick ! you've a spirft, of your own, I 
warrant. Well, and then?"' 

Dick. — Oh, I promise you he was off in the twinkling 
of a bed<post, and I've heard ho more of him ; but I was 
determined to wake you this morning with a ihundering 
8ong; just to show'em I didn't care for 'em — ha! ha ! hi ! 
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hi»rl«d«6 in ny (Mff^ftM MglilelMed se out of my deqM 
Mfttf lit Qht 'well^ I foKgive you; hni^Mam me ! I Muj 
fih%lleiiiig hm* «jid i)tN» tmtlf m'tiauAt .«§ 1 £r« ! I nuut 
go to market — {putting on her shawl and bonnets) What 
would ybu like itf> k»ye tor dinoert Dick, loTe ? a nice 
YMbwr of bioQii^ kjr Yvmf of a xdiak I 

Pick {smoMngkUlipsJy^vmttke rovj thing* haneyi 

M/^R««itv««H-Wel}, give ode the ahiUlogt thea. 

Di©K (acTiltfiiiir M^ Awni)— -WhaA aUlHng? 

Marobrt. — ^Why, the sbilHiig yoQ had yemtardBj. 

Dick (feMng iiiJi^swf<Att8,\^^r^A\SLukg\ 

MAROKiiv^^-^Yetf » ahiUing* (GmiUf.) To hare mot) 
onemufil h^^e money ; and folka mtiateat as well as nngf 
Pick, love« Come» om with it ! 

DiOK.-T-rBiit suppose I haYe»H got it 1 

MAROKRY.-r-How ! what \ you don- 1 mean Smr to wf 
Ihwt the last f billing that y^n put kt y»w pocket, jast to 
make a show, is gone ? 

PfOK {^i^a stgh^y-^Vt doi though— it'B gooe^ 

Margery. — ^What shall we do ? 

Dicfc.r-rrl dppH l^now. {^jHtusCp Tkeif look oi e§ch 
Ot&rr,) Slay„ that's lucky. Here's a pair of dsncing 
pp9ftp8 as belongs to old JM(i»^ Crusty, ihe baker's wlfjeat 

Margery {gMly-hr-Yfe qan't eat them for dwer* I 

Dick. — No, no ; butl'm ju^t at the la^t stitch.. 

Die* . isfieaaMvg »n4 vmiH^g *» a hurvf^yr-i^^ m 

jrfu'll \9k^ th^apa hofncr— 
: M4^o^^K.-T-Yefl — 

]>](CK.-nT^nd tel] ber I mus( bl^KO seTon-pyenoe halfp^uiy 
fpf tfeeca. (((?iw?4 <Ae«»0 
AIakpp^y {examining th^ ^koes.y-^xi^ Pick, m'i 

1^|t some?M ^^tor^ow^t as a body may say? sevenrp^Qce 
^I^eiM^lfl 

DicK.rrriWhy,h^r^'e h^elrpi^ee^, i^nd a patch upon 9Hk 
foe ; on^ mus^ liye, Meg I 

Margery. — Yes, Dick, love; but so miucrt other folks* 
Now I think seven-pence wop.ld be eooiigh in all con- 
science — -what do you say ? 

Pick. — Well, settle it as you like ; only get a bit^pf din- 
ner for us, for I'm as hungry as a hunter, I know. 
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MAResRY. — ^I'm going. Gtood bye, Dick ! 

Dick. — ^Take care of theeself-— and don't spend the 
liange in caps and ribbons, Meg ! 

Margery. — Caps and ribbons out of seven-pence ! Lord 
kelp the man ! ha, ha, ha ! {She goes ouL) 

Dick {calling after her,}— And come back soon, d'ye 
lear ? There she goes — hop, skip, and jump, down the 
^irs. - Somehow, I can't abear to haye her out of my 
Aght a minute. Well, if ever there was a man could say 
le had a good wife, why, that's me myself — tho'f I say 
t — the cheerfullest, sweetest temperedst, cleanliest, lov- 
[Bgest woman in the whole parish, that never gives one 
m ill word from year's end to year's end, and deserves at 
east that a man should work hard for her-^it's all I can 
lo — ^and we must think for to-morrow as well as to-day. 
[He works with great energy, and sings at the same time 
Pith equal enthusia;Sm.) 

Cannot ye do as I do 't 

Cannot ye do as I do 7 

Spend your money, and work ibr more; 

That's the way that I do ! 

Td de id lol. 

» 

Re-enter Margery in haste, 

Marg. (out of breath.) — Oh| Dick, husband ! Dick, 
[ say! 

Df CK. — ^Hay ! what's the matter now ? 

Margery. — Here be one of those fine powdered laced 
Fellows from over the way comed after you again. 

Dick (rising.) — An impudent jackanapes ! I'll give 
him as good as he brings. 

Margery. — Oh, no, no! he's monstrous civil now;, for 
he chucked me under the chin, and says he, '' My pretty 

girl !" 

Dick. — Ho ! monstrous civil indeed, with a vengeance ! 

Margery.— And says he, ^' Do you belong to this here 
house?" " Yes, sir," says I, making a curtsy, for I couldn't 
do no less when he spoke so civil ; and says he, *' Is there 
an honest cobbler as lives here?" " Yes sir," says J, "my 
husband that is." "Then, my dear," says he, "just tell 
him to step over the way, for my Lady Ami^rftnthe wishes 
to speak to him immediately." 

Dick.— A Lady? O Lord ! 

Vol. II— G 
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Margery. — ^Yes, so you must go directly. Here, take 
off your apron, and let me comb your hair a bit. 

Dice. — What the mischief can a lady want with me! 
I've nothing to do with ladies, as I knows of. 

Margery. — ^Why, she won't eat you up, I reckon. 

Dick. — And yet I — I — J be afeard, Meg ! 

Margery. — Afeard of a lady ! that's a good one ! 

Dick. — Ay, just — ^if it were a man, I shouldn't care a fig. 

Margery. — But we've never done no harm to nobody 
in our whole lives, so what is there to be afraid of? 

Dick. — Nay, that's true. 

Margery. — Now let me help you on with your best 
coat. Pooh ! what is the man about ? — Why, you're put- 
ting the back to the front, and the front to the back, like 
Paddy from Cork, with his coat buttoned behind ! 

Dick.— rMy head do turn round, just for all the world 
like a peg-top. — A lady ! what can a lady^ have to say to 
me, I wonder ? 

Margery. — May be, she's a customer. 

Dick. — No, no, great gentlefolks like she never wears 
patched toes nor heel-pieces, I reckon. 

Margery. — Here's your hat. Now let me see how you 
can make a bow. {He bows awkwardly.) Hold up your 
head — turn out your toes. That will do capital ! (She 
walks round him with admiration.) How nice you look ! 
there's ne'er a gentleman of them all can come up to my 
Dick. • 

jyicK {hesitating,) — But — a — a — ^Meg, you'll come with 
me, won't you, and just see me safe in at the door, eh ? 
;C Margery.' — ^Yes, to be sure ; walk on before, and let 
me look at you. Hold up your head — there, that's it ! 

Dick {marching.) — Come along. Hang it, who's afraid! 

[ They g-o out. 



Scene changes to a Drawing-room in the House of Lady 

Amaranths. 

'Enter liAUg Amaranthe, leaning upon her maid, Madk- 

MoisELLE Justine. 
Lady Amaranthe. — Avancez un fauteuil, ma chere! 
arrangez les coussins. (Justine settles the chair ani 
places a footstools Lady Amaranthe, sinking" into the 
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arm-chair with a languid air.) Justine, I shall die, I 
shall certainly die ! I never can survive this ! 

JTJSTiNE.-*-Mon Dieu ! madame, ne parlez pas comme 
9a ! c'est m'enfoncer un poignard dans le coeur ! 

Lady Amaranthe {Despairingly,) — No rest — no pos- 
sibility of sleeping-— 

Justine. — Et Je medecin de madame, qui a ordonn6 la 
plus grande tranquillite — qui a meme voula que je me 
taisais — raoi* par exemple ! 

Lady Amaranthe. — After fatiguing myself to death 
with playing the agreeable to disagreeable people, and 
talking common-place to common-place acquaintance, I 
return home, to lay my aching head upon my pillow, and 
just as my eyes are closing, I start — I wake, — a voice that 
would rouse the dead out of their graves echoes in my 
ears ! In vain I bury my head in the pillow — in vain draw 
, the curtains close — multiply defences against my window — 
change from room to room — ^it haunts me ! Ah ! I think 
I hear it still ! (coveting her ears) it will certainly drive 
: me distracted I 

[During this speech, justine has made sundry excla- 
mations and gestures expressive of horror, sympO" 
thy, and commiseration.] 
Justine. — Vraiment, c'est afireux. 
Ladt Amaranths. — In any more civilized country it 
! never could have been endured — I should have had him 
removed at once ; but here the vulgar people talk of laws ! 
Justine. — Ah, oui, madame, mais il faut avouer que 
: c'est ici un pays bien barbare, od tout le monde parle loi 
i et metaphysique, et oil Ton ne fait point de difference entre 
: ies riches et le« pauvres. 

s Lady Amaranthe. — But what provokes me more than 
, all the rest is this unheard-of insolence ! {rises and walk% 
about the room,) — a cobbler too — a cobbler who pre- 
sumes to sing, and to sing when all the rest of the world 
I is asleep ! This is the march of intellect with a vengeance ! 
Justine. — C'est vrai, il ne chante que des marches et 
de gros chansons a boire — s'il chantait bien doucement 
I <)fielque joli roman par exemple — {She sings)-— dormez, 

dornuz, mez chers amours! 
P Lady Amaranthe. — Justine, did you send the butler 
over to request civilly that he would n^t disturb me in the 
r morning? 
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Justin X. — Qui, miladi, dat is, I have send John ; d 
butler he was went out. 

Lady Amaranths. — ^And his answer was, that he wouJc 
sifig in spite of me, and louder than erer ? 

JusTiNK. — Oui, miladi, le monstre ! il dit comme 9a, dal 
he will sing more louder den ever. 

Ladt Amaranths (sinking- again into her chair.}- 
Ah ! the horrid man ! 

Justine. — Ah ! dere is no politesse, no more den dere 
is police in dis country. 

Lad¥ Amaranths. — If Lord Amaranthe were not twc 
hundred miles off — but, as it is, I must find some remed] 
— let me think — bribery, I suppose. Hare they sent fo: 
him ? I dread to see the wretch. What noise is that 
allez Toir, ma chere ! 

Justins {goes and returns.) — ^Madame, c^est juste 
ment notre homme, roulezvous qu*il entre ? 
Lady Amaranths. — Oui, faites entrer. 

[Sh^ leans bad in her chair. 
Justins (at the door.) — Entrez, entrez toujours, da 
is, come in, good mister. 

Enter Dick. He bows; and^ squeezing his hat in hi 
hands, looks round him with considerable embarrass 
ment. 

Justine (to Lady Amaranthe.y-^JMi I comme il sen 
Je cuir, n'est-ce pas, madame ? 

Lady Amaranths. — Faugh ! messels — ma vinaigrette 
Justine — ^non, Teau de Cologne, qui est la sur la table 
(Justins brings her some eau de Cologne; she poun 
^ome upon her handkerchief, and applies it to her tein- 
pies and to her nose, as if overcome ; then, raising hei 
eye*glass, she examines Dick from head tofbot.) Good 
man — a — pray, what is your name ? 

Dick (with a prof ound bow.) — ^Dick, please your lady- 
ship. 

Lady Amaranths. — Hum — a — pray, Mr. Dick — 
Dick. — Folks just call me plain Dick, [my lady. Tm 
H poor honest cobbler, and no mister. 

Lady Amaranthe (pettishly.) — ^Well, sir, it is of no 
consequence. You live in the small house over the waff 
I think ? 

Dick. — ^Yea, mah^m, my lady, I does ; I rents the attiea. 

Lady Amaranthe. — You appear a good civil sort of 

man enough, (He bows.) I sent my servant over to K* 
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Qest that you would not disturb me in the night— or the 
loming, as you call it. I have very weak health — ^am 
[uite an invalid — your loud singing in the morning juit 

opposite to my windows • 

DicK {eagerly,) — Ma'am, I — ^I'm very sorry ; I ax your 
ladyship's pardon ; I'll never sing no more above my breath, 
if you please. 

Justine. — Comment ! c'est honn^te, par exemple. 
Lady Amaranthe {surprised,) — Then you did not tell 
my servant that you would sing louder than ever, in spite 
of me? 
Dick. — Me, my lady? I never said no such thing. 
^ Lady Amaranthe. — This is strange ; or is there some 
. mistake ? Perhaps you are not the same Mr. Dick ? 
I Dick. — Why, yes, my lady, for that matter, I be the 
I flame Dick. {Approaching' a few steps, and speaking con- 
f jHentially.) I'll just tell your ladyship the whole truth, 
I wd not a bit of a lie. There comes an impudent fellow 
f to me, and he tells me, just out of his own head, I'll be 
\ bound, that if I sung o' mornings, he would have me put 
[ in the stocks. 

Lady AMARANTUE.^<r^ood heavens ! 
Justine {in the same tone.) — Grands dieux I 
Dick {with a grin.) — Now the stocks is for a rogue, as 
the saying is. As for my singing, that's neither here nor 
there ; but no jackanapes shall threaten me* I will sing 
if I please {sturdily,) and I won't sing if I don't please ; 
and {lowering his tone,) I don't please, if it disturbs your 
ladyship. {Retreating) I wish your ladyship a good day, 
and better health. 

Lady Amaranthe. — Stay ; you are not then the rude 
uncivil person I was told of? 

Dick. — I hopes I knows better than to do an uncivil 
thing by a lady, 

[Bows and retreats towards the door* 
Lady Amaranthe. — Stay, sir — a — a — one word. 
Dick. — Oh, as many as you please, ma'am \ I'm in nq 
hurry. 
Lady Amaranthe {graciously.) — Are you married ? 
Dick {rubbing his hands with glee.) — Yes, ma^am, I 
be ; and to as tight a bit of a wife as any in the parish. 
Justine. — Ah ! il parait que ce monsieur Dick ftime 
femme ! £st-il amusant ! 
Lady Amaranthe.-tt-You love her then t 

F2 
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Dick. — Oh, then I do I I love her wilh all my heart I 
who could help it ? 

Lady Amaranthe. — ^Indeed ! and how do you live? 

Dick. — Why, bless you, ma'am, sometimes well, some* 
times ill, according as I have luck and work. When we 
can get a bit of dinner, we eat it,- and when we can't, whf, 
we go without : or, may be, a kind neighbour helps us. 

Lady Amaranths. — Poor creatures ! 

Dick. — Oh, not so poor neither, my lady ; many folks 
is worser off. I'm always merry, night and day ; and my 
Meg is the good temperedst, best wife in the world. 
We've never had nothing from the parish, and never will, 
please God, while I have health and hands. 

Lady Aharanthe. — And you are happy? 

Dick. — As happy as the day is long. ^ 

Lady Amaranthe (aside. y^This is a lesson to me. 
JSh bien, Justine ! voila done notre sauvage ! 

Justine. — II est gentil ce monsieur Dick, et a present 
^ue je le regarde — vraiment il a une assez jolie tournure. 

Lady Amaranths {vnth increasing interest} — Hftre 
you any children ? 

Dick {with a sigkJ) — No, ma'am; and that^a Iheonly 
thing as frets us. 

Lady Amaranths. — Good heavens ! you do not meaa 
to say you wish for them, and have scarce enough for 
yourselves ? how would you feed them ? 

Dick. — Oh, I should leave Meg to feed them; I should 
have nothing to do but to work for them. Providence 
would take care of us while they were little ; and, when 
they were big, they would help us. 

Lady Amaranthe (aside.) — ^I could not have con- 
ceived this. (She whispers JvsTifiEj wlio goes out.) (Tq 
Dick.) Can I do any thing to serve you ? 

Dick. — Only, if your ladyship could recommend mc 
any custom ; I mend shoes as cheap as e'er a cobbler in 
London, though I say it. 

Lady Amaranths. — I shall certainly desire that all 
my people employ you whenever there is occasion. 
Re-enter JustiNS, holding a purse in her Hand. 

Dick (bowing.) — Much obliged, my lady; I hopes 
to give satisfaction, but (looking with admiration at Lady 
Amaranth s's foot as U rests on the footstool) such a 
pretty, little, delicate, beautiful foot as yon, I never fitted 
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^11 my born days. It can't cost your ladyship much 
shoe leather, I guess ? 

Lady Amaranths (smiling complacently.) — Rather 
^re than you would imagine, I fancy, my good friend. 

Justine. — Comment done — ce Monsieur Dick, fait 
nasi des complimens a Madame ? II ne manque pas de 
oOit, — (aside) et il sait ce qu'il fait, apparemment. 

Lady Amaranths (glancing ai her foot.) — C'est k 
ire — il a du bon sens, et ne parle pas mal. (She taJces 
he purse.) As you so civilly obliged me, you must allow 
ne to make you some return. 

Dick (putting his hand behind him.) — ^Me, ma'am! 
I'm sure I don't want to be paid for being civil. 

Lady Amaranthe. — But as I have deprived you of a 
pleasure, my good friend, some amends surely — 

Dick. — Oh, ma'am, pray don't mention it ; my wife's 
I little tired and sleepy sometimes of a morning, and if I 
didn't sing her out of bed, I do think she would, by chance, 
inooze away till six o'clock, like any duchess; but a 
pinch or a shake or a kiss will do as well, may be : and 
(earnestly) she's, for all that, the best woman in the world. 

Lady Amaranths (smiling.) — ^I can believe it, though 

she does sleep till six o'clock like a duchess. Well, my 

|ood friend, there are five guineas in this purse ; the 

purse is my own work ; and I request you will present it 

[to your wife from me, with many thanks for your civility. 

Dick (confused.) — Much obliged, much obliged, but 
I can't, I can't indeed, my lady. Five guineas ! O Lord ! 
1 should never know what to do with such a power of 
money. 

Lady Amaranthe. — ^Your wife will not say the same, 
depend upon it ; she will find some use for it. 

Dick.- — My Meg, poor woman ! she never had so much 
money in all her life. 

Lady Amaranthe. — I must insist upon it; you will 
offend me. 

Justine (taking the purse out of her lady^s hand, 
and forcing it upon Dick.) — Dieux ! est-il b^te ! — you no 
understand ? — It is de gold and de silver money {laugh-- 
ing,) Com me il a I'air ebahi ! 

Dick (putting up the money.) — ^Many thanks, and I 
pray God bless your ladyship ! 

Lady Amaranths (gdHy-) — Good morning, Mr. 
Dick. Remember me to your wife. 
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Dick. — ^I will, my lady. I wish your ladyship, 
you, miss, a good morning. {To himself.) Five guineii 
— what will Meg say ? — now I'll be a master shoemaka. 
(Going out in an testacy^ he knocks his head against ik 
wall.) 

Lady Amaranth e. — ^Take care, friend. Montrez*li 
la porte, Justine ! 

Justine. — Mais venez done. Monsieur Dick — parifll 
— et n'allez pas donner le nez centre la porte ! 

[Dick follows Justine out of the door, after mafe'Jij 
several bows. 

Lady Amaranths. — Poor man ! — ^well, he's silenced- 
he does not look as if he would sing, morning or nigiili 
for the next twelve months. 

Re-enter Justine. 

Justine. — ^Yoici Madame Mincetaille, qui vient poB 
essayer la robe-de-bal de madame. 

Lady Amaranths.— <Ah ! aliens done. 

[Tlieygoi^ 



The SCENE changes to the Cobbler's Garret. 

Enter Margery, in haste ; a basket in her hand. & 

looks about her. 

Margery. — Not come back yet! what can keep hii 
I wonder! {Takes off her bonnet and shawl.) Well, 
must get ^he dinner ready. {Pauses, and looks anxiofn 
But, somehow, I feel not easy in my mind. What con 
they want with him ? — Hark ! {Goes to the door.) No- 
what a time he is! But suppose they should 'ditehi 
for a nuisance — ^O me ! or send him to the watchhouse' 
O my poor dear Dick ! I must go and see after him ! 
must go this very instant moment ! {Snatches up i 
bonnet.) Oh, I hear him now ; but how slowly he com 
up ! [Runs to the door, and leads him i 

Enter Dick. 

Margery. — Oh, my dear, dear Dick, I am so glad y 
are come at last ! But how pale you look ! all I do 
know how ! What's the matter ? why don't you speai 
me, Dick, love ? 

Dick {fanning himself with his hai.) — Let 
breathe, wife. 

Margery. — But what's the matter? where have ] 
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<Gn ? who did you see ? what did they say to you ? Come, 
I'M. me quick. 

X)icK. — Why, Meg, how your tongue does gallop ! as 
a. man could answer twenty questions in a breath. 
IMaroery. — Did you see the lady herself? Tell me 
Q.t. 

X>icK (looking" rovnd the room suspiciously.) — Shut 

B door first. 

IWarobry. — There. [Shuts it. 

X)icK. — Shut the other. 

l\f aroery. — The other ? — There. [Shuts it. 

X)icK. — Lock it fast, I say. 

HVIaroery. — There's no lock ; and that you know. 

Dick (frightened.) — No lock: — Then we shall aM 

i Tobbed f 

JIfAROERY. — Robbed of what? Sure, there's nothing 

^re for any one to rob ! You never took such a thin j^ 

to your head before. 

[Dick goes to the door and tries to fasten it. 

Maroery (aside.) — For sartin, he's bewitched— or 

tve they given him Something to drink?-— or, perhaps, 

''e ill. ( Very affectionately, and laying her hand on hts 

<^ulder.) Are you not welli Dick^ love ? Will jrou ^ 

bed, sweetheart? 

Dick (gruffly.) — No. Go to bed in the broad day !-^ 
e woman's cracked.. 

Margery (whimpering.) — Oh, Dick, what in the 
orld has come to you? 

Dick. — Nothing — ^nothing but good, you fooL There 
■there — don't cry, I tell you. 
Margery (wiping her eyes.) — And did yoii] see the 

dy? 

fiicK. — Ay, I seed her ; and a most beautiful lady she 
I and she sends her sarviee to you ? 

Margery. — Indeed ! lauk-a-daisy ! I'm sure I'm mucft 
>liged — but what did she say to you ? 

Dick. — Oh, she said this, and that, and t'other — a great 
ial. 

Margery. — But what, Dick ? 

Dick. — Why, she said— she said as how I sung so fine^ 
lie couldn't sleep o' mornings. 

Margery. — Sleep o' mornings ! that's a good joke 4 
let people sleep o' nights, I say. 
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Dick {solemnly. )^'Bui she can't, poor soul, she's tcI 
ill ; she has pains here, and pains there, and everywhat 

Margery. — Indeed ! poor lady! then you mustn't^ 
turb her no more, Dick, that's a sure thing. 

Dick. — Ay, so I said ; and so she gave me this. 

[Takes out the purse, and holds it ti « 

Margery (clapping her hands.) — O goodness! 
a fine purse ! — Is there any thing in it? 

Dick (chinks the money.)— Do ye hear that? Gui 
now. 

Margery (timidly.) — Five shillings, perhaps, eh! 

Dick. — Five shillings ! — five guineas, girl. 

Margery (with a scream.) — Five guineas ! ^ve guin 
{skips about) tal, lal, la ! five guineas ! (Runs, and emhT0 
her husband.) Oh, Dick ! we'll be so rich ani so happf 
I want a power of things. ^ I'll have a new gown— Itf' 
ender, shall it be ? — ^Yes, it shall be lavender ; and a dimi^ 
petticoat ; and a lace cap, like Mrs. Pinchtoe*s, witb pi 
ribbons — how she will stare ! and I'll have two sil' 



8poon», and a nutmeg-grater, and 

Dick.. — Ho, ho, ho ! what a jabber I din, din, 
Tou'tt have this, and you*ll have that J First, I'll haiel 
good stock of neat^s leather. 

Margery. — ^Well, well, give me the purse; I'lltJ 
eare of it. [SruUches at\ 

Dick. — No, thankee, Fll take care of it. 

Margery (coaxing.) — You know I always keep 
money, Dick ! 

Dick. — Ay, Meg, but I'll keep this, do ye mind ? 

Margery. — What ! keep it* all to yourself? — No, yo" 
won't ; an't I your wife, and haven't I a right? I ax yo" 
that. 

Dick. — ^Pooh ! don't be bothering me. 

Margery. — Come, give it me at once, there's a de 
Pick! 

Dick. — What, to waste it all in woman's nonsense ai 
frippery ? Don't be a fool ! we're rich, and we'll keep 
safe. 

Margery. — ^Why where's the use of money but 
spend ? Come, come, I will have it. 

Dick.— ^Hey-day ! you will ? — You shan't ;* who's ' 
master here, I say ? 

Margery (passionately. )^--'Why, if you come to tl 
who's the mistress here, 1 say ? 
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Dick. — Now, Meg, don't you go for to provoke me. 

Margery. — Pooh ! I defy you. 

Dick {doubling hisfisU) — Don't you put me in a passion, 

Vf AROERY. — Get along ; I don't care that for you ! (snaps 
" fingers.) You used to be my own dear Dick, and now 
li're a cross, miserly curmudgeon 

Dick {quite furious,) — ^You will have it then ! — Why, 
(Xi, take it, with a mischief; take that, and that, and 
^t; ! [He beats her ; she screams* 

VIaroery. — Oh I oh ! oh ! — pray don't — pray — {Breaks 
>^» Aim, and throws herself into a chair.) O Dick ! to 

for to strike me ! O that I should ever see the day ! — 

a cruel, unkind Oh ! oh ! 

[ €/overs her face with her apron, sobs, and cries ; and 
he stands looking at her sheepishly. A long pause* 
OicK {in great agitation.) — Eh, why ! women be made 
eggshells, I do think. Why, Meg, t didn't hurt you, 
i I ? why don't you speak ? Now, don't you be sulky, 
irie ; it wasn't much. A njan is but flesh and blood, 
er all ; come, I say — I'll never get into a passion with 
u again to my dying day — I won't — come, don't cry ; 
ies to remove the apron ;) come, kiss, and be friends. 
on't you forgive your own dear Dick, won't you ? {ready 
Cry) She won't ! — Here, here's the money, and the purse 
d all — take it, do what you like with it. {She shakes 
^ head.) What, you won't then ? why, then, there—*- 
'Tows it on the ground.) Deuce fetch me if ever I touch 
ftgain ! and I wish my fingers had been burnt before ever 
►ook it, — so I do ! {with feeling,) We were so happy this 
orning, when we hadn't a penny to bless ourselves with, 
>r even a bit to eat ; and now, since all this money has 
^me to us of a suddent, why, it's all as one as if old Nick 
unself were in the purse. I'll tell you what, Meg, eh ! 
tall I ? Shall I take it back to the lady, and give our duty 
fe her, and tell her we don't want her guineas, shall I, 
leg ? shall I, dear heart ? 

[During the last few words Margery lets the apron 
fall from her face, looks up at him, and smiles. 

Dick. — Oh, that's right, and we'll be happy again, and 
ever quarrel more. 

Margery. — No, never! {They embrace.) Take it 
way, for I can't bear the sight of it. 

Dick. — Take it you then, for you know, Meg, I said I 
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would nerer iovch it agun ; and what I sa^rs, I says — and 
what I says, I sticks to. 

[Pushes it Uwards her vnth his foot,. 

Margery. — And so do I : and I rowed to myself 
I wouldn't touch it, and I won't. [Kicks it back to hit 

Dick. — How shall we manage then ? Oh, I have 
Fetch me the tongs here. ( Takes up the puree in tl 
tongs^ and holds it at arm^s length. Now I'm goinj 
So, Meg, if you repoit, now's the time. Speak- 
ever hold your tongue. 

Marobrt. — Me repent ? No, my dear Dick ! I fee) 
somehow, quite light, as if a great lump were gone awaj 
from here. [Laying her hands on her base 

Dick. — ^And so do I ; so come along. We never shoi 
bare believed this, if we hadn't tried ; but it's just wt 
my old mother used to say — ^Much coin, much carl* 

*It need hardly be obflerved that tfaii little trifle was written exc 
for young actors, to whom the style was adiqited. The subject is u 
£pom one of Theodore Leclerq's Proverbes Dramati^^uet, 
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Sad, floiemn, soure, and foil of fiinciea frule. 
She woxe : yet wist she ndther how nor why': 
. She wist not, silly Mayd, what she did aile, 
Yet wist she was not well at ease, perdie ; 
Yet thought it was not Love, but some Melanchofie. 

Spimser. 



Calais, June 31. 

i What young lady, travelling for the first time on the 
continent, does not write a '* Diary?" No sooner have 
we stept on the shores of France — no sooner are we 

I seated in the gay salon at Dessin's, than we call, like 
Biddy Fudge, for " French pens and French ink," and 
forth steps from its case the morocco-bound diary, regn- 
. larly ruled and paged, with its patent Bramah lock and 
j key, wherein we are to record and preserve all the stri- 
king, profound, and original observations — the classical 
rerniniscenses — the thread bare raptures — the poetical ef- 
fusions — in short, all the never-sufficiently-to-be-exhaust- 
ed topics of sentiment and enthusiasm, which must ne- 
cessarily suggest themselves while posting from Paris to 
Naples. 
Verbiage, emptiness, and affectation ! 
Yes — but what must I do, then, with my volume in 
green morocco ? 

Very true, I did not think of that. 

We have all read the Diary of an Invalid, the best 
of all diaries since oldEvelyn's. — 

Well, then,— Here beginneth the Diary of a Blub 
Devil. 

What inconsistent beings are we ! — How strange that 
in such a moment as this, I can jest in mockery of my- 

♦ First published in 1826. 

Vol. n.— -H 
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self! but I will write f)n« Some keep a diaiyt becau 
18 the fashion — a reasoi^ why / should not ; some bee 
it is blue, but I am not blue, only a blue devil; some 
their amusement, — amusement ! ! alas ! alas ! — and s 
that they may rememberi — and I that I may forget, 
would it were possible. 

When, to-day, for the first time in my life, I saw 
shores of England fade away in the distance— -did the < 
riction that I should never behold them more, bring i 
it one additional pang of regret, or one consoling thou( 
neither the one nor the other. I leave behind me 
scenes, the objects, so long associated with pain; 
from pain itself I cannot fly : it has become a part of i 
self. I know not yet whether I ought to rejoice anc 
thankful for this opportunity of travelling, while my a 
is thus torn and upset ; or rather regret that I must i 
scenes of interest, of splendour, of novelty — scenes c 
which, years ago, I used to ponder with many a sigh, 
many a vain longing, now that I am lost to all the p 
•ure they could once have excited : for what is all 
world to me now ? But I will not weakly yield : thoi 
time and I have not been long acquainted, do I not ki 
what miracles he, *' the all-powerful healer," can perfoi 
Who knows but this dark cloud may pass away ? C 
iinual motion, continual activity, continual novelty, 
absolute necessity for self-command, may do someth 
for me. I cannot quite forget ; but if I can cease to 
member for a few minutes, or even, it may be, for a 1 
hours ! O how idle to talk of •* indulging grief :" t 
of indulging the rack, the rheumatism ! who ever indi 
ed grief that truly felt it? to endure is hard enough. 

It is o'er ! with its pains and its pleasures, 

The dream of affection is o'er ! 
The feeUngs I lavish'd so fondly 

Will never return to me more. 

With a faith, O ! too blindly believing — 

A truth, no unkindness could move; 
My prodigal heart hath expended 

At once, an existence of love. 

And now, lilce the spendthrift forsaken, 
By those whom his bounty had blest, 

All empty, and cold, and despairing, 
It slmnks in my desolate breast. 
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But a spirit is burning within mc, 

Unquench'd, and unquenchable vet; 
It sh^il teach me to bear uncomplaining, 

The grief I can never forget. 

Rouen, June 25. — I do not pity Joan of Are : that he- 
oic woman only paid the price which all must pay for 
celebrity in some shape or other : the sword or the fag- 
got, the scaffold or the field, public hatred or private 
leart-break ; what matter ? The noble Bedford could not 
ise above the age in which he lived : but that was the age 
^f gallantry and chivalry, as well as superstition : and 
tould Charles, the lover of Agnes Sorel, with all the 
uiights and nobles of France, look on while their cham- 
Mon, and a woman, was devoted to chains and death, 
without one effort to save her? 

It has often been said that her fate disgraced the mili- 
ary fame of the English ; it is a far fouler blot on the 
chivalry of France. 

St. Germains, June 27. — I cannot bear this place, an- 
i4her hour in it will kill me; this sultry evening — this 
dckening sunshine — this quiet, unbroken, boundless land- 
scape — these motionless woods — the Seine stealing, creep- 
ng through the level plains — the dull grandeur of the old 
chateau — the languid repose of the whole scene — instead 
»f 'Soothing, torture me. I am left without resource, a 
ney to myself and to my memory — to reflection, which 
embitters the source of suflering, and thought, which 
mngs distraction. Horses on to Paris ! Yite ! Yite ! 

Parts, 28. — What said the witty Frenchwoman? — 
Paris est le lieu du monde oH Von pent le mieux se parser 
le banheur ; — in that case it will suit me admirably. 

29. — ^We. walked and drove about all day: I was 
Lmused. I marvel at my own versatility when I think 
low soon my quick spirits were excited by this gay, 
^udy, noisy, idle place. The diflerent appearance of the 
streets of London and Paris is the first thing to strike a 
stranger. In the gayest and most crowded streets of 
London the people move steadily and rapidly along, with 
^ grave collected air, as if all had some business in view; 
here, as a little girl observed the other day, all the people 
Walk about '* like ladies and gentlemen going a visiting :" 
the wpmen well-dressed and smiling, and with a certain 
jaunty air, trip along with their peculiar mincing step, 
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and appear as if their sole object was but to show the 
selves ; the men ill-dressed, slovenly, and in general i 
looking, lounge indolently, and stare as if they had 
other purpose in life but to look about them.* 

July, 12. — "Quel est a Paris le supreme talent? ce 
* d'amuser : et quel est le supreme bonheur ? Tamuseme 

Then le supreme bonheur may be found every eveni 
from nine to ten, in a walk along the Boulevards, oi 
ramble through the Champs Elysees, and from ten 
twelve in a salon at Tortoni's. 

What an extraordinary scene was that I witnessed 
night ! how*truly French ! Spjte of myself and all i 
melancholy musings, and all my philosophic allowani 
for tlje difference of national character, 1 was irresistil 
compelled to smile at some of the farcical groups we 
countered. In the most crowded parts of the Char 
Elysees this evening, (Sunday,) there sat an old lady \i 
a wrinkled yellow face and sharp features, dressed 
flounced gown of dirty white muslin, a pink sash an 
Leghorn hat and feathers. In one hand she held a su 
tray for the contribution of amateurs, and in the othei 
Italian brarura, which she sung or rather screamed 
with a thousand indescribable shruggings, cotttorti< 
and grimaces, and in a voice to which a cracked tea-] 
tie, or a ^'brazen candlestick turned,*' had seemed 
music of the spheres. A little farther on we found 
elderly gentlemen playing at see-saw ; one an immc 
corpulent man of fifteen stone at least, the other a ' 
dwarfish animal with grey mustachios, who held be: 
him what I thought was a child, but on approaching 
proved to be a large stone strapped before him, to rer 
his weight a counterpoise to that of his huge compan 
We passed on, and returning about half an hour af 
ward down the same walk, we found the same vener 
pair pursuing their edifying amusement with as much 

thusiasm as before. 

• * ft • 

Before the revolution, sacrilege became one of 
most frequent crimes. I was told of a man who, hai 
stolen from a church the silver box containing the coi 
crated wafers, returned the wafers next day in a lette 

* It must not be forgotten that this was written ten yean ago: 
aspect of Paris is much changed since then. 
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^ Cure of the parish, having used one ofihem to seal 
us envelope. 

Jmlfff 27, — A conyersation with S • * always leaves me 
tad. Can it then be possible that he is right ? No — O 
ao ! my understanding rejects the idea with indignation, 
Dy whole heart recoils from it ; yet if it should be so ! 
rhat then : have I been till now the dupe and the victim 
►f factitious feelings ? virtue, honour, feeling, generosity, 
rou are then but words, signifying nothing ? Yet if thi« 
rain philosophy lead to happiness, would not S * ^ be 
lappy? it is evident he is not When he said that the 
object existed not in this world which could lead him 
weaty yards out of his way, did this sound like happi- 
ness 1 I remember that while he spoke, instead of feeling 
either persuaded or convinced by his captivating elo- 
luence, I was perplexed -and distressed ; I suffered a pain- 
bl compassion, and tears were in my eyes. I, who so 
ftften have pitied myself, pitied 'him at that moment a 
bousand times more ; I thought, I would not buy tran- 
luilHty at such a price as he has paid for it. Yet if he 
ihould be right ? that if, which every now and then su^- 
^ests itself, is terrible ; it shakes me in the utmost re- 
cesses of my heart. 

S * *, in spite of myself, and in spite of all that with 
nost perverted pains, he has made himself, (so different 
rom what he once was,) can charm and interest, pain and 
Perplex me : — not so D * *, another disciple of the same 
ichool : he inspires me with the strongest antipathy I ever 
elt for a human being. Insignificant and disagreeable in 
lis appearance, he looks as if all the bile under heaven 
lad found its way into his complexion, and all the infernal 
rony of a Mephistopheles into his turned-up nose and 
nsolent curled lip. He is, he says he is, an atheist, a 
naterialist, a sensualist : the pains he takes to deprave 
md tlegrade his nature, render him so disgusting, that I 
could not even speak in his. presence ; I dreaded lest he 
should enter into conversation with me. I might have 
ipared myself the fear. He piques himself on his utter 
sontempt for, and disregard of, women ; and, after all, is 

lot himself worthy these words I bestow on^ him. 

• # # # 

Aug. 25.^ — Here begins, I hope, a new aera. I have had 
& long and dangerous illness ; the crisis perhaps of what 

H2 
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1 hove been suffering for months. Contrary to my owi lie 
wishes, and to the expectations of others, 1 live : and |a 
trusting in God that I have been preserved for some wise 
and good purpose, am therefore thankful : even supposing Iri 
I should be reserved for new trials, I cannot surely in th« 
world suffer more than 1 have suffered : it is not possible 
that the same causes can be again combined to afflict me. 

How truly can I say, few and evil have my days been! 
may I not say as truly, I have not weakly yielded, I have 
not "gone about to cause my heart to despair," but have ^ 
striven, and not in vain ? I took the remedies they gave 
me, and was grateful ; I resigned myself to live, when had 
I but willed it, 1 might have died ; and when to die and 
be at rest, seemed to my sick heart the only covetable 
boon. 

Sept. 3. — A terrible anniversary at Paris — still ill and 
very weak. Edmonde came, " pour me desennuyer." 
He has soul enough to bear a good deal of wearing down; 
but whether the fine qualities he possesses will turn to 

good or evil, is hard to tell : it is evident his character 
as not yet settled : it vibrates still as nature inclines him 
to good, and all the circumstances around him to evil. 
We talked as usual of women, of gallantry, of the French 
and English character, of national prejudices, of Shak- 
speare and Racine, (never failing subjects of discussion,) 
and he read aloud Delille's Catacombs de Rome, with great 
feeling, animation, and dramatic effect. \' 

La mode at Paris is a spell of wondrous power : it is 
most like what we should call in England a rage, a mania, 
a torrent sweeping down the bounds between good and 
evil, sense and nonsense, upon whose surface straws and 
egg-shells float into notoriety, while the gold and the 
marble are buried and hidden till its force be spent. The 
rage for cashmeres and little dogs has lately given way 
to a rage for Le. Solitaire, a romance written, I believe, 
by a certain Vicomte d'Arlincourt. Le Solitaire rules the 
imagination, the taste, the dress of half Paris : if you go 
to the theatre, it is to see the " Solitaire," either as tra- 
gedy, opera, or melodrame ; the men dress their hair and 
throvy their cloaks about them a la Solitaire ; bonnets 
and caps, flounces and ribbons, are all a la Solitaire ; 
the print shops are full of scones from Le Solitaire ; it is 
on every toilette, on every work-table ; — ladies carry it 
about in their reticules to show each other that they are 
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!a mode ; and the men — what can they do but humble 
Rir understandings and be extasies, when beautiful eyes 
arkle in its defence and glisten in its praise, and ruby 
m pronounce it divine, delicious, "quelle sublimite dans 
i detscriptions, quelle force dans les caracteres 1 quelle 
Qe ! feu ! chaleur ! verve ! originalite ! passion !" &c. 
*' Vous n'avez pas lu le Solitaire ?" said Madame M. 
(sterday. " Eh mon dieu ! il est done possible ! vous ? 
(lis, ma chere, vous 6tes perdue de reputation, et pour 
Qtiais ! 

To retrieve my lost reputation, I sat down to read Le 
)litaire, and as I read my amazement grew, and I did in 
gaping wonderment abound," to think that fashion, like 
e insane root of old, had power to drive a whole city 
ad with nonsense ; for such a tissue of abominable ab^ 
rdities, bombast and blasphemy, bad taste and bad Ian- 
lage, was never surely indited by any madman, in or 
It of Bedlam : not Maturin himself, that king of fus- 
in, 

'* ever wrote or borrowed 

Any thing half so horrid !" 

id this is the book which has turned the brains of half 
aris, which has gone through fifteen editions in a few 
eeks, which not to admire is " pitoyable,^^ and not to 
ive read " quelque chose dHnouie.''^ 

The objects at Paris which have most struck me, have 
sen those least vaunted. 

The view of the city from the Pont des Arts, to-night, 
[lehanted me. As every body who goes to Rome views 
le Coliseum by moonlight, so nobody should leave Paris 
ithout seeing the effect from the Pont des Arts, on a fine 
loonlight night : . ^ 

" Earth hath not any Uiing to show more fidr." ■ 

t is singular I should have felt its influence at such a 
noment : it appears to me that those who, from feeling 
00 strongly, have learnt to consider too deeply, become 
ess sensible to the works of art, and more alive to na- 
ure. Are there not times when we turn with indiffer- 
nce from the finest picture or statue— the most improv- 
Qg book — the most amusing poem ; and when the very 
ommonest, and every-day beauties of nature, a soft 
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evening, a lovely landscape, the moon riding in her gloif 
through a clouded sky, without forcing or asking atten* 
tion, sink into our hearts ? They d'O not console,— tlief 
sometimes add poignancy to pain ; but still they have t 
power, and do not speak in vain : they become a part d 
us ; and never are we so inclined to claim kindred will liis aj 
nature, as when sorrow has lent us her mournful expe- 
rience. At the time I felt this (and how many have fell 
it as deeply, and expressed it better !) I did not tkink\\, 
still less could I have said it ; but I have pleasure iar^ 
cording the past impression. '* On Tend mieux compte de ^ ^^^ 
ce qu'on a senti que de ce qu'on sent." 
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September 8. — Paris is crowded with English ; and I 
do not wonder at it ; it is, on the whole, a pleasant piaec 
to live in. I like Paris, though I shall quit it withoit 
regret as soon as I have strength to travel. Here tin 
social arts are carried to perfection — above all, the art of 
conversation : every one talks much and talks 'well. Ii 
this multiplicity of words it must happen of course that 
a certain quantum of ideas is intermixed ; and somehof 
or other, by dint of listening, talking, and looking aW 
them, people do learn, and information to a certain point 
is general. Those who have knowledge are not shy of 
imparting it, and those who are ignorant take care not 
to seem so ; but are sometimes agreeable, often amusingi 
and seldom hetes. Nowhere have I seen unformed sheep- 
ish boys, nowhere the surliness, awkwardness, ungrt- 
ciousness, and uneasy proud bashfulness, I have seenii 
the « best companies in England. Our French friend|wb< 
Lucien has, at fifteen, the air and conversation of >P<> 
finished gentleman ; and our English friend C— ^ — is itpy 
eighteen, the veriest log of a lumpish school-boy tbatlWt 
ever entered a room. What I have seen of society,! I 
like : the delicious climate too, the rich skies, the cleat Ue 
elastic atmosphere, the out of doors life the people lead,p«li 
are all (in summer at least) delightful. There maybe ^w 
less comfort here ; but nobody feels the want of it ; and 
there is certainly more amusement — and amusement is 
here truly *» le supreme bonheur." Happiness, accord- 
ing to. the French meaning of the word, lies more on the 
surface of life : it is a sort of happiness which is cheap 
and ever at hand. This is the place to live in for the 
merry poor man, or the melancholy rich one : for those 
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tio have too much money, and those who have too 
tie ; for those who only wish, like the Irishman, " to live 

I the days of their life," — prendre en legere monnoie la 
■mme des plaisirs : but to the thinking, the feeling, the 

^mestic man, who only exists, enjoys, suffers through 

s affections — 

" Who is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove — " 

such a one, Paris must be nothing better than a vast 
Lppery shop, an ever-varying galqntee-show, an eternal 
i-nity-fair, a vortex of folly, a pandemonium of vice. 

September 18. — Our imperials are packed, our pass- 
i^rts signed, and we set off to-morrow for Geneva by 
ijon and the Jura. I leave nothing behind me to regret, 
iBee nothing before me to fear, and have no hope but in 
Xange : and now all that remains to be said of Paris, 
■:^d all its wonders and all its vanities, all its glories and 
1 its gaieties, are they not recorded, in the ponderous 
rironicles of most veracious tourists and what can I 

3d thereto ? 

• * • • 

Geneva, Saturday night, 11 o'clock. 

Can it be the " blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone " I 
^ar from my window ? Shall I hear it to-morrow when 

wake ? Have I seen, have I felt the reality of what I 
«ive so often imagined ? and much, much more ? How 
Lttle do I feel the contretemps and privations which affect 
thers — and feel them only because they affect others ! 
r'o me they are nothing : i have in a few hours stored 
ciy mind with images of beauty and grandeur which will 

Eist through my whole existence. 

# ♦ # • 

ITet I know I am not singular ; others have felt the same : 
others, who, capable of "drinking in the soul of things," 
lave viewed nature less with their eyes than their hearts. 
^o\v I feel the value of my own enthusiasm ; now am I 
epaid in part for many pains and sorrows and errors it 
las cost me. Though the natural expression of that 
Mithusiasm be now repressed and restrained, and my 
ipirits subdued by long illness, what but enthusiasm could 
ilevate my mind to a level with the sublime objects round 
ne, and excite me to pour out my whole heart in admi- 
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ration ai I do now ! How deeply they have penetra 
into ray imagination ! — Beautiful nature ? If I could b 
infuse into you a portion of my own existence, as y 
have become a part of mine — if I could but bid you re- 
flect back my soul, as it reflects back all your magoi 
ficence, I would make you my only friend, and wish n 
other ; content ** to love earth only for its earthly sake." 

I am so tired to-night, I can say nothing of the Jura, 
nor of the superb ascent of the mountain, to me so novel 
so astonishing a scene ; nor of the cheerful brilliance of thi 
morning sun, illuminating the high clifis, and throwing! 
deep woody vallies into the darkest shadow ; nor of th< 
far distant plains of France seen between the hills, an 
melting away into a soft vapoury light ; nor of Morey, 
and its delicious strawberries and honey-comb ; nor of 
that never-to-be-forgotten moment, when turning the cor 
ner of the road, as it wound round a cliff near the summit, % 
we beheld the lake and city of Geneva spread atx>ur feet, 
with its magnificent back-ground of the Italian Alps, peak 
beyond peak, snow-crowned! and Mont Blanc tov^ering over 
all! No description had prepared me for thi^ prospect; 
and the first impression was rapturous surprise : but by 
degrees the vastness and the huge gigantic feati^rres of the ^ 
scene, pressed like a weight upon ** my amazed sprite," 
and the feeling of its immense extent fatigued my imagi- 
nation, till my spirits gave way in tears. Then came 
remembrances of those I ought to forget, blending with 
all I saw a deeper power — raising up emotions, long 
buried though not dead, to fright me with their resurrec- 
tion. I was so glad to arrive here, and shall be so glad to 
sleep — even the dull sleep which laudanum brings me. 

Oct. 1. — When next I submit (having the power to 
avoid it,) to be crammed into a carriage, and carried from 
place to place, whether I would or not, and be set down at 
the stated points de vue, while a detestable laquais points 
out what I am to admire, I shall deserve to endure again 
what I endured to-day. As there was no possibility of re- 
lict I resigned myself to my fate, and was even amused | 
by the absurdity of my own situation. We went to see 
the junction of the Arve and the Rhone : or rather to see 
the Arve pollute the rich, blue, transparent Rhone, with 
its turbid waters. The day was heavy, and the clouds 
rolled in prodigious masses along the dark sides of the 
mountains, frequently hiding them from our view, and sub* 
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luting for their ^aceful outlines and ever-varying con- 
k.8t of tint and shade, an impenetrable veil of dark grey 
B)our. 

Srd. — ^We took a boat and rowed on the lake for about 
'^ hours. Our boatman, a fine handsome athletic figure, 
i-8 very talkative and intelligent. He had been in the 
:"^C€ of Lord Byron, and was with him in that storm be- 
^n La Meillerie and St. Gingough, which is described 
the third canto of Childe Harold. He pointed out, 
^ong the beautiful villas, which adorn the banks on either 
Le, that in which the empress Josephine had resided for 
:: months, not long before her death. When he spoke 
her, he rested upon his oars to deseant upon her vir- 
28, her generosity, her afiBbility, her goodness to the 
^r, and his countenance became quite animated with 
fthusiasm. Here, in France, wherever the name of Jo- 
i^hine is mentioned, there seems to exist but one feel- 
^, one opinion of her beneficence and amdbilite of cha- 
pter. Our boatman had also rowed Marie Louise across 
s lake, on her way to Paris : he gave us no very capti- 
fcing picture of her. He described her as grande^ 
^-ndcj Men fatten et extremement fiere : and told us how 
3 tormented her ladies in waiting ; " comme elle tracas- 
tt ses dames d^honneur.^^ The day being rainy and 
^omy, her attendants begged of her to defer the passage 
" a short time, till the fogs had cleared away, and dis- 
t^ered all the beauty of the surrounding shores. She 
:>lied haughtily and angrily, " Je veux faire ce que je 
ax — allez toujours." 

M. le Baron M n, whom we knew at Paris, told me 

'^eral delightful anecdotes of Josephine : he was attach- 
to her household, and high in her confidence. Napo- 
^n sent him on the very morning of his second nuptials, 
Lh a message and billet to the ex-empress. On hearing 
Lt the ceremony was performed which had passed her 
iptre into the hands of the proud, cold-hearted Austrian, 
i feelings of the woman overcame every other. She 
rst into tears, and wringing her hands, exclaimed " Ah ! 
moins, qu*il soit heureux !" Napoleon resigned this 
-imable and amiable creature to narrow views of selfish 
licy, and with her his good genius fled : he deserved it, 
d verily he hath had his reward. 

"We drove after dinner to Copet ; and the Duchess de 
oglie being absent, had an opportunity of seeing the 
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chateau. All things " were there of her" — of her, wb< 
genuine worth excused, whose all-commanding tal< 
threw into shade those failings which belonged to tl 
weakness of her sex, and her warm feelings and imagina^j 
tion. The servant girl who showed us the apartmeDt 
had been fifteen years in Madame de Stael's service. AI 
the servants had remained long in the family, '' elle ei ' 
81 bonne et si charmante maitresse T' A picture of 
dame de Stael when young, gave me the idea of a fii 
countenance and figure, though the features were irre( 
lar. In the bust, the expression is not so prepossessio^j 
— there the colour and brilliance of her splendid dai 
eyes, the finest feature of her face, are of course quite Io« 
The bust of M. Rocca* was standing in the Baron 
StaePs dressing room : I was more struck with it th| 
any thing I saw, not only as a chef d'oeuvre, but from 
perfect and regular beauty of the head, and the charm 
the expression. It was just such a mouth as we migl 
suppose to have uttered his well-known reply — " Je Ti 
merai tellemenU qu*elle finira par m'atmer." Madai 
de Stael had a son by this marriage, who had just bee 
brought home by his brother, the Baron, from a school 
the neighbourhood. He is about seven years old. If 
may believe the servant, Madame de Stael did not ac 
knowledge this son till just before her death ; and 
described the wonder of the boy on being brought hoi 
to the chateau, and desired to call Monsieur le Ban 
" Mon frere" and " Auguste." This part of Madame 
StaePs conduct seems incomprehensible ; but her deat 
is recent, the circumstances little known, and it is difficui 
to judge her motives. As a woman, as a wifcy she migl 
not have been able to brave " the world's dread laugh"- 

but as a mother ? 

We have also seen Ferney — a place which did not in-* 
terest me much, for I have no sympathies with Voltaire 5 
— and some other beautiful scenes in the neighbourhood. 
The Panorama exhibited in London just before I left it, 
is wonderfully correct, with one pardonable exception! 
the artist did not venture to make the waters of the lake 
of the intense ultramarine tinged with violet as I now sed 
them before me ; 

" S(\ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue ;** 
♦ By Christian Friedcrich Tieck . 
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mid haTe sfaocked Englith eyes as an exaggeradbn, 
ither impossibility. 

THB YAHORAMA OF LAUSAHNS. 

Now blest for ever be that heaven-sprung ait 

Which can transpoft us in its magic power 

From ai tlie tonnoil of the busy crowd, 

From tha gay hauate where pfeasare is ador'd, 

'Mad the mt sick'ning glare of pomp and light ; 

And fiusluon worriiipp^ by a gaudy throng 

Of heeitless idlers-— nom the janing worif 

Aad all its passions, fiilMes, cares, and crimes— 

And bids us gaae, even in the city's heart, 

On such a scene as this! O fiiirest spot ! 

If but the ^ictuied sembbnoe, the drad image 

Of thy majeatie beanty, h«th a power 

To wake such deep delight; if that blue lake, 

Over whose lifeless breast no brecsEes play. 

Those mimic mountains robed in purple light, 

Yon pauited verdure that but teems to glow, 

Tboee forms unbreathing, and those motionkes woods, 

A beauteous mockery all—can ravish thus. 

What would it be, could we now gaze indeed 

Upon thy living landscapel oould^we breathe 

Tay mountain air, and listen to Ay waves, 

As th^ run rippmiff past our feet, and see 

That lake lit iqi by oancing sunburns — end 

Those light leaves quivering in the summer air; 

Or luiger some sweet eve just on this spot 

Whero now we «eem to s&nd, and watch the stars 

Flash into splendour, one by one, as night 

Steals over yon snow-peaks, and twiliglS fiides 

Behind the steeps of Jura ! hero, O keret 

^Mid scenes when Qenius, Worth and Wisdom dwelt,^ 

Whftdi fiiney peopled with a i^owMg train 

Of most divine creations— -Here to stray 

With one most cherished, and in loving eyes 

Rod a sweet comment on the wonders round — 

Would this indeed be bBssl wouU not the soul 

Be kwt in its own depths 1 and the full heart 

Languish with sense of beauty unexprest, 

jftjid fidnt beneath its own excess of ufe 1 

\aturday* — Quitted Geneva, and slept at Bt. Mauriee. 
'as ill during the last few days of our stay, and there* 
s left^ Genera with the less regret. I suffer now so 
stantly, that a day tolerably free from pain seems a 
ssing for whieh I can scarce l>e sufficiently thankful. 
;h was yesterday. 

* " Rousseau, Yoltaire, our Gibbon, and De Stael, 
'< Leman ! those names are worthy of thy shore. 

Loud Btron. 

iToL. IX. — ^I 
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Our road lay alon^ the south bank of the lake, throngl 
Evian, Thonon, St. Gingoufh : and on the opposite shoni 
we had in view successively, Lausanne, Yevai, Clarem, 
and Chillon. A rain storm pursued, or almost surrounded 
us the whole morning ; but we had the good fortune to 
escape it. We travelled faster than it could pursue, and 
it seemed to retire before us as we approached. The ef- 
fect was surprisingly beautiful ; for while the two extre- 
mities of the lake were discoloured and enveloped is 
gloom, that part opposite to us was as blue and transpa- 
rent as heaven itself, and almost as bright. Over YeFai, 
as we viewed it from La Meillerie, rested one end of t 
glorious rainbow ; the other extremity appeared to touch 
the bosom of the lake, and shone vividly against the dark 
mountains above Chillon. La Meillerie — Yevai! what 
maffic in those names ! and O what a power has genius 
to hallow with its lovely creations, scenes already so 
lavishly adorned by Nature ! it was not, however, of St. 
Prenx I thought, as I passed under the rock of the Meil- 
lerie. Ah ! how much of happiness, of enjoyment, have 
I lost, in being forced to struggle against my feelings, in- 
stead of abandoning myself to them ! but surely I have 
done right. Let me repeat it again and again to myself* 
and let that thought, if possible, strengthen and console 
me. 

Monday. — I have resolved to attempt no description of 
scenery ; but my pen is fascinated. I must note a few of 
the objects which struck me to-day and yesterday^ that I 
may at will combine them hereafter to my mind's eye, and 
I'ecall the glorious pictures I beheld, as we travelled 
through the Yallais to Brig : the swollen and turbid, (no 
longer *' blue and arrowy") Rhone, rushing and roaring 
along ; the gigantic mountains in all their endless variety 
of fantastic forms, which enclosed us round, — their sum- 
mits now robed in curling clouds, and then, as the winds 
swept them aside, glittering in the sunshine ; the little vil- • 
lages perched like eagles' nests on the cliffs, far, far above 
our heads; the. deep rocky channels through which the 
torrents had madly broken a way^ tearing through every 
obstacle till they reached the Rhone, and marking their 
course with devastation ; the scene of direful ruin at Mar- 
^^&^y ; the cataracts gushing, bounding from the living 
rock and plunging into some unseen abyss below ; even 
the shrubs and the fruit trees which in the wider parts of 
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^e ralley bordered the road side; the vines, the rich 
ifeearlet barberries, the apples and pears which we might 
liave gathered by extending our hands;— all and each, 
"when I recall them, will rise up a vivid picture before my 
own fancy ; — but never could be truly represented to the 
mind of another — at least through the medium of words. 

And yet, with all its wonders and beauties, this day's 

journey has not enchanted me like Saturday's. The 

.ecenery then had a different species of beauty, a deeper 

interest — when the dark blue sky was above our heads, 

.snd the transparent lake shone another heaven at our 

^cet, and the recollection of great and glorious names, 

«nd visions of poetic fancy, and ideal forms more lovely 

~^l)an ever trod this earth, hovered around us : — and then 

those thoughts which would intrude — remembrances of 

the far-off absent, who are or have been loved, mingled 

Avith the whole, and shed an imaginary splendour or a 

lender interest, over scenes which required no extraneous 

powers to enhance their native loveliness, — no charm bor- 

T'owed from imagination to embellish the all-beautiful 

reality. 

Duomo d'Ossola. — What shall I say of the marvellous, 
4he miraculous Simplon? Nothing : every body has said 
-already, every thing that can be said and exclaimed. 

In our descent, as the valley widened, and the stern 
terrific features of the scene assumed a gentler character, 
'We came to the beautiful village of Davedro, with ils cot- 
tages and vineyards spread over a green slope, between 
the mountains and the torrent below. This lovely nook 
struck me the more from its contrast with the region of 
«nows, clouds, and barren rocks, to which our eyes had 
heen for several hours accustomed. In such a spot as Da- 
vedro I fancied I should wish to live, could I in life assem- 
h\e round me all that my craving heart and boundless spi- 
rit desire ; — or die, when life had exhausted all excitement, 
and the subdued and weary soul had learned to be content 
mth repose : — ^but not till then. 

- We are now in Italy ; but. have not yet heard* the soft 
rounds of the Italian knguage. However, we read with 
great satisfaction the Italian denomination, of our Inn, 
" La grande Alberga della Villa" — called out " Came- 
riere !" instead of "Gar^on!" — plucked ripe grapes as 
they hung from the treillages above our heads — gathered 
greeu figs from the trees, bursting and luscious — panted 
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with the intemie heat — intemie and overpowering from Mi 
contrast with the cold of the Alpine regions we had jol 
left — and fancied we hegan to feel 



•eette ^ emiiTniito, 



due le soleil da ■ad insinre a toos les sens. 



11 at night. — Fatigue and excitement have lately pro- | 
red too much for me : but I will not sink. I will yet bear I 
up ; and when a day thus passed amid scenes like those | 
of romance, amid all that would once have charmed my I 
imagination, and enchanted my senses, brings no real j 
pleasure, but is ended, as now it ends, in tears, in bitter- j 
ness of heart, in languor, in sickness, and in pain — ah I | 
let me remember the lesson of resignation I have lately ] 
learned ; and by elevating my thoughts to a better world, ^ 
turn to look upon the miserable affections which have i 
agitated me Jiere as ^ 

Could I but become as insensible, as regardless of the ] 
painful past as I am of the all lovely present ! Why was j 
I proud of my victory over passion ? alas ! what avails it j 
that I have shaken the viper from my hand, if I have do i 
miraculous antidote against the venom which has mingled i 
with my liie-blood, and clogged the pulses of my heart! j 
But the antidote of Paul— even faith — ^may it not be mine i 
if I duly seek it? i 



Arona on the Banks of the L4^ M«^g^0fik 

Rousseau mentions somewhere, that it was once his in- 
tention to place the scene of the Helolse in the Borromean 
Islands. What a French idea ! How stra^ngely incongm- 
OU8 had the pastoral simplicity of his lovers appeared in 
such a scene ! It must have changed, if not the whole 
plan, at least the whole colouring of the tale. Imagine /« 
divine Julie tripping up and down the artificial terraces 
of the Isola Bella, among' flower pots and statues, and 
colonnades and grottos; and St. Preux sighing towards 
her, from some trim fantastic wilderness in the Isola 
Madre ! 

Hie day was heavenly, and I shall never forget the sun- 

^ Theaeiiteiioewliiohfclkmi«<»lA)ttec|a«tefaottfegib 
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let, hB we viewed it reflected in the lake* which appeared 
jH one moment an expanse of living fire. This is the first 
we have seen of those efiulgent sunsets with which Italy- 
will make us familiar. 

Milan. — Our journey yesterday, through the flat fertile 
plains of Lomhardy» was not very interesting ; and the 
want of novelty and excitement made it fatiguing, in spite 
of the matchless roads and the celerity with which we tra- 
Telled. 

. Whatever we may think of Napoleon in England, it is 
impossihle to trav^ on the continent, and more particularly 
*lbro«gh Lomhardy, without being struck with the magnifi- 
cence and vastness of his public works --either designed 
«r exeeuted. He is more regretted here than in France ; 
or rather he has not been so soon banished from men's 
minds. In Italy he followed the rational policy of de- 
fKMing the nobles, and providing occupation ana amasc- 
meni for the lower classes. I spoke to-day with an intel- 
ligent arUsan, who pointed out to us a hall built near the 
irablic walk by Napoleon, for the people to dance and as- 
i^nble in, when the weather was unfavourable. The man 
concluded some very animated and sensible rrmarks on 
the late events, by adding expressively, that though many 
had been benefited by the change, there was to- him and 
all others of his class as much difierence between the late 
reign and the present, as between Por et lefer. 

The silver shrine of St Carlo Borromeo, with all its 
dazzling waste of magnificence, struck me with a feeling 
of melandioly and indignation. The gems and gold whicn 
lend such a horrible splendour to corruption ; the skeleton 
head, grinning ghastly under its invaluable coronet ; the 
skeleton hand supporting a crozier glittering with dia- 
monds, appeared so frightful, so senseless a mockery of 
the excellent, simple-minded, and benevolent being they 
Hrere intended to honour, that I could but wonder, and es- 
cape from the sight as quickly as possible. The Duomo 
is on the whole more remarkable for the splendour of the 
[naterial, than the good taste with which it is employed : 
the statues which adorn it inside and out, are sufficient of 
hemselves to form a very respectable congregation : they 
ire four thousand in number. 

9t^. Tuesday,-— ^^ gave the morning to the churches, 
nd the evening to the Ambrosian library. The day was, 
)VL the whole, more fatiguing than edifying or amusing. 

I % 
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I remarked whaterer was remarkable, admired all thil 
Bsually admired, but brougbt awaj few impretsioni 
norelty or pleasure. The objects which prineipi 
struck my capricious and fastidious fancy, were precu 
those which passed unnoticed by erery one else ; wi 
not worth recording. In the first church we visited, I 
a young girl respectably, and even elegantly dressed 
the beautiful costume of the Milanese, who was knee 
on the pavement before a crucifix, weeping bitterly, 
at tlie same time fanning herself most vehemently wi 
large ffr^cn fan. Another church (St. Alessandro, I tfa 
was oddly decorated for a christian temple. A statu 
Venus stood on one side of the porch, a statue ef ] 
cules on the other. The two divinities, whose attril 
could not be mistaken, had been converted fVom heat 
ism into two very respectable saints. I forget t 
christian names. Nor is this the most amusing n 
morphosis I have seen here* The transformation >of 
heathen divinities into saints, is matched by the ap< 
osis of two modern sovereigns into pagan deities^ 
the frieze of the salle, adjoining the Amphitheatre, t 
is a head of Napoleon, which, by the addition of a b< 
has been converted into a Jupiter; and on the opp 
aide, a head of Josephine, which, being already beai 
and dignified, has required no alteration except in ni 
to become a creditable Minerva. 

lOth. — At the Brera, now called the ** Palace ei 
Arts and Sciences,*' we spent some delightful h< 
There is a numerous collection of pictures by Ti 
Ouido, Albano, Schidone, the three Carraccis, Tintor 
Giorgione, &c. Some old paintings in fresco by I 
and others of his age, were especially pointed out U 
which had been cut from the walls of churches now 
stroyed. They are preserved here, I presume, as 
riosities, and specimens of the progress of the arts, 
they possess no other merit — ^none, at least, that I c 
discover. Here is the " Marriage of the Virgin,* 
Rafi^elle, of which I had often heard. It disappoi 
me at the first glance, but charmed me at the sec 
and enchanted m^ at the third. The unobtrusive g 
and simplicity of Rafifaelle do not immediately strik 
eye so unpractised, and a taste so unformed as mine 
is : for ^ough I have seen the best pictures in Engl 
we have thefe no opportunity of becoming acquai 
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e two divinefli nasler* of the Italkn art, Raffiiclle 
rreggio. There are not, I conceire, half a doien 
er in all the collections together, and those we do 
^ are far from being aqiong their best efforts, fiut 
le must not make me forget the Hagar in the Brera : 
cting — the inimitable Hagar ! what agony, what 
ling, what love, what helpless desolation of heart 
conntenance ! I may wel] remember the deep 
of this }4ctare ; for the face of Hagar has haunt- 
ileeping and waking ever since I beheld it. Mar- 
power of art ! that mere inanimate forms, and 
> compounded of gross materials, should thus live 
speak — thus stand a soul-felt presence before u% 
m the senseless board or canvas, breathe into oar 
a feeling, beyond what the most impassioned 
ice could ever inspire-— beyond what mere words 
jr render. ' 

night and * the preceding w^ spent at the Scala. 
era was stupid, and Madame Bellocchi, who is the 
prima donna, appeared to me harsh and ungrace* 
$n compared to Fodor. The new ballet, however, 
indemnified us for the disappointment. 
Italian friends conidoleil with ua on being a few 

lato to see La Vestale, which had been perform- 
sixty nights, and is one of Yigano's masterpieces, 
rht the Didone Abbandonata left us nothing to 

Tlie immense size of the stage, the splendid 
, the classical propriety and magnificence of the 
, the fine music, and the exquisite acting, (for there 
little dancing,) all conspired to render it enchant- 
*he celebrated cavern scene, in the fourth book of 
is rather too closely copied in a most inimitable 
ieux ; so closely, indeed, that I was considerably 

1 pour les bienseances ; but little Ascanius, who 
p in a corner, (Heaven knows how he came Uiere,) 
It the critical moment, and the impending catas- 

is averted. Such a scene, however beautiful, 
lot, L think, be endured on the English stage. I 
»d that when it began, the curtains in front of the 
vere withdrawn, the whole audience, who seemed 
cpecting it, was hushed ; the deepest silence, the 
(lighted attention prevailed during its performance ; 
moment it was over, a third of the spectators 
td. I am told this is alwaya the case ; and that in 
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ftlmost every ballet d'action, the public are gratii 
scene, or scenes, of a similar tendency. 

The second time I saw the Didone^ my attei 
spite of the fascination of the scene, was attn 
wards a box near us, which was occupied by 
English family just arrived at Milan. In the froi 
box sat a beautiful girl, apparently not fifteen, wit 
ing lips and dimpled cheeks, the very personifi< 
blooming, innocent, English loveliness. I wat< 
(1 could not help it, when my interest was once 
ed,) through the whole scene. I marked her ii 
agitation : I saw her cheeks flush, her eyes glis 
bosom flutter, as if with sighs, I could not over! 
at length, overpowered with emotion, she turn< 
her head, and covered her eyes with her hand. IV 
—-English mothers ! who bring your daughters a 
finish their education — do ye well to expose 
scenes like these, and/orce the young bud of earl; 

in such a precious hot-bed as this ? Can a fin< 

on the piano, — a finer taste in painting, or any 
improvement in foreign arts, and foreign graci 
pensate for one taint on that moral purity, wl 
ever been (and may it ever be !) the boast, the c 
Englishwomen ? But what have I to do with all 
I came here to be amused and to forget : — not to n 
or to criticise. 

Yigano, who is lately dead, composed the Die 
bandonatCy as well as La VestalCf Otello« Ni 
others. All his ballets are celebrated for their 
beauty and interest. This man, though but a < 
master, must have had the soul of a painter, a n 
and a poet in one. He must have been a perfec 
of design, grouping, contrast, picturesque, anc 
eflect. He must have had the most exquisite fe< 
musical expression, to adapt it so admirably to 
poses ; and those gestures and movements with v 
has so gracefully combined it, and which addres 
selves but too powerfully to the senses and the i 
tion — what are they, but the very " poetry of i 
la poesie raise en action^ rendering words a sup 
and feeble medium in comparison ? 

I saw at the mint yesterday, the medal strucl 
nour of Yigano, bearing his head on one side, anc 
other, Prometheus chained ; to commemorate his 



Indlet of that name. One of these medab, struck in gold^ 
"Wts presented to him in the name of the government :— *> 
a singular distinction for a dancing-master ; — but Yigano 
"vras a dancing-master of genius ; and this is the land, 
where genius in every shape is deified. 

The enchanting music of the Prometteo by Beethoven, 
is well known in England, but to produce the ballet on our 
ctage, as it was exhibited here, would be impossible. 
The entire tribe of our dancers and figurantes, with their 
jumpings, twirlings, quiverings, and pirouettings, must 
l>e first annihilated ; and Yigano, or Didelot, or Noverre 
^se again to inform the whole corps de ballet with an- 
other soul and the whole audience with another spirit :— ^ 
ibr 

— ^'^ Poiche paga il voljgo seiocco, e gtuato 
Sdoccamente ' haUar per dargli.gugto/' 

The theatre o^ the 6cala, notwithstanding the vasineelifl 
of my expectations, did not disappoint me. I heard it 
criticised as being dark and gloomy ; for only the stage 
is illuminated : but when I remember how often 1 have 
left our English theatres with dazzled e}'es and aching 
head, — distracted by the multiplicity of objects and faces, 
and ** blasted with excess of light,*' — I feel reconciled to 
this peculiarity ; more especially as it heightens beyond 
measure the splendour of the stage efiect. 

We have the Countess Bubna's box while we are here^ 
She scarcely ever goes herself, being obliged to hold a 
sort of military drawing-room almost every evening. Her 
husband. General Bubna, has the command of the Aus- 
trian forces in the north of Italy : and though the Arch- 
duke Reinier is nominal viceroy, all real power seems 
lodged in Bubna's hands. He it was who suppressed the 
insurrection in Piedmont during the last struggle for li* 
berty : 'twas his vocation — more the pity. Eight hun- 
dred of the Milanese, at the head of them Count Melzi« 
were connected with the Carbonari and the Piedmontese 
insurgents. On Count Bubna's return from his expedi- 
tion, a list of these malcontents being sent to him by the 
police, he refused even to look at it, and merely saying 
that it was the business of the policy to ^^rveiller those 
persons, but he must bp allowed \o be ignorant of their 
names, pliblicly tore \\ip |)ap^f. The same night he 
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visited the theatre, accompanied by Count Meizi, was re- 
ceived with acclamations, and has since been deservedlf 
popular. 

Babna is a heavy gross-looking man, a victim to the 
gout, and with nothing martial or captivating in his ex- r 
terior. He has talents, however, and those not only of a : 
military cast. He was generally employed to arrange the ^ 
affairs of the Emperor of Austria with Napoleon. His 
loyalty to his own sovereign, and the soldier-like frauk- 
ness and integrity of his character, gained him the esteem . 
of the French emperor ; who, when any difficulties oc- ^ 
curred in their arrangements, used to say impatiently— 
" Envoyez-moi done Bubna ! " 

The count is of an illustrious family of Alsace, which 
removed to Bohemia when that province was ceded to 
France. He had nearly ruined himself by gambling, 
when the emperor (so it is said) advised him, or, in other 
words, commanded him to marry the daughter of one 
Arnvelt or Arnfeldt, a baptized Jew, who had been servant 
to a Jewish banker at Vienna; and on his death lefts 
million of florins to each of his daughters. He was a 
man of the lowest extraction, and without any education; 
but having sense enough to feel its advantages, he gave a 
most brilliant one to his daughters. The Countess Bubna 
is an elegant, an accomplished, and has the character of 
being also an amiable woman. She is here a person of 
the very first consequence, the wife of the archduke alone 
taking precedence of her. Apropos of the viceroy, when 
on the Corso to-day with the Countess Bubna, we met him 
with the vice-queen, as she is styled here, walking in 
public. The archduke has not (as the countess observed) 
lapluajolie tournure du monde : his appearance is heavy, 
awkward and slovenly, with more than the usual Austrian 
stupidity of countenance : a complete testa tedesca. His 
beautiful wife, the Princess Maria of Savoy, to whom he 
has been married only a few months, held his arm ; and as 
she moved a little in front, seemed to drag him after her i 
like a mere appendage to her state. I gazed after them, \ 
amused by the contrast : he looking like a dull, stiff, old 
bachelor, the very figure of Moody in the Country Girl ;— 
she, an elegant, sprightly, captivating creature; decision > 
in her step, laughter on her lips, and pride, intelligencei 

and mischief in her brilliant eyes. 

# . # # ^ 
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9fe visited yesterday the military college, founded by 
I viceroy, Eugene Beauharnoss, for the children of sol- 
Ts who had fallen in battle. The original design is 
w altered ; and it has become a mere public school, to 
lich any boys may be admitted, paying a certain sum a 
ar. We went over the whole building, and afterward 
w the scholars, two hundred and eighty in number, sit 
wn to dinner. Every thing appeared nice, clean, and 
mirably ordered. At the mint, which interested me 
tremely, we found them coining silver crowns for the 
svant trade, with the head of Maria Theresa, and the 
te 1780. We were also shown the beautifully engraved 
i for the medal which the university of Padua presented 
Belzoni. 

The evening was spent at the Teatro Re, where we saw 
bad sentimental comedy (una Ckimmedia di Caraterre) 
ceedingly well acted. One actor I thought almost equal 
Dowton, in his own style ;— we had afterward some 
e music. Some of the Milanese airs, which the itene- 
li musicians give us, have considerable beauty and 
iracter. There is less monotony, I think, in their gene- 
. style than in the Venetian music ; and perhaps less 
itiment, less softness. When left alone to-night, to do 
aance on the sofa, for my late walks, and recruit for 
r journey to-morrow,^ — I tried to adapt English verses 
one or two very pretty airs which Annoni brought me 
day, without the Italian words ; but it is a most difficult 
i invidious task. Even Moore, with his unequalled 
aamand over the lyric harmonies of eur language, can- 
t perfectly satisfy ears accustomed ta the 

" linked sweetneM long drawn oat" 

the Italian vowels, combined with musical sounds: 
icy such dissonant syllables as eXt vray^ whatj hreakst 
engthi uttered in,,j»i|jjim time, — hissing and grating 
*ough half a bar, instead of the dulcet anima mia^ Ca- 
•a amahiU — Caro mio tesoro^ &c. 
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All that it hoped 
My heart helieved, 

And when most trusting, 
Was' most decdlved. 
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AihMkwhtthMeB 
O'er my young yean ; 

And hopes when Drightest, 
Were quench'd in teara. 

I make no plaint — 

I breathe no sigh — 
JAy fipa can smile, 

And mine eyes are dry. 

I ask no pity, 

1 hope no cure — 
The heart, tbo' broken, 

Can live, and endure! 

We left Milan two days ago, and arrived early t 
day at Brescia : there is, I believe, very little to » 
and of that little, I saw nothing, — ^being too ill 
low for the slightest exertion. The only pleasun 
ing I can remember was excited by our approac 
Alps, after traversing the fiat, fertile, uninteresti] 
of Lombardy. The peculiar sensation of eleva 
delight, inspired by mountain scenery, can only 1 
stood by those who have felt it: at least I ii 
formed an idea of it till I found myself ascei 
Jura. 

But Brescia ought to be immortalized in the i 
our travels : for there, stalking down the Corsi 

en Voir — we met our acquaintance L , from 

had parted last on the pave of Piccadilly. I 
that in London I used to think him not reroai 
wisdom, — and his travels have infinitely improv 
in folly. He boasted to us trtumphanUy that h 
over sixteen thousand miles in sixteen monthi 
had bowed at the lev6e of the Emperor Alexand 
slapped on the shoulder by the Archduke Cons 
shaken hands with a Lapland witch, — and been 
in full volunteer uniform at every court ' betwe 
holm and Milan. Yet is he nW%ne particle i 
if he had spent the same time in walking up anc 
strand. He has contrived, however, to pick 
tour, strange odds and ends of foreign follies, w 
upon the coarse-grained materials of his own . 
character like tinfoil upon sackcloth : so that 1 
difference between what he was, and what he 
that from a simple goosey — ^he has become a 
one. With all this, L is not unbearable— 
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. He amuses others as a butt — and me as u speci- 
of a new genus of fools ; for his folly is not like any 
r one usually meets with. It is not, par exemple, the 
of stupidity, for he talks much ; nor of dullness, for 
lughs much ; nor of ignorance, for he has seen much ; 
)f wrong-headedness, for he can be guided right; nor 
id-heartedness, for he is good-natured; nor of thought- 
less, for he is prudent ; nor of extravagance, for he 
calculate even to the value of half a lira : but it is an 
ice of folly, peculiar to himself, and like Monsieur 
les's meianchdly, " compounded of many simples, ex- 
ed from various objects, and the sundry contemplation 
s travels." So much, for the present, of our friend 

e left Brescia early yesterday morning, and after 
ing Desenzano, came in sight of the Lago di Garda. 
d from early associations a delightful impression of 
»eauty of this lake, and it did not disappoint me. It 
r sMperior, I think, to the Lago Maggiore, because 
icenery is more resserre, lies in a smaller compass, 
kat the eye takes in the separate features more easily, 
mountains to the north are darkf broken, and wild in 
forms, and their bases seemed to extend to the water 
; the hills to the south are smiling, beautiful, and 
irated, studded with white flat-roofed buildings, which 
iv one above another in the sunshine. Our drive 
T the promontory of Sirmione, to visit the ruins of 
V^illa of Catollas, was delightfjol* The fresh breeze 
h ruffled the dark blue lake, revived my spirits, and 
ed away my head*ache. I was inclined to be en- 
ted with all I saw ; and when our guide took us into 
Id cellar choked with rubbish, and assured us gravely 
it was the very spot in which CatuUus had written 
>des to Lesbia, I did not laugh in his face ; for, after 
I would be as easy to prove that it is^ as that it is noU 
old town and castle of Sirmio are singularly pictu- 
le, whether viewed from above or below; and the 
e of olives which crowned the steep extremity of the 
lontory, interested us, being the first we had seen in 
: on the whole I fully enjoyed the early part of this 

; Peschiera, which is strongly fortified, we crosped 
iCincio. — 

5L. n ^K 
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O fetmlBiit Afe«lH»e, and ihaa hononied BaiA, 

Smooth flowing Minckis crowned with vocal reed«» 

Its waters were eitquisitely transpareut ; bat it 
cult to remember its poetical pretensions, in sight o| 
odious barracks and batteries. The reeds mentioi 
Virgil and Milton still flourish upon its banks, and 
gave them for spoiling in some degree the beauty 
shore, when I thought of Adelaide of Burgundy, 
concealed herself among them for three days, when' 
fled from the dungeon of Peschiera to the arms of 
lover. I was glad I had read her story in Gibbon, sii 
it enabled me to add to classical and poetical associat' 
an interest at once romantic and reaL 

The rest to-morrow — for I can write no more. 

AtVQioDa,OcL! 

I had just written the above when I «wa8 startled b] 
mournful strain from a chorus of voices, raised at m\i 
vals, and approaching gradually nearer. I walked to 
window, and saw a long funeral procesaion jmst entei 
the ehurdk, which ia opposite to the door of our inn. 
immediately threw over me a veil and shawl, followed 
and stood by while the service was chanted over the) 
dead. The scene, as viewed by the light of aboat tw» 
hundred tapers, whieh were earried by &e assistants, vti I 
as new to me as it was solemn and striking* : but it vts 
saeecjaded by a strange and ibrlorn contrast. The mo*! 
ment the service was over, the tapers were suddenly ex- 
tinguished ; tihe priests and relatives all disappeared in tf 
inconceivably short time, and before I was quite aware 
of what was going forward : th^e eoflin, stripped of i^ 
embroidered pall and garlands of* flowers, appeared i 
mere chest of deal hoards, roughly nailed together ; ao^ 
was left standing on tressels, bare, neglected, and forsakei 
in the middle of the church. I approached it almost 
fearfully, and with a deeper emotion than I. believed such 
a thing could now excite within me. And here, thouflit 
I, rests the human bemg who has lived and loved, suflered 
and enjoyed, and, if I may judge by the splendour of in* 
funeral rites, has been honoured, served, flattered wbik 
living : — ^and how not one remains to shed a last tear ofer 
the dead, but a single stranger, a wanderer from a land lie 
perhaps knew not : to whom his very name is uaknown! 
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J And wbile thus I moralized^ two sextons appeared ; and 
^ one of them seizing the miserable and deserted coffin^ 
rudely and unceremoniously Hung it on hi S' shoulders^ and 
vanished through a vaulted door; and I returned to my 
voom, to write this, and to thjnk how much better, bow 
much more humanely^ we manage these things in our 
own England. 

Oct. 21. — Verona is a clean and quiet place, containing 
some fine edifices by Palladio and his pupils. The prin- 
cipal object of interest is the ancient amphitheatre ; the 
most perfect I believe in Italy. The inner circle, with all 
its ranges of seats, is entire. We ascended to the top, and 
looked down into the Piazza d'arme, where several bat- 
talions of Austrian soldiers were exercising ; their arms 
glittering splendidly in the morning sun. As I have now 
hetn long enough in Italy to sympathize in the national 
hatred of the Austrians, i turned from the sight, resolved 
not to be pleased. The arena of the amphitheatre is 
smaller, and less oval in form than I had expected : and 
in the centre there is a little paltry gaudy wooden theatre 
for puppets and^ tumblers, — ^forming a grotesque contrast 
to the massive and majestic architecture around it: but 
«ven tumblers and puppets, as Rospo observed, are better 
^han wild beasts and ferocious gladiators. 

There is also at Verona a triumphal arch to the Emperor 
Gallienus ; the architecture and inscription almost as per- 
fect as if erected yesterday ; — and a most singular bridge 
of three irregular arches, built, I believe by the Scaligieri 
family, who were once princes of Verona. 

It is well known that the story of Romeo and Juliet is 
here regarded as a traditionary and indisputable fact, and 
the tomb of Juliet is shown in a garden near the town. 
So much has been written and said on this subject, I can 
add only one observation. To the reality of the story it 
has been objected that the oldest narrator, Masuccio, re- 
lates it as having happened at Sienna: but might he not 
have heard the tradition at Verona, and transferred the 
scene to Sienna, since he represented it as related by a 
Siennese? — Delia Corte, whose history of Verona I have 
just laid down, mentions it as a real historical event ; and 
Louis da Porta, in hi« beautiful novel, la Giulietta, ex- 
pressly asserts that he has written it down from tradition. 
, If Shakspeare, as it is said, never saw the novel Da Porta, 
bow came he by the names of Romeo and Juliet, the 
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Montagneff and the Capidets : if ha did meet wkh'it, hoi 
came he to depart so esaentially from the stosjr, particu^ 
larly in the catastrophe ? I must get some books^ if 
sible, to clear up these difieulties. 

^d, at Padua. — ^We spent yesterday mommg^ plea- 
santly at Vicenxa. Palladia's: edifices ija generai disap« 
pointed roe ; partly because I am not architect enough to 
judge of their merits, partly because, of most of &einy 
the situation is bad, and the materials paltry : but the 
Olympic theatre,* although its solid perspective be a mert 
trick of the art, surprised and pleased me. It has an air 
of antique and classic elegance in its decorations, whkh 
is yery striking. I have heard it criticieed as a speeinea 
of bad taste and trickery : but why should its salid 
scenery be considered more a trick, and in bad taste,, thai 
a curtain of painted caftvaa ? In both a deception is 
practised and intended. We saw many things in Ytcenza 
and its neighbourhood,, which I have not time, nor spirits 
to dwell upon. 

We arrived here (at Padua) last night, and tonday 1 am 
affain ill : unable to see or even to wish to see aoy thing. 
My eyes are so full of tears that I can scarcely write. I 
must lay down my pencil, lest t break through my reso- 
lution, and be ^tempted to record feelings I afterward 
tremble to see written down.-— O bitter and too lasting 
remembrance I I roust sleep it away—- even the heavy 
and druf -bought sleep to which I am now reduced, is 

better than auch waking moments as these. 

• • * • • 

Venice, Octobez SS5tk 
I feel, while I gaze round me, aa if I had seen Venice 
in my dreams — as if it were itself the vision of a dream. 
We have been here two days ; and I have not yet reco- 
vered from my first surprise. All is yet enchantment : all 
is novel, extraordinary, affecting from the many associa- 
tions and remembrances excited in the mind. Pleasure 
and wonder are tinged with a melancholy interest ; and 
while the imagination is excited, the spirits are depressed. 
The morning we left Padua was bright, lovely, aod 
cloudless. ' Our drive along the shores of the Brentai 
crowned with innumerable villas and gay gardens, was 
delightful ; and the moment Of our arrival at Fusinsi 
where we left our carriages to embark in gondolaS) was 



lost anspicfouff that cotiM possibly liar6 been choseni 
s about four o'clock : the sun was just declining to- 
3 the west : the whole surface of the lagune, smooth 
nirror, appeared as if paved with 'fire ; — and Venice, 
her towers and domes, indistinctly glittering in the 
ice, • rose before us like a gorgeous exhalation from 
»osom of the ocean. It is farther from the shore 
I expected. As we approached, the splendour faded : 
le interest and the wonder grew. I can conceire 
ng more beautiful, more singular, more astonishing, 
the first appearance of Venice, and sad indeed will 
e hour when she sinks (as the poet prophesies) "into 
ime of her own canals." 

e moment. we had disembarked our luggage at the 
we hired gondolas and rowed to the Piazza di San 
o. Had I seen the church of St. Mark any where 
I should have exclaimed against the bad taste which 
• where.prevails in it : but Venice is the proper re-» 
of the fantastic, and the church of St. Mark — with 
ur hundred pillars of every different order, colour, 
naterial, its oriental cupolas, and glittering vanes, 
rilding, and mosaics — assimilates with all around it t 
he kind of pleasure it gives is suitable to the place 
he people. 

er dinner I had a chair placed at the balcony of our 
md sat for some time contemplating a scene alto- 
r new and delightful. The arch of the Rialto just 
led through the deepening twilight ; long lines of 
Bs, at first partially illuminated, faded away at length 
crloomy and formless masses of architecture ; the 
)las glided to and fro, their glancing lights reflected 
e water. There was a stillness all around me, so- 
and strange in the heart of a great city. No rattling 
ges shook the streets, no trampling of horses echo- 
ong the pavement: the silence' was broken only by 
lelancholy cry of the gondoliers, and the dash of 
oars ; by the low murmur of human voices, by the 
; of the vesper bells, borne over the water, and the 
Is of music raised at intervals along the canals^., 
poetry, the romance of the scene stole upon me un- 
3S, I fell into a re very, in which visionary forms 
ecollections gave way to dearer and sadder realities, 
Qy mind seemed no longer in my own power. I 
i upon the lost, the absent, to share the present with 

K2 
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me — ^I cmUed npoft patt CeeHngi to enhance that mamentV 
delight I did wrong — and memory arenged herself m. 
usual. I quitted my seat on the halconyy with desjMor a 
my hearty and drawing to the tahle, took out my boo^ 
and work. So passed our first evening at Venice. 

Yesterday we visited the Accademia where there are] 
some fine pictures. The famous Assumption by Titian 
here, and first made me/eeZ what connisseurs mean whea 
they talk of the carnations and draperies of Tltia 
We were shown two designs for monuments to the mi 
mory of Titian, modelled by Canova. Neither of the 
has been erected ; but the most beautiful, with a little al< 
teration, and the substitution of a lady's bust for Titian* 
venerable head, has been dedicated, I believe, to the me 
mory of the Archduchess Christina of Austria. I re 
member also an exquisite Canaletti, quite different in style 
and subject from any picture of this master I ever saw. 

We then rowed to the ducal palace. The council 
chamber (I thought of Othello as I entered it) is now 
converted into a library. The walls are decorated with 
the history of Pope Alexander the Third, and Frederic 
Barbarossa, painted by the Tintoretti, father and son, 
Paul Veronese and Palma. Above them, in compart- 
ments, hang the portraits of the Doges ; among which 
Marino Faliero is not ;^ but his name only, inscribed on a 
kind of black pall. The Ganymede is a most exquisite 
little group, attributed to the age of Praxiteles ; and not 
without reason even to the hand of that sculptor. 

To-day we visited several churches— rich, on the out- 
side, with all the luxury of architecture, — withinside,^ 
gorgeous with painting, sculpture, and many-coloured 
marbles. The prodigafity with which the most spjendid 
and costly materials are lavished here is perfectly amaz- 
* ing: pillars of lapis-lazuli, columns of Egyptian porphy- 
ry, and pavements of mosaic, altars of alabaster ascend- 
ed by steps encrusted with agate and jasper : — -but to par- 
. ticularize would be in vain. I will only mention three or 
four which I wish * to recollect : the church of the Ma- 
donna della Salute, so called because erected to the Vir- 
gin in gratitude for the deliverance of the city from a pes* 
tilence, which she miraculously drove Into the Adriatic 
It is remarkable for its splendid pictures, most of them 
by Luca Giordano ; and the superb high altar. I think 
It was the Church of the Gesuata which astonished us 
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U The whole of &e inside waBs and colvmns are 
vsied with Camirm marble inlaid with yerd-antiquey 
kind of damask pattern ; over the pulpit it fell like 
»ery, so easy, so graceful^ so exquisitely imitirted^ thai 
18 obliged to touch it to assure myself of the materiaL 
!n by way of contrast followed the Church of San 
rgio Magffiore, — one of Palladio's masterpieces* 
tr the dazaUng and gorgeous buildings we had left, its 
atiful simplicity and correct taste struck me at first 
L an impression of poverty and coldness* At the 
irch of St. John and St. Paul is the famous martyr- 
I, or rather assassination, of St. Peter Martyr, by 
an, one of the most magical pictures in the world, 
tragic horror is redeemed by its sublimity. Here too 
most admirable series of bas-reliefs in white marble, 
resenting the history of our Saviour, the work of a 
lern scmptor. Here too the Doges are buried ; and 
e to the church is the equestrian statue of one of the 
ieri family : near which Marino Faliero met the con- 
ators. 

.t the Frati is the grave of Titian ; a small square slab 
QTS him, with this inscription : — 

etui giace il jgran Tiziano Vecelli. 
Eimumtor dei Zeusi e degti ApcllL 

'0 is no monument : — and there needs none. 

t was, I think, in the Church of St. John and St. Paul^ 

; I saw a singular and beautiful altar of black touch- 

le, used when mass is said for the soul of an executed 

ninal. 

rhis is all I can remember of to-day. I am fatigued,, 

I my head aches ; — my imagination is yet dazzled : — 

eyes are tired of admiring, my mind is tired of think- 

, and my heart with feeling.^ Now for repose. 

J7. — To-day we visited the Manfrini Palace, the Casa 
lani, the Palazzo Barberigo, and concluded the morn^ 

in the colonnade of St. Mark, and the public gardens, 
e day has been far less fatiguing than yesterday : for 
►ugh we have seen an equal variety of object?, they 
ced the attention less, and gratified the imagination 

xe. 

It the Manfrini Palace there is the most valuable and 

endld collection of pictures I have yet seen in Italy or 
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elsewhere. I htfve no intention of turning niyHtileffi 
into a mere catalogue of names whi<^ I can find is e^ 
guide-book ; but I cannot pass over CRorgionc's bean 
group of himself, and his wife and child, wWch 1 
Byron calls •' love at full length and life, not lore idi 
and it is indeed exquisite. A female with a guitar b] 
same master is almost equal to it. There are two h 
tias — one hy Guide and one by Giordano : though 
are beautiful, particularly the former, there was, I the 
an impropriety in the conception of both pictures 
figure was too voluptuous — ^too -exposed, and did nol 
me the idea of the matronly Lucretia, who so car 
arranged her drapery before she fell. I remember, 
St. Cecilia by Carlo Dolci, of most heavenly beai 
two Correggios — Iphigenia in ' Aulis, by Padovanim 
this picture the figure of Agamemnon is a comple 
lure, but the lifeless beauty of Iphigenia, a won 
efifort of art : and a hundred others at least, all m 
pieces. 

The Barberigo Palace was the school of Titian, 
were shown the room in which he painted, and th 
ture he left unfinished when he died at the age ( 
It is a David — as vigorous in the touch and style J 

of his first pictures. 

* • * * 

« 

It is now some days since I had time to write ; or 
the intervals of excitement and occupation found b 
much exhausted to take up my pencil. Our stay at ^ 
has been rendered most agreeable by the kindn< 

Mr. H , the British Consul, and his amiabl 

charming wife, and in their society we have spent 
of the lafet few days. • 

One of our pleasantest excursions w«s to the Arm 
convent of St. Lazaro, where we were received b 
Pasquale, an accomplished and intelligent monk, ; 

particular friend of Mr. H . After we had \ 

every part of the convent, the printing-press — the li 
---the laboratory — which contains several fine matl 
tical instruments of English make ; and admire 
beautiful little tame gazelle which bounded throu^ 
corridors, we were politely refreshed with most del: 
sweetmeats and coflee ; and took leave of Fra Pas 
with regret. 

There is no opera at present, but we hare risitec 
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crther theatres. At the San Luca, they gave us *^^ Eli-«' 
eth, the Exile of Siberia," tolerably acted : but there 
3 one trait introduced very characteristic, of the place 
i people : Elizabeth in a tremendous snow storm, is 
rsued by robbers 4 and finding a crucifix erected by the 
id aide, embraces it for protection. The crucifix fiies 
^y with her in a clap of thunder, and sets her down 
^y at a distance from her persecutors. The audience 
E>eared equally enchanted and edified by this scene : 
C3[ie of the women near me crossed themselves, and put 
^ir handkerchiefs to their eyes : the men rose from 
6ir seats, clapped with endmsiasm, and shouted *^ Bravo ! 
Iracolo !" 

^t the San Benedetto we w«re gratified by a deep tra- 
^, entitled ** Grabrielle Innocente,'' so exquisitely ab* 
ird, and so grotesquely acted, that the best comedy 
iild scarcely have afforded us more amusement, — eer* 
.nly not more merriment. In the course of the even- 
^, coffee and ices weire served in our box, as is the 
8tom here. 

^ithMrs. H this evening I had a long and pleasant 

nversation ; she is really one of the most delightful 
d unaffected women I ever met with : and as there is 
thing in my melancholy visage and shrinking reserve 

tempt any person to converse with me, I must also set 
r down as one of the most good-natured. She talked 
ich of Lord Byron, with whom, during his residence 
re, she was on intimate terms* She spoke of him, not 
nceitedly, as one vain of the acquaintance, of a great 
Bracter ; nor with affected reserve, as if afraid of 
mmitting herself — ^but with openness, animation, and 
rdial kindness, as one whom she liked, and had reason 
like. She says the style of Lord Byron's conversation 
very much that of Don Juan : just in the same manner 
3 the familiar, the brilliant, the sublime, the affecting, 
5 witty, the ludicrous, and the licentious, mingled and 
ntrasted. Several little anecdotes which she related I 
ed not write down ; I can scarcely forget them, and it 
mid not be quite fair as they were told en conjiance^ 
am no anecdote hunter, picking up articles for '* my 

»c(ket book." 

• # • • 

A little while ago Captain F. lent me Disraeli's Essays 
i the Literary Character, which bad once belonged to 
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Lord Byron ; and contaitied marginal notes in his hoi 
writing. One or two of them are so curiously cbar» 
teristic that I copy them here. 

The first note is on a passage in which D'Israeli, in al 
lusion to Lord Byron^ traces his fondness for orient^ 
scenery to his having read Rycaut at an early age. Oi 
this Lord Byron observes, that he read every book relal 
ing to the east before he was ten years old, including D 
Tott and Cantemir as well as Rycaut : at that age, he say 
that he detested all poetry, and adds, " when I was i 
Turkey, I was oftener tempted to turn mussulman iid 
poet :- and have often regretted since that / did not 

At page 99 D'lsraeli says, 

** The great poetical genius of our times has openi 
alienated himself from the land of his brothers" (over tli 
word brothefs, Lord Byron has written Cains.) "He b( 
comes immortal in the language of a people whom I 
would contemn, he accepts with ingratitude the fame 1 
loves more than life, and he is only truly great on that spi 
of earth, whose genius, when he is no more, will contcil 
plate his shade in sorrow and in anger." 

Lord Byron has underlined several words in this jal 
sage, and writes thus in the margin : 

" What was rumoured of me in that language, if tf% 
I was unfit for England ; and if false, England was vd 
for me. But * there is a world elsewhere.' I have neTi 
for an instant regretted that country, — ^but often thali 
ever returned to it. It is not my fault that I am obli^ 
to write in English. If I understood any present langnu 
Italian, for instance, equally well, I would write in it:^ 
but it will require ten years, at least, to form a style. Jl 
tongue so easy to acquire a little of, and so difficult I 
master thoroughly^ as Italian." 

The next note is amusing ; at page 342 is mentioned tl 
anecdote of Petrarch, who when returning to his natil 
town, was informed that the proprietor of the house i 
which he was born had often wished to make alterationsi 
it, but that the town's-people had risen to insist that i 
house consecrated by his birth should remain unchange 
— ^" a triumph," adds D'lsraeli, " more affecting to Petraw 
than even his coronation at Rome." 

Lord Byron has written in the margin — " It would hai 
pained me more that the proprietor should often hi 
wished to make alterations^ than it would give me |)lea ^ 
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^at the rest ef Arezzd rose against his right (for rigM he 
■ad :) the depreciation of the lowest of mankind is more 
■ainfui, than the applause of the highest is pleasing. The 
ting of the scorpion is more in torture than the posses^ 

Ion of any thing short of Venus would be in rapture." 

# * # • 

The public gardens are the work of the French, and oc- 

mx^Y the extremity of one of the islands. They contain 

^e only trees 1 have seen at Venice : — a few rows of 

^warfish unhappy-looking shrubs, parched loy the sea 

freezes, and are little frequented. We found here a soli- 

3iry gentleman, who was sauntering up and down with his 

ands in his pockets, and a look at once stupid and dis- 

onsolate. Sometimes he paused, looked vacantly over 

^e waters, whistled, yawned, and turned away to resume 

as solemn walk. On a trifling remark addressed to him 

jy one of our party, he entered into conversation with all 

le eagerness of a man, whose tongue has long been kept 

« most unnatural bondage. He congratulated himself on 

^ving met with some one who would speak English : add-r 

^ contemptously, that *' he understood none of the out- 

. ndish tongues the people spoke hereabouts :" he inquired 

hat was to be seen here, for though he had been four 

. iys in Venice, he had spent every day precisely in the 

^«me mlanner ; viz. walking up and down the public gar- 

ins. We told him Venice was famous for fine buildings 

id pictures ; he knew nothing of thein things. And that 

^contained also, '* some fine statues and antiques" — ^he 

^ jred nothing about them neither — he should set off for 

Terence the next morning, and begged to know what was 

?^» be seen there I Mr. R told him, with enthnsiasm, 

^ jhe most splendid gallery of pictures and statues in the 
■^ arid !" He looked very blank and disappointed. " No- 
_^ihig else ?" then he should certainly not waste his time at 
rlorenoe, he should go direct to Rome; he had put down 
^ te name of that town in his pocketrbook, for he understood 
^, Was a vdry convenient place: he should therefore stay 
"1 aere a week ; thence he should go to Naples, a place he 
^ 3id also heard of, where he should stay another week : 
^»en he should go to Algiers, where he should stay three 
^ehsy and thence to Tunis, where he expected to be very 
. ^mfortable, and should probably make a long stay ; then 
;^3 should return home, having seen every thing worth see- 
'^•g* He scarcely seemed to know how or by what route 
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he h&d got to Venice-^but he assured us he had come 
enough ;"— he remembered no place he had passed thj 
except Paris. At Paris he told us there was a female 
ing in the same hotel with himself, who, by his de\ 
tion appears to have been a single lady of rank and fa£ 
travelling With her own carriages and a suite of sen 
He had never seen her ; but learning through the d( 
tics that she was travelling "the same route, he sat 
and wrote her a long letter, beginning "Dear Mad 
and proposing they should join company, " for the 
of good fellowship, and ihabit of chatihey might ha 
their way." Of course she took no notice of this sti 
billet, ^* from which, " added he, with ludicrous simpl 
** I supposed she would rather travel alone." 

Truly, " Nature hath framed strange fellows in herti 
After this specimen, sketched from life, who will say t 

are such things as caricatures ? 

* * * . # 

. We visited to-day the Giant's Staircase and the Br 
of Sighs, and took a last farewell of St. Mark — we y 
surprised to see the church himg with black — the fest 
of flowers all removed — amasses going forward at sei 
altars, and crowds of people looking particularly sol 
and devout. It is the ** Giorno dei morte," the day by 
Roman Catholics consecrated to the dead. I obsei 
many perons, both men and women, who wept while i 
prayed^ with every appearance of the most profound fi 
Leaving St. Mark, I crossed the square. On the three 1 
standards in front of the church formerly floated the 
signs of the three states subject to Venice, — the Mo 
Cyprus, and Candia: the bare poles remain, but the ensi 
of empire are gone. One of the standards was exten 
on the ground, and being of immense length, I hesiti 
for a moment whether I should make a circuit, but at 
stepped over it. I looked back witii remorse, for it 
like trampling over the fallen. 

We then returned to our inn to prepare for our de| 
lure. How 1 regret to leave Venice I not the less beci 
I cannot help it. 

Rovigo, Nof . 

We left Venice in a hurry yesterday, slept at Padua, 

travelled this morning through a most lovely coun 
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I En gaoean' hills to RovigOy M'here wc are very 
ably lodged at the Albergo di San Marco, 
ot yet recovered my regret at leaving Venice so 
dly ; though, as a.residence, 1 could scarce endure 
;epy canals^ the gliding goiiclolas in their ** dusk 
HToe" — the absence of all verdure, all variety — 
ire, in short; the sUenee^ disturbed only by the 
chiming of bells — ^and, worse than all, the spec? 

great city "expiring," as Lord Byron says, 
ur eyes," would give me thje. horrors : but us a 
T curiosity was not half gratified, and I should 
to have sta3'ed a few days longer — perhaps, after 

reason to rejoice that instead of bringing away 
ce a disagreeable impression of satiety, disgust, 
choly» I have quitted it with feelings of admira- 
iep regret, and undiminished interest. \ 

[1, then, Venice ! I could not have believed it 
liat it would have brought tears to my eyes to 
ice merely for its own sake,jand unendeared by 
ice of any one I loved, 

[go affords no othei amusement I shall scribble 
g«r. 

\ ca& be naare arbitrary (jMiUlhe Austrian goyeri^ 
'Venice. As a summary method of preventing 
during the winter months^4^vhen many of the 

and ^hermen are out of cmploy« the police 
« to arreat, without ceremony, every person who 
rmanent trade or profession, and keep them in 
ot and to hard labour till the return of spring. 
»merce of Venice has so much and so rapidly 
Uiat Mr. H — r- told us when first he was ap- 

the consulship, a hundred and fifty English ve«h 
td the port, and this year only five. It should 
Austria, from a cruel and selfish policy, is sacri- 
ice to the prosperity of Trieste : but why clo I 
I cruel policy, which on recollection. I might 
n. poetical and retributive justice \ 
ndeur of Venice arose first from its trade in salt 
3r reading in history, that when the king of Hun- 
sd certain productive salt mines in his dominions, 
ians sent him a peremptory order to shut them 
ach was the power of the Republic at that time, 
IS forced, to obey this insolent command, to the 
.— L 
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l^reat injury ftn<i impoTeriskiBent of hit slates. Tbe tabM 
are now turned : the oppressor has become the oppressed. 

The principal revenue derived f^oai Venice is from the 
tax on houseSi there being no land tax* So rapid was ^ 
decay of the placed that in two years seventy houseo 
palaces were pulled down ; the goveroment ibrbade 
by a special law, and now taxes are paid for many hosMi 
whose proprietors are too poor to live in them. 

There is no society^ properly so called, at Venice ; tiiree 
old women of rank receive company now and theii,«ii 
It is any thins rather than select. 

Mr. F. told us at Venice, that on entering the statessiib> 

{ect to Austria, he had his Johnson's Dictionary taken (tm 
itm, and could never recover it ; so jealous is the ^vcni» 
HMnt of English principles and English literature, that«S 
English books are prohibited until exataained by the police. 
The whole country from Milan to Padua was like a fast 
garden, nothihg could exceed its fertility and beauty. % 
was the ktterend of the vintage ; and we frequently vet 
huge tub-like wagons loaded with purple grapes, reeling 
liome fVom the vineyards, and driven by men whose legi 
were stained with treading in the wine-press — ^now an 
ihen, rich clusters Were*' shaken to the gvoand, as I hare 
Itee'n wisps of straw (M from a hay^cart in England, ani 
%ver^ regarded wttk equal indifferenoie. Sometimes we 
iMiV in the vineyards by the road^side, groiqwof labouren 
'#eated among the branches of the trees, and pluckiig 
^pes from the vines, which were trailed graceful^ frs0 
tree to tree and from branch to branch, ai^ drooped with 
their luxuridus burthen of fruit; The scene would hate 
iieen as perfectly delightful, as it was new «nd beautifidt 
but for the (squalid looks of the peasantry ; more especially 
^f the women. The principal productions of the country 
'Seem to be wine and silk. There Were vast groves o( 
knulberry-trees between Verona and Padua ; and we visited 
some of the silk-mills, in which the united strength o( 
men invariably performed those operations wh]<;h in Eng- 
land ^re accomplished by steam or water. I saw, in a 
huge horizontal wheel, about a dozen of these poor crea- 
'tures labouring so hard, that my very heart ached to see 
'them, and I begged that the machine might be stopped 
tbrat I might speak to them : — ^but when it was stopped, 
and I beheld their half savage, half stupified, I liad almost 
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BWkid bruHfied coiiintenanceJ», I could nat utter a sing^ 
vrordv-but gave them something, and turned away. 

** Compassion is wasted upon such creatures," said 
R— — ; "do you not see that their minds are degraded 
down to their condition I they do not pity themselves '^^^ 

•pvbut therefore did I pity them the more. 

• • « %. ,, 

©9k)giia, Nov. 5u 

I fear I shall retain a disagreeable impression of Bo^* 
logna, jfbr here I am again ill. I have seen little of what 
^e town contains of beautiful and curiofis : and that little; 
under unpleasant and painful circumstances. ' 

' Yesterday we passed through Ferrara ; only stopping 
to chanife horses and dine. * We snatched a moment to 
#isit the hospital of St. Anna and the prison of Tasso— • 
Ihe glory and disgrace of Ferrara. Over the iron gate is 
vnritteh ** Ingresso alia prfgione di Torq^mto Tasso.'* 
The cell hself Is miserably gloomy and wreWiiihed, ^and not 
aboTc twelve ferct square. How amply has posterity 
arvenged the cause of the poet on his tyrant I-^and as we 
ismerge from hfs obscure dungeon and descetid the stepi^ 

bIP the hospital of St. Anna, with what ferveht hatred, i»- 

dignaUon, atid scorn, do ^e gaze upon the towers jof the 

; Hgly red britk palace, or rather fortress, which deforms 

I ^e great square, and where Alphonsd feasted while Tasso 

, wept ! The inscription on the door of the ceH, calling on 

Utrangers to venerate the spot where Tasso, " Infermo 
; piik di tristezza che delirio," was confined seven years and 

one month-^was placed there by the French, and its ac- 
i curacy may be doubted ; as f^r as I can recollect. The 
I jgrass growing in the wide streets of Ferrara is no poeti- 
j cal exaggeration; I saw it rank and long even on the 
i thresholds of the deserted houses, whose sashless windows, 
, end flapping doors, and roofless walls, looked strangely 

desolate. 

I will say nothing of Bologna; — for the few days I 

have spent here have been to me days of acute sufliering, 
. in more ways than I' wish to remember, and therefore 
I dare not dwell upon. 

At Covigliajo in the Appemnes. 

[ O for the pencil of Salvator, or the pen of a RadcKfl^e I 
But could either, or could both united, give to my mind 
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the scenes of to-day, in all their splendid comhinatioiu 
of beauty and brightness, gloom and grandeur? A Jri^ 
tnre may present to the eye a small portion of the bound- 
less whole-— one aspect of the ever-varying face of nature; 
and words, how weak are they ! — they are but the ele- 
ments out of which the quick imagination frames and 
eomposes lovely landscapes, according to iter power or ib 
peculiar character ; and in which the unimaginatiye mao 
finds only a mere chaos of verbiage, without form, and 
void. 

The scenery of the Appenines is altogether different ifl 
character from that of the Alps : it is less bold, less loftj, 
less abrupt and terrific — but more beautiful, more luxuri- 
ant, and infinitely more varied. At one time, the road 
wound among precipices and crags, crowned with dif* 
mantled fortresses and ruined castles — skirled with dark 
|nne forests — and opening into wild recesses of glooDf 
and immeasurable depths like those of Tartarus profound; 
then came sqch glimpses of paradise ! such soft sunoj 
valljeys and peaceful hamlets — and vine-clad eminences 
and rjqh pastures, with here and there a convent half hid* 
den by groves of cypress and cedars. As we ascended 
we arrived at a height from which, looking back, we could 
see the whole of Lombardy spread at our feet ; a vattt 
glittering, indistinct landscape, bounded on the north bj 
the summits of the Alps, just apparent above the horizoB, 
like a range of small silvery clouds; and on the eastt 
long unbroken line of bluish light marked the far distaal 
Adriatic ; as the day declined, and we continued our as- 
cent, (occasionally assisted by a yoke of oxen where tbe 
aclivity was very precipitate,) the mountains closed around 
us, the scenery became more wildly romantic, barren, and 
bleak. At length, after passing the crater of a vdeaiUN 
visible through the gloom by its dull red light, we arrived 
at the Inn of Covigliajo, an uncouth dreary edifice, situ- 
ated in a lonely and desolate spot, some miles from any 
other habitation. This is the very inn, infamous for a 
series of the most horrible assassinations, committed here 
some years ago. Travellers arrived, departed, disappear- 
ed, and were never heard of more ; by what agency, or 
in what manner disposed of, could not be discovered. It 
was supposed for some time that a horde of banditti were 
harboured among the mountains,} and the police were for 
a lojDg time in active search for them, while the real mis* 
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«reaitti8 remuaed unsuspected for their seeming insignifi- 
cance and helplessness; these were .the unstress of th|5 
inn, the cameri6re, and the curate of the nearest Tillage, 
about two leagues off. They secretly murdered every 
traveller who was siipposed te carry property — ^buried or 
burned their clothes, packages, and vehicles, retaining 
nothing but their watches, jewels, and money. The whole 
atory, with all its horrors, the manner of discovery, and 
\ ihe fate of these wretches, is told, I think, by Forsyth, 
' who can hardly be suspected of romance or exaggeration. 
, I have him not with me to refer to ; but I well remember 
^ the mysterious imd shuddering dread with which I read 
' tiie Jtnecdote. I am glad no one else seems to recollect 
! it. The inn at present contains many more than it can 
* possil^y aeconamodate. We have secured the best rooms, 
^, or rather the only rooms — and besides ourselves and other 
^ foreigners, there are numbers of native travellers : some 
'^ of whom arrived on horseback, and others with the Yel- 
'^ iurini. A Mnd^f gallery or corridor separates the sleep- 
^ ing rooms, and is £vided by a curtain into two parts : the 
^smaller is appropriated lo us, as a saloon : the other hal^ 
' as I contemplate it at this moment through a rent in the 
curtain, psesents a singular and truly Italian spectacle— a 
huge black iron lamp, suspended by a chain from the ralb- 
srs, throws a flaring and shifting light around. Some 
trusses of hay have been shaken down upon the ^oor, ta 
liui^ly the piace of beds, chairs, and tables ; and there, 
declining in various attitudes, I see a number of dark look<- 
ing figures, some eating and drinking, some sleeping, some 
Inlaying at cards, some telling stories with allele ItaKaa 
Vadety of gesticulation and intonation, some mlendy look- 
ing on, or listening. Two or three common-looking fel- 
lows began to smoke their segars, but when it was sug- 
gested that this might inc<Hnmode the ladies on the other 
iaide of the curtain, they with genuine politeness ceased 
diseetly. ifhrough this motley and pictur^ue hassera*- 
blage I have to make my way to my bed-room in' aiiew 
tm&ntes — ^I will take another look at them and then^ — ^ 
aadiamor! ^' 

Florence, Not. 8. 

«* La belUsema e famos&sfiuma figlia di Roma,'^ as Dante 
c^lls her in some relenting moment. Last night we slept 

L2 
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in a blood-stained hovel-^and to-night we are lodged 
palace. So much* for the vicwaitudes of travelling. 

I am not subject to idle fears, and least of all to su 
Btitious fears — but last night, at Covigliajo, I could t» 
«]eep— I could not even ?ie down for more thanafe 
minutes together. The whispered voices and hard bTeath* 
ingof the men who slept in the corridor, from whom only 
.'a slight door divided me, disturbed and fevered my nerves; 
horrible imaginings were all around me : and gladly did I 
throw open my window at the first glimpse of the dtwn, 
and gladly did I hear the first well-known voice which 
Isumnioned me to a hasty breakfast How reviving vm 
the breath of the earJy morning, after leaving that close, 
siifirocating, ill-omened inn ! how beautiful the blush of 
light stealing downwards from the illumined summits to 
the valleys, tinting the fieecy mists, as they rose from the 
.earth, tillall the landscape was flooded with sunshine: 
and when at length we passed the mountains, and begat 
to descend into the rich vales of Tuscany — when from the 
lieights above F^ole we beheld the city of Florence, and 
above it the young moon and the evening star suspended 
aide by side ; and floating over the whole of the Yal d'Armn 
and the lovely hills which enclose it, a mist, or rather a 
aufliision of the richest rose colour, which gradually, as 
the day declined, faded, or rather deepened into purple ; 
Ihen I first understood all the enchantment of an Italian 
landscape. — O what a country is this ! All that I see, I 
/eeZ— all that I feel, sinks so deep into my heart and my 
memory! the deeper because I suflfer — and because I 
never think of expressing, or sharing, one emotion with 
those around me, 'but lock it up in my own bosom ; or at 
least in my little book*-^s I do now. 

Nov. IQ. — We visited the gallery for the first time yes- 
terday morning ; and I came away with my eyes and ima- 
gination so dazzled with excellence, and so distracted 
with varietyv'that I retained no distinct recollection of any 
particular object except the Venus ; which of course was 
the^rst and great attraction. This morning was much 
more delightful ; my powers of discrimination returned, 
and my power of enjoyment was not diminished. New 
perceptions of beauty and excellence seemed to open upon 
bky mind; and faculties long dormant, were roused to 
pleasurable activity. 

I came away untired, unsated ; and with a delightful 
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^^ distinct impression of all I had seen. ; I Icav* to cata- 

^^gues to particularise ; and am content to admire and to 

'^member. 

^ I am glad I was not disappointed in the Venns which I 
yalf expected. Neither %vas I surprised ; but I felt while 
* gazed a sense of unalloyed and unming]ed pleasure, and 
*Ofgot the cant of criticism. It has the same effect to the 
J3'e, that perfect harmony has upon the ear : and I think 
' can understand why no copy; cast, or model, however 
Accurate, however exquisite, can convey the impression 
t>f tenderness and sweetness, the divine and peculiar charm 
c^f the original. 

After dinner we walked in the grounds of the Caseine, 
—a dairy farm belonging to the grand duke, just without 
he gates of Florence. The promenade Kes along the 
Mnk of the river, and is sheltered and beautiful. We 
taw few native Italians, but great numbers of English 
ralking and riding. The day was as warm, as sunny, m 
brilliant as the first days of September in England. 

To-night, after resting a little, I went out to view thl^ 
Beet of the city and surrounding scenery, by moonlight; 
1 18 not alone the brilliant purity of the skies and atraos* 
»here, nor the peculiar character of the scenery which 
trikea a stranger; but here art harmonizes with iiatare: 
be style of the buildings, their flat projecting roofs, wMte 
rails, balconies, colonnades, and statues, are all set off to 
dvantage by the radiance of an Italian moon. 

I walked across the first bridge, from which I had a fine 
iew of the Fonte della Trinita, wilh its graceful arches 
nd light balustrade, touched with the sparkling moon- 
eams and relieved by dark shadow : then i strolled along 
be quay in front of the Corsini palace, and beyond the 
olonnade of tlie Uffizi, to the last of the four bridges ; 
n the middle of which I stood and looked back upon the 
ity — (how justly styled the Fair !)-^with all its buildings^ 
» domes, its steeples, its bridges, and woody hills, and 
'littering convents, and marble villas, peeping from em- 
owering olives and cypresses ; and far off the snowy 
leaks of the Appenines, shining against the dark purple 
ky ; the whole blended together in one delicious scene 
f sliadowy splendour. After contemplating it with a 
ind of melancholy delight, long enough to get it by 
eart, I returned homewards. Men were standing on the 
rail along the Arno, in various picturesque attitudes, 
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after the Itmlian fashioi&f with nngfvkr nets su* 
peild^ to long poles ; and as I saw their dark figures be^ 
tween me and the moonlight^ and elevated ahore my eye, I 
they looked like colossal statues. I then strayed into the 
Piasaa del Oran Duca. Here the rich moonlight^ stream- 
ing through the arcade of the gallery, fell directly upoA 
the fine Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini ; and illnminatiog 
the green brunze, touched it with a spectral and super- 
natural beauty. Thence I walked round the equestriai^ 
statue of Cosmo, and so home over the Ponte AUu^" 
Carrajo. f^ 

Nov, 11. — I spent about two hours in the gallery, and*^ 
for the first time saw the Miobe. This statue has been 
for a long time a favourite of^ my ima^ation, and I ap- 
proached it, treading softly and slowly, and with a feelint 
of reverence ; for I had an impression that the original 
Niobe would, like, the original Venus, surpass all the caati 
and copies I had seen, both in beauty and expression^ 
but apparently expressioii is more easily caught than d& 
licacy and grace, and the grandeur and psLthos of the 
attitude and grouping easily copied-^for I think the best 
oasts of the Miobe are accurate counterparts of the «i^ 
ginaU and ai the first glance I was capriciously diaap- 
polnled, because the statue did not Burpusa vay ezpecta- 
tidMu It i^ottld be ocmtemplated firom a distance. It is 
supposed that the whole group once ornamented the pe* 
diment of a tem^ploi — probably the temple of Diana or 
Latona. I once saw a beautiful drawing by Mr. Cockeuell, 
of the manner in which he supposed the whc^e group was 
distributed. Many of the figures are rough and ui^niah- 
ed at the back, as if they had been placed on a h^ht, 
and viewed only in front 

In the same room with the Niobe is at head which 
struck me more — the Alexandre Mourani. The title 
seemed to me misapplied ; for there is something indig- 
nant and upbraiding, as well as mournful, in the expres- 
sion of this magnificent head. It is undoubtedly Alex- 
ander— but Alexander reproaching the gods — or calling 
upon heaven for new worlds to conquer. 

I visited also the gallery of Bronzes : it contains, 
among other masterpieces, the aerial Mercury of John 
of Bologna, of which we see. such a multiplicity of copi^ 
There is a conceit in perching him upon the bluff ^cheeks '^ 
of a little Eolus; but what exquisite lightness in the 
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ignre ! — ^how it mounts, how it floats, disdaining the 
«rth 1 On leaving the gallery, I sauntered about ; visited 
ome churches, and then returned home depressed and 
rearied: and in this melancholy humour I had better 
lose my hook, lest I be tempted to write what I could 
lot bear to see written. 

Sunday, — At the English ambas8ador*s chapel. To 
ttend public worship among our own countrymen, and 
icar the praises of God in our native accents, in a strange 
and, among a strange people ; where a difllerent language, 
ifierent manners, and a different religion prevail, affects 
he Ddind, or at least ought to afibet it ; — aiid deeply too : 
^et I cannot say that I felt devout this morning. The 
ast day I visited St. Mark''s, when I itnelt down beside 
he poor weeping girl and her dove-basket, my heart was 
Dadhed, and my prayers, I humbly trust, were not nn- 
eard : to-day, in that hot, close, crowded room, among 
hose fine people flaunting in all the luxury of dress, 1 
elt suflfbcated, feverish, and my head ached — the clergy- 

Clan too— 

• # • • ' # 

Samuel Rogers paid us a long visit this morning. He 
loes not look as if the suns of Italy had revivt^d him — 
^t he is as amiable and amusing as ever. He talked 
ong, et avec hcaucoup d'onction, of ortolans and figs ; 
111 methought it was the very poetry of epicurism ; and 
Hit me in mind of his own suppers— 

" Where blushing ihiito throogh seatter'd leaves invite, 
Still clad in bloom and veiled in azure light. 
The wine aa rich in years as Horace sioga ;" 

md the rest of his description worthy of a poetical 

Vpicius. 

Rogers may be seen every day about eleven or twelve 
m the Tribune, seated opposite to the Venus, which ap- 
pears to be the exclusive object of his adoration ; and 
»azing, as if he hoped, like another Pygmalion, to ani- 
mate the statue ; or rather perhaps that the statue might 
inimate him. A. young Englishman of fashion, with as 
much talent as espieglerie, placed an epistle in verse be- 
tween the fingers of the statue, addressed to Rogers ; in 
ivhich the goddess entreats him not to come there ogling 
aer every day ;— for though " partial friends might deem 
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hfan still aliFe," she knew hj bis looks he had coi 

the other side of the St3rx ; and retained her antt 

horreoce of the spectrad dead, &c. 6dc* She cc 

by beseeching him, if he could not desist from ! 

her with his ghostly* presence,, at least to spare 

added misfortune of being be-rhymcd by his mus 

Rogers, with equal good nature and good sense 

notic^ these lines, nor withdrew his friendship 

macy from the writer. 

• • • • 

Carlo Dolce ia not opie of my favourite masterE 
is. a cloying sweetness in hie style, a general 
poorer which wearies me : yet I brought away 
Corsini Palace to-day an unpression. of a head - 
Dolce, (La Poesia,) which I shall never forget 
recall the {HCture, I ain at a loss to tell wliere 
charm which has th«ts powerfully seized on my 
tion. Here are no '' eyes upturned like one ins] 
no distortion-^— no rapt enthusiasm — no Muse ft 
God ; — ^but it is a head so purely, so divinely mi 
so heavenly sweet, and yet so penetrating, — s 
sensibility, and yet so unstained by earthly paf 
brilliant, and yet so calm — that if Carlo Dolce 
in our days, I should have thought he intended : 
personified genius of Wordsworth's poetry, 
such an individual reality about this beautiful he 
am inclined to believe the tradition, that it is t^ 
of one of Carlo Dolce's daughters who died ] 
and yet 

f^ Did ever mortal mixtQie of earth'* mouli 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment 1" 



Nov. 15. — Our stay at Florence promises 
gayer than either Milan or Venice, or even Pai 
diversified by society, as well as affording a t» 
of occupation and amusement 

Sometimes in the long evenings, when fati 
over-excited, I recline apart on the sofa, or bu 
in the recesses of ^fauteuil; when I am awar< 
mind is wandering away to forbidden themes, I 
attention to what is going forward ; and often 
hear much that is entertaining, if not improving; 
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^veso accustomed to tay pale faiBe^ languid indifferencef 
Mad, what M ' calk, my impracticable silence, that 
^^r the first if lance and introduction, 1 beliere they are 
^ircely sensible of mj presence : so I ait, and look, and 
fisten, aecure and liaii>oured in my apparent dullness. 
S*he flashes of wk, the^tlempts at sentiment, tiie affecta- 
tUm of entbuitiasai, the absurdities of iblly, and the 
Munders of ignorance ; the^ coarttast of characters and 
^e clash of opinions,, the scandakMM anecdotes of the 
^ay, related with sprightly imilice, and listened to with 
^^ily malicious avidity, — all ^wsse, in my days of health 
lUid happiness, had power to surprise, or amuse, or pro^ 
Voie me. I coiild mingle then in the conflict of minds ; 
taui bear my pari with smdes In the social circle ; though 
Ae next moment perhape I might cont^nn myself and 
ittthers : and the personal scandal, the characteristic tale, 
tlie amusing folly, or the malignant wit, were eflaced 
«rom my mind— 



>< like irnns wlOi chalk 



Painted oa fkh acaVi floDm for one iBMt nightf 

Naw it is diflfereot: I can smile yet, but my smile is^ in 
^intf r rather dMot in mockery, if sufllefing has subdued 
Jaay mind to serionsnessrand perhaps enfeebled its powers, 
il may at least hope that it has not soured or embittered 
my temper : — ^if what could once amuse^ no longer , 
'amuses, — what eonld osce pravdtej has no longer poWer 
to irritate: thus my loflB naay be improred into a gain-** 
-ear tout €gt,bienr quand tout estmali 

It is sorrow wh]4^ makes our experience; it is sorrow 
'Which teaches us to feel properly for ourselves and for 
-c^enu We must feel deeply^ before we can think rightly. 
It is not in the tempest and storm of passions we can 
lefiect, — ^but aflterward when the waters have gone over 
our aoul; and like the precious gems and the rich mer- 
chaadize which the wild wave casts on the shore out of 
the wreck it .has made — such are the thoughts left by re- 
■ tiring passions. 

Reflectioais the result of feeling ; from that absorbing, 

-heart-rending compassion for oneself, (the most painful 

aensation, o^moff, of which our nature is capable,) springs 

a deeper sympathy for others ; and from the sense of our 

own wea^neira, and our own self^upbraiding, arises a dis- 
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position to be indulgent^ — to forbear — And to forgi^ 
at least it ought to be. When once we have shed 
inexpressibly bitter tears, which fall unregarded 
which we forget to wipe away, O how we shrink in 
flicting pain ! how we shudder at unkindness ! — and 
all harshness, even in thought, only another nai 
cruelty ! These are but common- place truths, I 
which have often been a thousand times better expi 
Formerly 1 heard them, read them, and thought I b 
them : now I feel them ; and feeling, I utter thes 
they were something new* — Alas ! the lessons of \ 
are as old as the world itself. 

To-day we have seen nothing new. In the moi 
was ill : in the afternoon we 4Jrove to the pascim 
while the rest walked, I spread my shawl upon th 
and basked like a lizlird in the sunshiny, it was. 
lovely day, a summer-day in fingland. In this pi 
of a country, the common air, and earth, and skies 
happiness enough. While I sat to-day, on my gree 
— languid, indeed, bifl^ee from pain — and looked 
upon a scene which has lost its norelty, but none 
beauty, — M'^here Florence, with its glittering dom 
its back-ground of Aunny hilk, termtnated my vi 
one side, and the Appeaines, tinted with fose colei 
4B^old, bounded it on the other^ I felt not only pfa 
but a deep thankfulness that. such pleasures were } 
to me. 

Among the gay figures who passed and repassed 
•ane, I remarked a benevolent but ipatlier heavy-looki 
gentleman, with a shawl hanging over bis arm, and 
iiig'aparasbl, with wMchhe was gallantly shading \ 
plain old woman from d>e No^'^ember sun. Aftei 
walked two young ladies, simply dressed ; and thi 
lowed a tall and very handsome young :man, with i 
but elegant e^irl hanging on his arrii. This was the 
Duke and his family ; with the prince of Carignani 
has lately married one of his daughters. Two se 
in plain drab liveries, followed at a considerable dia 
People politely drew on one side as they approa 
but no other homage was paid to the sovereign, wh 
takes his walk in public almost every day. Lady W 
is merry at the expense of the Grand Duke's taa 
brick and mortar : but monarchs, like other men, 
have their amusements ; some invent uniforms, 
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itch embroidery ; — and why should not this good-na- 
ired Grand Duke amuse himself with his trowel if he 
kea it ? As to the Prince of Carignano, I give him up 
► her lash — le traiirc — but perhaps he thought he wa« 
>ing right : and at all events there are not flatterers 

anting* to call his perfidy patriotism. 

• • • # 

I am told that Florence retains its reputation of being 
ie most devout capital in Italy, &nd that here love, mudc, 
id devotion, hold divided empire, or rather are tria 
incta in uno. The liberal patronage and taste of Lord 
urghersh, contribute perhaps to make music so much It 
xssion as it is at present. Magnelli, the Gtand Duke^i 
[aestra di Cappella, and director of the ConservatoriOt 

the finest tenor in Italy. I have the pleasure of hcar« 
tg him frequently, and think the purity of his taste at 
ast equal to the perfection of his voice ; rare praise for 

singer in these ** most brisk and giddy-paced tiines.** 
'e gave us last night the beautiful recitative which \tk 
oduces Desdemona*s song in Othello — 

NeflBun ma^gior dolore, 
Che ricordftm del tempo fefice 
NeUanieeria! 

id the words, the music* and the divine pathos of tbift 
an^s- vaice combined, made me feel-*-as I thought I nereip 
>tild have Mt again. 



TO 



As mwhIb of sweeteit nmile, heatd it eve, 
Wben eummer dew» weep over languid flowera. 
When the still air oonveys each touch, each tone, 
However fiunt — and brnithes it on the ear 
With a dirtinct and thiiUing power, that leaves 
Its memory long vrithin the raptured souL — 
^Even »%Lch thou art to me !— and thus I sit 
And feel the harmony that round thee live& 
And breathes from every feature. Thus I sit — 
And when most quiet>-^d— or silent — then 
Even then, I feel each word, each look, each tone ! 
There's not an accent of that tender voice. 
There's not a day beam of those sunbright eyes, 
Nor passing smile, nor melancholy ^race. 
Nor thought half utter'd, feeling half betray'd. 
Nor glance of kindness, -*no, nor sentlest touch 
Of that dear hand, in amity extended, 

Vol. II.— M 
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Th^ft eW was UmbI to rae j-^that tveasnr'd wdl, 
And oft recall'd, dwells not upon my soul 
Like sweetest music heard at summer's eve ! 

# 

^ Yesterday we visited the church of San Lorenzo, the 
JL&urentian library* and the Pietra Dura manufactory, and 
aAerward spent an hour in the Tribune. 

In a litUe chapel in (he San Lorenzo are Mich«l Angelo's 
/amous statues, the Morning, the Noofn^ the Eye^ing, and 
ihe Niffht. I looked at them with admiration rather thoa 
^with pleasure : for there is. something in the severe and 
■overpowering style of this mastery which afiects me dii- 
mg^eeably^ as bciypnd my (eeling,. and abave my compxe- 
^^nsion. Tl^ese statues are very ill disposed for effect: 
Uie coofined €^Z/ (such it seemed) in which thejaiie. placed 
1^ so airangely disproportioned to the awful and massive 
^jgrc^ndeur of their forms. 

. There i^ a picture by Michel Angelo, sonaidered a chef 
^^ceuvre, which hangs in t|ie Tribune, lb the right^ of th^ 
Venus : ppw. if all the coniioisseufs in thcr worl^, wifk 
Yasari at their head, were to harangue for an hour together 
on the merits of this picture, I might submit in silence, for 
I am no connoisseur ; but that it is a disagreeable, a hatefol 
picture, is an opinion which fire could not melt out of me. 
In spite of Messieurs les Connoisseurs, and Michel An- 
gelo's fame, 1 woul die in it at the stake : for instance, here 
m4he ]^eA9ed Virgin, hot the ^«Verg«ie Sanla^ d'ogoi 
m^M pi^'Aa," but a Virgia^whose brick^dusl coloured face, 
narsh unfeminine features, and muscular, maacnUne araurt 

Sive me the idea of a washerwoman, (con rispettoparlan- 
o !) an infant Saviour with the proportions of a giant : and 
what shall we say of the nudity of the figures in the back 
ground ; profaning the subject and shocking at once good 
taste and good sense ? A little farther on, the eye rests 
on the divine Madre di Dio of Correggio: what beauty, 
what sweetness, what maternal love, and humble adora- 
tion are blended in the look and attitude with which she 
bends over her infant ! Beyond it hangs .the Madonna 
del Cardellino of Raffaele : what heavenly grace, what 
simplicity, what saint-like purity, in the expression of that 
face, and that exquisite mouth ! And from these must I 
turn back, on pain of being thought an ignoramus, to ad- 
mire the coarse perpetration of Michel Angelo — because 
it is Michel An gelo's ? But I speak in ignorance.* 

* This was indeed ignorance ! (1834.) 
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To return to San Lorenso. The chapel of the Medici/ 
begun by Ferdinand the First, where coarse brickw<Hlc 
and plaster mingle with marble and gems, is still unfinished 
and likely to remain so : it did not interest me. The fine 
bronze sarcophagus, which encloses the ashes of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and of Ms brother Giuliano, assassinated 
by the Pazzi, intereated me far more. While I was staa«« 
ding carelessly in front of the high altar, I happened ta 
look down, and under my feet were these words, ^* Ta 

Co«IIO THE YkNERABLE, THE FaTHER OF HIS OoUNTRY."^ 

I Biored away in haste, and before I had decided to mys 
own satisfaction upon Cosmo's claims to the gratitude afui^ 
veneration of posterity, we left the church. ^ > 

At the Laurentian library we were edified by the sight 
•r «ome famous old manuscripts, invaluable to classiciA 
t^cholars. To my unlearned eyes the manuscript of P^ 
trarch, containing portraits of himself and Laura, watf 
lyiore interesting. Petrarch is hideouft-^but I was pkased 
vitb the head of Laura, which in »plte of the antique dry*. 
Vyeaft aifd stiffness of the painting, has a soft and deltcatii 
expresaioa not unlike one of Cario IXoloe's MadoBnai* 
Here we saw Galileo's fore-finger, pointing tip to the skies 
from a white marbk pedestal 4 and exciting more derisioll 
ih^n respect 

< At the Pietra Dura, notwithstanding the beauty and diii 
vabili^y of some of the objects manufactured, the remdk 
aeeined to me scarce worth the incredible time, patiencei 
and labo ur required in the work. Par exemplct six moaths < 
hard labour spent upon a butterfly in the lia of a sauff-box 
aeems a most disproportionate waste of time. Thirtji 
workmen -are employed here at the Grand Duke's expensa| 
for this iaanufacture, like that of the Gobelins at Paris, ii 
eXtclusirely carried on for the sovereign. 

iVot). ^« — I am struck in this place with grand bepa^ 
mngs and mean endings. I haye not yet seen a finished 
church, ey^n the^Duomo \mn no fe^ade. 

Yesterday we visited the Palazzo Mozzi to see Benven<» 
ato's picture, '* The Night after the Battle of Jena." Then 
several churches — the Santa Groce, which is hallowed 
ground : the Annonciata, celebrated for the frescos of Aaf 
drea del Sarto ; and the Curmine, which pleased me bj 
Ibe light elegance of its architecture, and its fine altore* 
lievos in white marble. In this church is the chapel of> 
Ilia Madonna del Carmele, painted by Masuccio, and the 
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most ancient frescos extant : they are curious rather tki 
beautiful, and going to decay. 

To-day we visited the school of the Fine Arts : it eon- 
tains a rery fine and ample collection of exists after the 
antique ; and some of the works of modern ttrtists and 
•tudents are exhibited. Were I to judge from the speci- 
mens I have seen here and elsewhere, I should say thatt 
cold, glaring, hard tea-tray style prevails in painting, and 
a still worse taste, if possible, in sculpture. No soul, do 
grandeur, no simplicity ; a meagre tnjnpidity in the concep- 
tion, a nicety of finish in the detail ; aflectation instead of 
grace, distortion instead of power, and prettiness instead 
of beauty. Yet the artists who execute ihese works, and 
Aose who buy them, have free access to the niarvek of 
flie gallery, and the treasures of the Pitti Palace. Are 
Ihey sans eyes, sans souls, sans taste, sans every thing, 
but money and self-conceit ? 

; iVbtr. 22. — <Our mornings, however otherwise occupied; 
ave generally coneludied by an hour in the gallery or at 
the Pitti Palace ; the evenings are spent in the Mercato 
Nuovo, in the workshops of artists, or at the Cascina. 

To-day at the gallery I examined the Dutch achoolaad 
the Salle des Portraits, and ended as usual with the Tri- 
bune. The Salle des Portraits contains a complete col* 
lection of the -portraits of painters down to the present 
day. In general their respective countenances are ex- 
pressive of their characters and style of painting-. Poor 
Harlow's picture, painted l^ himself, is here. 
: The Dutch and Flemish painters (in spite of their ex* 
quisite pots and pans, and cabbages and carrots, their 
birch-brooms, in which you can count every twig, and 
their catpets, in which you can reckon every ^read) do 
not interest me ; their landscapes too, however natural, 
are mere Dutch nature, (with some Jbriltiant exceptions,) 
fat cattle, cli4>ped trees, boors^ and windmills. Of course 
I am not speaking of Vandyke, nor of Rnbens, he that "in 
the colours of the rainbow lived,*' nor of Rembrandt, that 
king of clouds and shadows; kmt for mine own part, 1 
would give up all that Mieris, Netscher, Teniers, and Ge- 
rard Douw ever produced, for onei of Claude's Eden-like 
Creations, or one of Guido's lovely heads — or merely for 
the pleasure of looking at Titian*s Flora once a day, I 
Would give a whole gallery of Dutchmen, if I had them. 

In the daughter of Herodiaa> by Leonardo da Tinei, 
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there is tbe same eternal face he always'^pnints, but with 
Br peculiar expression — ^she turns away her head with the 
air of a fine lady, whose senses are shocked by the sight 
of blood and death, while her heart remains untouched 
either by remorse or pity. 

His ^astly Medusa made me shudder while it fasci- 
nated me. 



Nov. 24.^^After dinner, we drove to the beautiful gar - 
dens, of the Villa Strozzi, on the Monte Ulivetto, and the 
evening we spent. at the Cocomero, where we saw a de- 
testable opera, capitally acted, and heard the most vile, 
noisy, unmeaning music, sung to perfection. 

Nov. 26. — Yesterday we spent some hours at Mor 
gan's gallery, looking over his engravings ; and afler- 
ivard examined the bronze gates of the Baptistery, which 
"Michel Angelo used to call the gates of Paradise. We ' 
then ascended the Campanile or Belfrey Tower to see the 
▼iew from its summit. 'Florence lay at our feet, dimi- 
nished to a model of itself, with its walls and gates, its 
streets and bridges, palaces and churches, all and each dis- ^ 
tinctly visible ; and beyond, the Val d'Arno with its am- * 
phithcatre of hills, its villas, and its vineyards— classicial 
Fesole, with its ruined castle, and Monte Ulivetto, with ' 
its diadem of cypresses; luxuriant nature and graceful^ 
art, blending into one glorious picture, which no smoky va- 
pours, nu damp exhalations, blotted and discoloured; but 
all was serenely bright and fair, gay with moving life, and 
rich with redundant fertility. 




feconda; ' 

quanto il sol giiardft, e H mar diconda, 
Offn' altiA in pregio di belta s' inchina : 
Monti superbi, la cul fronte alpina 
Fa di ae contra i venti argiae e sponda : 
Valli beate, per cui d'onda in onda 

L' Arnd con pasao 6ign(»ril cammina : j 

Bei sogMomi ove par ch' abbiansi eletto 
Le gra:ae 11 seggio, e, come in suo confine, 
Bia di natuia il bd tuUo i^Btietto ; &c. 

Filic^ja will be pardoned for his hyperboles bf all who/ 
remember tiiat he was himself a Floreatine. 

Ma 
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28. — *^ Corinne*' 1 find is a fashionable vade mecm 
timental travel iern in Italy ; and that I too might be d 
I brought it from Molini's to-day, with the intention c 
on the spot those admirable and affecting passages i 
late to Florence ; but when I began to cut the leaver 
of terror seized me, and I threw it down resolved not 
it again. I know myself weak, I feel myself unha[ 
to find my own feelings reflected from the pages of a 
language too deeply and eloquently true, is not good 
I want no helps to admiration, nor need I kindle my en 
at the torch of another^s mind. I can suffer enoi 
enough, think enough, without this. 

Not being well, I spent a long morning at home, 
strayed into' the church of the Santo Spirito, which is 
hotp]. There is in this church a fine copy of Michael 
Fietit, which a monk whom I met in the church insu 
the original. But I believe the originalissimo groi 
Rome. There are also two fine pictures, a marriag 
Virgin, in a very sweet Guido-like style, and the won 
in adultery. This church is the richest in paintiuj 
seen here. I remarked a picture of the Virgin, s 
possessed of miraculous powers ; and that part of it 
not destitute of merit as a painting; but some of hei 
devotees having decorated her with a real blue si 
spangled with tinsel stars, and two or three crowns, c 
RiKHher, of gilt-foil, the effect is the oddest imaginabl 
Mras sitting upon a marble step, philosophizing to vny 
vfonderjng at what seemed to me such senseless bad ts 
pitiable and ridiculous superstition, there came up a poo 
leading by the hand a pale and delicate boy, about f< 
old. She prostrated herself before the picture, while 
knelt beside her, and prayed for some time with ferv 
then lifted him up, and the mother and child kissed tl 
alternately with great devotion ; then making him kn^ 
and clasp his little hands, she began to teach hir 
Maria, repeating it word for word, slowly and distinct] 
I get it by heart too. Having finished their devo 
mother put into the child's hands a piece of money, vi 
directed him to drop into a box, inscribed ** Per i pov< 
gnDsi" — " for the bashful poor ;" they then went theii 
was at) ui^rceiv<*d witness of this little scene, which 
affeated me ; thci sifuple piety of this poor woman, the 
taken in its object, appeared to me fespectable ; and tl 
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ha her sky-blue brocade and her gilt tiara, no longer an object 
BO ridicule. I returned home rejoicing in kinder, gentler, h -Ap- 
pier thoughts ; for though I may wish these, poor people a 
jmrer worship, yet, as Wordsworth says somewhere, far better 
tlian I could express it — 

'* Rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, — 
This rather would I do, than see and hear 
The repetitions wearisome of sense 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place." 

The Ave Maria which I learned, or rather^/o/e from my poor 
'Woman, pleases me by its simplicity. 

AVE MARIA. 

Dio ti salvi, O Maria, piena di grazia ! II Signore h teco ! 
t«i sei benedetta (ra le donne, e benedetto e il frutto del tuo 
»eno, Gksu ! Santa Maria! madre di Dio ! Prega per nol 

peccatori, adesso, e nell *ora della nostra morte ! e cosi sia.* 

« * « « • « 

Sunday, — Attended divine service at the English ambassa- 
dor's in the morning, and in the evening, not being well enough 
to go to the Cascine, I remained at home. I sat down at the 
window* and* read Foscolo's beautiful poem, ^ I sepolcri i" the 
subject of my book, and the sight of Alfieri's house meeting my 
eye whenever I looked up, inspired the idea of visiting the 
^anta Croce again, and I ventured out unattended. The 
streets, and particularly the Lung* Arno, were crowded with 
^ay people in their holyday costumes. Not even our Hyde 
Park on a summer Sunday, ever presented a more lively spec- 
tacle or a better dressed mob. I was oden tempted to turn 
back rather than encounter this moving multitude ; but at length 
I found my way to the Santa Croce, which presented a very 
different scene. The service was over ; and a few persons 
were walking up and down the aisles, or kneeling at different 
altars. In a chapel on the other side of the cloisters, they 
were ehaating the Via Crucis ; and the blended voices swelled 
and floated round, then died away, then rose again, and at 
length sunk into silence. The evening was closing fast, the 
shadows of the heavy pillars grew darker and darker, the 

* Hail, O Maria, fall of grace ! the Lord is with thee ! blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, evenJcsus. 
HoW Virgin Mary, mother of God ! pray for us sinners— -both now Kod 
inttehoiir of death! AniMi.**-[£».] 
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tapers ronnd the high altar twinkled in the distance likedt 
light, and the tombs of Michael Angelo, of Galileo, of Ma 
▼elli, and Alfieri, were projected from the deep shade 
indistinct, formless masses : but I needed not to see thei 
image them before me ; for with each and all my fancy 
familiar. I spent about an hour walking up and down — i 
doned to thoughts which were melancholy, but not bitter, 
memory, all feeling, all grief, all pain were swallowed u 
the sublime tranquillity which was within me and around 
How could I think of myself, and of the sorrow which swe 
my impatient heart, while all of genius that could die 
sleeping round me ; and the spirits of the glorious dead— 
who rose above their fellow-men by the might of intellc 
whose aim was excellence, the noble end *' that made ami 
virtue," were or seemed to me present ? — and if those t 
could have opened their ponderous and marble jaws, 
histories of sufferings and persecution, wrongs and wreti 
neasy might they not reveal ! Galileo — 

" chi vide 
Sotto Fetereo padigUon rotarsi 
Pin mondi, • il sole iradiarli immoto,* 

pining in the dungeons of the inquisition; 'M'achiavellif 

** qael grande, 
Che tempiando lo scettro a' ragnatori, 
Gil allor ne sfronda"-^ 

tortured and proscribed ; Michael Angelo, persecuted by i 
and Alfieri perpetually torn, as he describes himself, bj 
furies — •* Ira e Malinconia** — 

''La mente h il cor in perpetua lite.** 

Bnt they fulfilled their destinies ; and inexorable Fate wi 
avenged upon the favourites of Heaven and nature. 1 
remember but one instance in which the greatly gifted 
was not also the conspicuously wretched mortal — our 
divine Shakspeare — and of him we know but little. 

In some books of travels 1 have met with, Boccaccio, 
lino, and Guicciardini are mentioned among the illus 
dead of the Santa Croce. The second, if his biographer 
true^ was a wretch, whose ashes ought to have been seal 
in the air. He was buried I believe at Yenicie-r-cw no n 
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here. Boccaccio*ai tomb is, or wciSy at Gertaldo : and Guic- 
Ardinrs — I ibi^et the name of the church honoured by his 
mains — but it is not the Santa Croce. 

The finest figure on the tomb of Michael Angelo is Architec- 
re. It should be contemplated from the left to be seen • to 
.vantage. The efiect of Alfieri's monument depends much 
L the position of the spectator : when viewed in front, the 
rure of Italy is very heavy and clumsy ; and in no point of 
3w has it the grace and delicacy which Canova's statues 
nerally possess. 

There is a most extraordinary picture in this church repre- 
atiog God the Father supporting a dead Christ, by Cigoli, a 
Linter little known in England, though I have seen some 

mirable pictures of his in the collections here: his style 

Blinds me of Spagnoletto*8. 

« « « * • * 

-Oar departure is fixed for Wednesday next : and though I 
mw that change and motion are godd for me, yet I dread the 
;jgue and exekementbf travelling ; and I shall leave Floreooe 
th regret. For a melancholy invalid like myseU^ there 
iinot be a more delightful residence : it is gay withool 
amk — quiet, yet not dulL I have not mingled in^ .society; 
erefere eaimot judge of the manners of the people. I tmsl 
ey an not ^cactly what Forsyth describes : with all .lii* 
ite, he sometimes writes like a caustic old bachelor ; andea 
3 Florentines he is peculiarly severe. 
rWe leave oar friend L. behind for a few days, and oiir 
soice acquaintance V. will be our eompagnon de voyage to 
■me. Of these two young men, the first amuses rae by his 
3ieSy the latter rather fatigues de trop de rarton. The first 
Jls too much, the latter too little ; the first speaks, and 
eaks egregious nonsense ; the latter never says any thing 
jond common-place; the former always makes himself 
Kculous^ and the latter never makes himself particularly 
aeeable i the first is {con rU petto parlando) a great foolf 
Sd the latter would be pleasanter were he less wise. Betwe^» 
ese two opposite*, I was sunding this evening on the banks 
'the Arno, contemplating a sunset of unequalled splendour. 
I finding that enthusiasm was his cue, played off various sen* 
nental antics, peeped through his fingers, threw his head on 
e side, exclaiming, »* Magnificent, by Jove ! grand ! gfandis- 
no! It just reminds me of what Shakspeare s^ys: • Fair 
irora* — 1 forget the rest." 
V. with his hands in his pockets, contemplated the superb 
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speetacle — die moontaina, the valleyv the city flooded wsk 
elimson glory, and the river flowing at our feet like 
gold — he gazed on it all with a look of placid satisfaciioih 
then broke out — ^Well! this does one*s heart good!** 

L. (I owe him this justice) is not the author of the famoal 
blonder which is now repeated in every circle. I am a8sorai| 
it was our neighbour Lord G., though I scarce believe it, wb^j 
on being presented with the Countess of Albany's 
ezclaiBie^-— »'* The Countess of Albany ! Ah ! — true— I re 
ber: wasn't she the widow of Charles the Second, who 
riod Ariosto ?" There is in this celebrated beoue a gl 
GOttfusion of iimes and persons, beyond even my frieod U 

capacity. 

* * • « * 

The whole party are gone to the Couittess of Albany'i t» 
night to take leave ; that being, as L. says, *' the correct i 
Our notions of oonectaeM vary with country »id clii 
What Englishwoman at Florence would Jiot be aoti 
to be shut fiom the Countess of Albany's parties— thoogh 
a koowA and'indisputable fact that ^e was never 
Alfi^ri ? Apropos d'Alfieri — I haive just been leading a 
tiott of his tragedics--hi« Filtppo^ the Pazai^ Virginia, 
and when I have finished Said« I will read no nwraof theni 
aoifeie time. There ie a superabutidance of ha»h energy, 
ttwantof aimplieity, tenderness, and repose throughout, 
fatigues me, until admiration becomes an efibrt instead 
pleasuiable feeling Marochesi, a celebrated iragedias, 
liittotti says, understood '' la verafilasofia deUa eomkt^ 
to reeite Alfieri's tragedies with, him or to him. Alfleri ^ 
himself a bad actor and deelaimer. 1 am surprised that U 
tragedy of Mirra should be a great favourite on the stage bei 
A- very yoimg actress, who made her debut in this eharadH 
enchanted the wliole city by the admirable manner in whiJ 
alie peribrmed it ^ and the piece was played for eighteen m^ 
successively ; a singular trhin^ph for an actress, thoogh i 
aneommon for a singer. In spite of its many beauties anddi 
artful management of the story, it would, I think, be as inipoi 
sible to make an English audience endure the Mirra, astoiii 
an English actress who would exhibit herself in so revoltiag 

part. > 

^ ♦ » » * » • 

Tuesdofif^f^^uf lart day at Florence. I walked dowi ^ 
the San Loren;;o this morning early, and made a sketch of ii 



Koplmgus of Lorenzo de' Mediei. Aftern'ard we spent an 
nr in the gallery, and bade adieu to ibe Venus — 

O bella yenere ! 
. . Che sola set, 

I^iacer degli uomifii 
£ degli (lei! 

lien I went to late a last look of TitiahV Flo^a, I found it 
Hoved from 'ns station, ^nd^n artist dilnployiBd m copying it. 
ould hare envied the lady for whom this copy was intended ; 
t comforted nij'self with the conviction that no hireling 
uber in water-colours could do justice to the heavenly ori- 
lal, which only wants motion and speech to live indeed. 
m then spent nearly tWo hdijirs' iiithbritti palace ; and the 
Lirt having lately removed to Pisa, we had an opportunity of 
King Canova's Venus, Which is placed in one of the Grand 
tlLe*s private apartments* She starnds-lii the centre of a 
^11 cabinet, panelled with mirrors, whieh t^fiedX her at once 
«very possible point of view. This statue was placed on 
t pedestal of the Venus de Medicis. during her forced resi* 
see at Parts ; :and is justly considered as the triumph of 
Miern art : bust thongh a most beantiful creature, she is not a 
Jdess. I looked in vain for that full divinity, that ethereal 
^ething. which breathes round the Venus of the Tribune, 
another prlvatey room are twa magnificeni landscapes by 
Ivator Rosa. -^ 

Every good Catholic has a portraitof the? VirgiA hung at the 
^d of his bed ; partly as an object of devotion, and partly to 
tre away the powers of evil : and for this purpose the Gr^nd 
Ive has suspended by his bedside one of the most beautiful 
feaffaeUe^s iVfaddnnas. Truly, I admire the good taste of 
pi<;iy, though it is rather selfish thus to appropriate such a 
:ki, when the merest daub would answer the same purpose. 
Mr as only by secret bribery 1 obtained a peep at this piptiu'e, 
IhiB room is not publicly shown. 

'Xhe lower classes at Florence are in general ill-looking ; 
c* have I seen one handsome woman since I came here, 
icir costume too is singularly unbecoming ; but there is an 
~y cheerfulness and vivacity in their countenances, and a 
ility in their manners which is pleasing to a stranger. Iwas 
'prised to see the women, even the servant-girls, decorated 
th necklaces of real pearl, of considerable beauty and value. 
^ expressing my surprise at this to a shopkeeper's wife, she 

> 
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informed me that these necklaces are handed down as a 
of heir-loom from mother to daughter ; and a young woDasi 
considered as dowered who possesses a handsome chain i 
pearl. If she has no hope of one in reversion, she buys out i 
her little earnings a pearl at a time* till she has completed 
necklace. 

The at^le of swearing at Florence is peculiarly elegant i 
classicaL I hear the vagabonds in the street adjuring Ve 
and Bacchus ; and my shoemaker swore, <* by the aspect 
Diana,**. that he would not take less than ten pauls fiir 

was worth about three ; — yet was the knave forsworn. 

« jf • ' • « • 

JODRXf LT TO ROMS* 

torrai B TACi. 

Ye empty shadows of unreftl gosd ! 
PhantoiDS of joy !— too lo^^ — too fur parsa^. 
Farewell ! no longer will I idly mourn 
O'er vaniahM hopes that never can return ; 
No longer pine oW hoariled griefa-^nor chide 
The cold Taio world, whoee falsehood I have tried. 
Me^ never aaore can sweet afiectioos movsi, 
Nor smiles awake to confidence and love : 
To me, no more can disappointment spring* 
-• Nor wrong, nor scorn one bitter moment bring ! 
With a fifm spirit— though m breaking heart, 
Subdu'd to aet through life my weary part« 
Its closnig scenes io patience I await. 
And by a stem endurance, conquer fate. 

December 8. — In beginning another volume, I feel ali 
inclined to throw tlie last into the fire : as in writing ic I liti 
generally begun the record of one day by tearing away ' 
half of what was written the day before ; but though it cool 
much that I would rather forget, and some things written o 
the impression of pain, and sick and irritable feelings, I 
not yet ungratefully destroy it. I have frequently owed to 
little Diary not amusement only, but consolation. It 
gradually become not only the faithful depository of my n 
lections, but the confidante of my feelings, and the sole 
ness of my tears. I know not if this be wise : but if it 
folly, I have the comfort of knowing that a mere act of my' 
destroys for ever the record of my weakness ; and meaniii 
a confidante whose momh is sealed with a patent lock and 
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Ind whom I can put out of existence in a single moment, is 
Dot dangerous; so, as Lord Byron elegantly expresses it, 
" Here goesP 

We left Florence this morning ; and saw the sun rise upon 
a country so enchantingly beautiful, that I dare not trust my- 
self to description : but I felt it, and still feel it — almost in my 
heart. The blue cloudless sky, the sun pouring his beams 
lipon a land which even in this wintry season smiles when 
others languish-^the soft varied character of the scenery, com- 
prising every species of natural beauty — the green slope, the 
woody hill, the sheltered valley, — the deep dales, into which 
we could just peep, as the carriage whirled us too rapidly by 
— the rugged fantastic rocks, cultivated plains, and sparkling 
livers, and, beyond all, the chain of the Appenines with light 
clouds floating across them, or resting in their recesses — all 
this I saw, and felt, and shall not forgeL 

I Write this at Arezzo, the birth-place of Petrarch, of Redit 
^f Pignotti, and of that Guido who discovered counter-pouit. 
Whether Arezzo is remarkable for any thing else, I am too 
sleepy to recollect : and as we depart early to-morrow morn- 
ing, it would only tantalize me to remember. We arrived here 
late, by the light of a most resplendent moon. IC 9U0h is thia 
^untry in winter, what must it be in summer ? 

9^A, at Perugia, — ^AU the beauties of natural scenery have 
been combined with historical associations, to render wst 
journey of to-day most interesting ; and with a mmd more at 
ease, nothing had been wanting to render this one of the BKMt 
Jf lightful days 1 have spent abroad. 

At Cortona, Hannibal slept the night before the battle of 
rhrasymene. Soon after leaving this town on our left, we 
:ame in view of the lake, and the old tower on its banks. 
Phere is an ancient ruin on a high eminence to the left, whiek 
ur postillion called the " Forteressa di Annibale il Carthago.'* 
•'orther on, the Gualandra hills seem to circle round the lake ; 
nd here was the scene of the battle. The channel of the 
languinetto, which then ran red with the best blood of Rome 
nd Carthage, was dry when we crossed it — 

'* And hooting boys might dry-shod pass, 
And gather^bbles from the naked ford." 

While we traversed the field of battle at a slow pace, V., 
rtio had his Livy in his pocket, read aloud his minute descrip- 
ton of the engagement : and we couid immediately point out 

Vol. U.— N 
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the different places mentioned by the historian. Th 
valley and the hills around are now covered vJtii oUv( 
and from an olive-tree which grew close to the edg 
lake, I snatched a branch as we passed by, and a 
serve it^an emblem of peace, from the theatre of s 
The whole landscape, as we looked back upon it from 
this side of the Casa del Rano, was exceedingly 
The lake seemed to slumber in the sunshine ; and Pi 
jotting into the water, with its castellated buildings 
little woody islands, and the undulating hills end 
whole, as if to shut it from the world, made it look lili 
fit only to be peopled by fancy's fairest creations, i 
inembrance of its blood-stained glories had not star 

rob it of half its beauty. Mrs. R compared it U 

of Geneva ; but in my own mind I would not admit 
parison. The lake of Geneva stands alone in its be 
there the sublimest and the softest features of n 
united : there the wonderful, the wild, and the beautifn 
one mighty Bcene ; and love and heroism, poetry an 
have combined to hallow its shores. The lake of I 
far more circumscribed : the scenery around it wants 
and extent ; though so beautiful in itself, that if no co 
had been made, no want would have been suggested 
die bloody field of Thrasymene I looked with curiosi 
terest onmingled with pleasure. I have long sur 
sympathy with the fighting heroes of antiquity. A 
thought as we slowly walked up the hill, but I was 
usual : as Jaques says, '* I can think of as many m 
other men, but I praise Grod, and make no boast of 
arrived here too late to see any thing of the city. 

Dec. 10/A, at Tumi. — The ridiculous contretemps ' 
times meet with would be matter of amusement to m 
did not affect others. And in truth, as far as paying 
scolding well, can go, it is impossible to travel more 
cently, more a la mUor Anglais than we do : but the 
controlling fate ; and here, as our evil destinies will ] 
company of strolling actors had taken possession of 
quarters before our arrival ; and our accommodatioi 
must confess, tolerably bad. 

Wlien we left Perugia this rooming, the city, thror 
its lofty eminence, with its craggy rocks, its tren\end( 
fications, and its massy gateways, had an imposin 
Forwards, we looked over a valley, which so resemble 
the Httlp projecting above the glittering white vapouj 
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the appearance of islands scattered over its surface, that at the 
first glance I was positively deceived ; and all my topographi- 
cal knowledge, which I had conned on the map the night be- 
fore, completely put to the rout. As the day advanced, this 
white mist sank gradually to the earth, like a veil dropped 
from the form of a beautiful woman, and nature stood disclosed 
in all her loveliness. 

Trevi, on its steep and craggy hill, detached from the chain 
of mountains, looked beautiful as we gazed up at it, with its 
buildings iningled with rocks and olives — 

I had written thus far, when we were all obliged to decamp 
in haste to our respective bed-rooms : as it is found necessatry 
to convert our salon into a dormitory. I know I shall be tired, 
and very tired to-morrow, — therefore add a few words in pen- 
cil, before the impressions now fresh on my mind are obscured. 
After Trevi came the Clitumnus with its little fairy temple ; 
and we left the carriage to view it from below, and drink of 
the classic stream. The temple (now a chapel) is not much 
in itself, and was voted in bad taste by some of our party. 
To me the tiny fane, the glassy river, more pure and limpid 
than any fabled or famous fountain of old, the beautiful hills, 
the sunshine, and the associations connected with the wholo 
scene, were enchanting ; and I could not at the moment de^ 
scend to architectural criticism. 

The road to SpoJeto was a succession of olive grounds, 
vineyards, and rich woods. The vines with their skeleton 
boughs looked wintry and miserable ; but the olives, now in 
full fruit and foliage, intermixed with the cypress, the' ilex, th^ 
cork-tree, and the pine, clothed the landscape with a many- 
tinted robe of verdure. 

While sitting in the open carriage at Spoleto, waiting for 
horses, Isaw one of that magnificent breed of "milk-white 
steers,'' for which the banks of the Clitumnus have been famed 
from all antiquity, led past me gayly decorated, to be baited on 
a plain without the city. As the noble creature, serene and 
unresisting, paced along, followed by a wild, ferocious-looking, 
and far more brutal rabble, I would have given all I possessed 
to redeem him front his tormentors : but it was in vain. As 
we left the city, we heard his tremendous roar of agony and 
rage echo from the rocks. I stopped my ears, and was glad 
when we were whirled out of hearing. The impression left 
upon my nerves by this rencounter, makes me dislike to remem- 
ber Spoleto: yet I believe it is a beautiful and interesting 
place, Hannibal, as I recollect, besieged this city, but was 
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1 

bravely repulsed. I could say much more- of the scenes and 
the feeiiugs of to-day ; but my pencil refuses to mark another 
letter. 



December 11th, at Civita Castellana. 

I could not write a word to-night in the salon, because I 
wished to listen to the conversation of two intelligent travellers, 
.who, arriving after us, were obliged to occupy the same apart- 
ment. Our accommodations here are indeed deplorable alto- 
gether. After studying the geography of my bed, and finding 
no spot thereon to which Sancho's, couch of pack-saddles and 
pummels would not be a bed of down in comparison, I ordered 
» fresh fagot on my hearth : they brought me some ink in a 
gally-pot — invisible ink — for I cannot see what I am writing ; 
and I sit down to scribble, pour me desennuyer. 

This morning we set off to visit the Falls of Terni (La cas- 
eata di Marmore) in two carriages and four : O such equi- 
pages ! — such rat-like steeds \ such picturesque accoutrements 1 
and such poetical-looking guides and postillions, ragged, cloaked, 
and whiskered ! — but it was all consistent : the wild figures 
harmonized with the wild landscape. We passed a singular 
fortress on the top of a steep insulated rock, which had for^ 
mer\y been inhabited by a band of robbers and their families, 
who were with great difiiculty, and after a regular siege, dis> 
lodged by a party of soldiers, and the place dismantled. In its 
present ruined state, it has a very picturesque efi^ect ; and though 
the presence of the banditti would no doubt have added greatly 
to the romance of the scene, on the present occasion we excused 
their absence. 

We visited the falls both above and below, but unfortunately 
we neither saw them from the best point of view, nor at the 
best season. The body of waters is sometimes ten times 
greater, as I was assured — but can scarce believe it possible. 
The words " Hell of waters," used by Lord Byron, would not 
have occurred to me while looking at this cataract, which im- 
presses the astonished mind with an overwhelming idea of 
power, might, magnificence, and impetuosity ; but blends at 
the same time all that is most tremendous in sound and motion, 
with all thai is most bright and lovely in forms, in colours, and 
in scenery. 

As \ stood close to the edge of the precipice, immediately 
under the great fall, I felt my respiration gone : I turned giddy, 
almost faint, and was obliged to, lean against the rock for sup- 
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port. The mad plunge of the waters, the deafening roar, the 
presence of a power which no earthly force could resist or 
control, struck me with an awe almost amounting to terror. 
A bright sunbow stood over the torrent, which, seen from be- 
low, has the appearance of a luminous white arch bending from 
rock to rock. The whole scene was — but how can I say what 
it was ? I have exhausted my stock of fine words ; and must 
be content with silent recollections, and the sense of admiration 
and wonder unexpressed. 

Below the fall, an inundation which took place a year ago 
undermined and carried away part of the banks of the Nera, 
at the same time laying open an ancient Roman bridge, which ' 
bad been buried for ages. The channel of the river and the 
iepth of the soil must have been greatly altered since this 
Dridge was erected. 

When we returned to the inn at Terni, and while the horses 
wrere putting to, I took up a volume of Eustace's tour, which 
some traveller had accidentally left on the table ; and turning 
» the description of Terni, read part of it, but quickly threw 
iown the book with indignation, deeming all his verbiage the 
nerest nonsense 1 had ever met with : in fact, it is nonsense 
to attempt to image in words an individual scene like this. 
When we had made out our description as accurately as pos- 
sible, it would do as well for any other cataract in the world : 
nre can only combine rocks, wood, and water in certain pro-^ 
portions. A good picture may give a tolerable idea of a par- 
icular scene or landscape : but no picture, no painter, not 
Juysdael himself, can give a just idea of a cataract. The 
lifeless, silent, unmoving image is there : but where is the 
hundering roar, the terrible velocity, the glory of refracted 
ight, the eternity of sound, and infinity of motion, in which es- 
sentially its effect consists ? 

In the valley beneath the Falls of Terni, there is a beautiful 
•et'ured little villa, which was once occupied by the late Queen 
I)aroline : and in the gardens adjoining it, we gathered oranges 
Vom the trees ourselves for the first time. After passing Mount 
Soracte, of classical fame, we took leave of the Appenines ; 
tiaving lived among them ever since we left Bologna. 

The costume of this part of the country is very gay and 
picturesque : the women wear a white head-dress formed of a 
square kerchief, which hangs down upon the shoulders, and is 
attached to the hair by a silver pin ; a boddice half laced, and 
decorated with knots of riband, and a short scarlet petticoat 
complete their attire. Between Perugia and Terni I did not 

N2 
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iiee one woman without a coral necklace ; and those who hue 
the power load themselves with trinkets and ornaments. 

Rome, December 12th. 

The morning broke upon as so beautifully between Civita 
Castellana and Nevi, that we lauded our good fortune, and an* 
ticipated a glorious approach to the " Eternal City." We were 
impatient to reach the heights of Baccano ; from which, at the 
distance of fifteen miles, we were to view the cross of St. Pe- 
ter's gliuering on the horizon, while the postillions, rising in 
their stirrups, should point forward with exultation, and exclaim 
" Roma !" But, O vain hope ! who can control their fate T 
just before we reached Baccano, impenetrable clouds enveloped 
the whole Campagna. The mist dissolved into a drizzling 
rain ; and when we entered the city, it poured in torrents. 
Since we left England, this is only the third time it has rained 
while we were on the road ; it seems therefore unconscionable 
to murmur. But to lose the first view of Rome ! the first 
view of the dome of St. Peter's I no — that lost moment will 
never be retrieved through our whole existence. 

We found it difficult to obtain suitable accommodation for 
oiur numerous cortegs^ the Hotel d'Europe, and the Hotel de 
Londres being quite full : and for the present we are rather 
indififerently lodged in the Albergo di Parigi. 

So here we are, in Rome ! where we have been for the last 
five hours, and have not seen an inch of the city beyond the 
dirty pavement of the Via Santa Croce ; where an excellent 
dinner cooked d VAnglaise, a blazing fire, a drawing-room 
snugly carpeted and curtained, and the rain beating against our 
wix^ws, would almost persuade us that we are in London ; 
and every now and then, it is with a kind of surprise that I re- 
mind myself that I am really in Rome. Heaven send us but a 
fine day to-morrow ! 

1 3/A. — The day arose as beautiful^ as brilliant^ as cloudless 
as I could have desired for the first day in Rome. About seven 
o'clock, and before any one was ready for breakfast, I walked 
out ; and directing my steps by mere chance to the left, found 
myself in the Piazza di Spagna, and opposite to a gigantic flight 
of marble stairs leading to the top of a hill- I was at the sum- 
mit in a moment ; and breathless and agitated by a thousand 
feelings, I leaned against the obelisk, and looked over the whole 
city. I knew not where I was : nor among the crowded mass 
of buildings, the innuoieradble domes: and towers, and vanes and 
pinnacles, bzighieiied by the ascending sun, could I for a while 
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distinguish a single known object ; for my eyes and my heart 
▼ere both too full : but in a few minutes my powers of per- 
ception returned ; and in the huge round bulk of the castle of 
St. Angelo, and the immense fa9ade and soaring cupola of St. 
Peter's, I knew I could not be mistaken. I gazed and gazed 
as if I would have drunk it all in at my eyes : and then de- 
scending the superb flight of steps rather more leisurely than I 
had ascended, I was in a moment at the door of our hotel. 
The rest of the day I wish I could forget — ^I found letters 

from England on the breakfast table — 

« « « » « » 

Until dinner-time we were driving through the narrow dirty 
streets at the mercy of a stupid laquais de place, in search of 
better accommodations, but without success : and, on the whole, 
I fear I shall always remember too well the disagreeable and 
painful impressions of my first day in Rome. 

Dec. ISih. — A week has now elapsed, and I begin to know 
and feel Rome a little better than I did. The sites of the va- 
rious buildmgs, the situations of the most interesting objects, 
and the bearings of the principal hills, the Capitol, the Palatine^ 
the Aventine, and the iEsquiline, have become familiar to me, 
assisted in my perambulations by a6 excellent plan. I have 
been disappointed in nothing, for I expected that the general 
appearance of modern Rome would be mean ; and that the im- 
pression made by the ancient city would be melancholy ; and 
I had been,, unfortunately, too well prepared, by previous read- 
mg, for all I see, to be astonished by any thing except the Mu- 
seum of the Vatican. 

. I entered St. Peter's expecting to be struck dumb with ad» 
miration, and accordingly it was so» A feeling of vastness* 
filled my whole mind, and made it disagreeable, almost im- 
possible to speak or exclaim : but it was a style of grandeur,, 
exciting rather than oppressive to the imagination, nor did I 
experience any thing like that sombre and reverential awe, I 
have felt on entering one of our Gothic minsters. The inte- 
lior of St. Peter's is all airy magnificence and gigantic splen- 
dour ;^ light and sunshine pouring in on every side ; gilding and 
gay colours, marbles and pictures dazzling the eye above, be- 
low, around. The effect of the whole has not diminished in a 
second and third visit; but rather grows upon me. I caa 
never utter a word for the first ten minutes afler I enter the 

church. 

For the museum of the V^ican, I confess I was totally un* 
prepared ; and the first and second time I walked through the 
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galleries, I was so amazed — so intoxicated, that I could « 
fix my attention upon any individual object except the Apo\i 
upon which, as I walked along confused and lost in wond 
and enchantment, I stumbled accidentally, and stood spc 
bound. Gallery beyond gallery, hall within hall, temple mi 
temple, new splendours opening at every step ! of all the c 
ations of luxurious art, the museum of the Vatican may al< 
defy any description to do it justice, or any fancy to concf 
the unimaginable variety of its treasures. When I remen 
that the French had the audacious and sacrilegious vanit; 
snatch from these glorious sanctuaries the finest specimen 
art, and hide them in their villanous old gloomy l^ouvre, I 
confounded. 

I have been told, and can well believe, that the whole 
of the galleries exceed two miles. 

I have not yet studied the frescoes of Rafifaelle sufficient] 

feel all their perfection ; and should be in despair at my 

dulness, were I not consoled by the recollection of Sir Jos 

Reynolds. At present, one of Rafiaelle*s divine Virgins 

lights me more than all his oamere and logie together ; fa 

can look upon them with due veneration, and grieve to 8e< 

ravages of time and damp. 

« « « # # « 

19/A. — Last night we took advantage of a brilliant full n 
to visit the Coliseum by moonlight ; and if I came away 
appointed of the pleasure I had expected^ the fault was n 
me nor in the scene around me. In its sublime and h 
stirring beauty, it more than equalled, it surpassed all I 
anticipated — but — (there must always be a but I alway 
the realities of this world something to disgust ;) it happ 
that one or two gentlemen joined our party— young men, 
and classical scholars, who perhaps thought it fine to afife 
well-bred nonchalance^ a fashionable disdain for all rom; 
and enthusiasm, and amused themselves with quizzing 
guide, insulting the gloom, the grandeur, and the sil 
around them, with loud impertinent laughter at their 
poor jokes ; and I was obliged to listen, sad and disguj 
to their empty and tasteless and misplaced flippancy, 
young barefooted friar, with his dark lantern, and his b 
eyes fiashinjg from under his cowl, who acted as our cicer 
Mras in picturesque unison with the scene; but — more than 
murder having lately been committed among the labyrint 
recesses of the ruin, the government has given orders that e^ 
person entering after dusk should be attended by a guan 
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> soldiers. These fellows therefore necessarily walked 
^se after our heels, smoking, spitting, and spluttering Ger- 
U). Such were my companions, and such was my cortege, 
Returned home vowing that while I remained at Home, no- 
ing should induce me to visit the Coliseum by moonlight again* 
To-day I was standing before the Laocoon with Rogers, who 
imarked that the absence of all parental feeling in the aspect 
[Laocoon, his self-engrossed indifference to the sufferings of 
is children (which is noticed and censured, I think, by Dr. 
foore) adds to the pathos, if properly considered, by giving 
e strongest possible idea of that physical agony which the 
lolptor intended to represent. It may be so, and I thought 
ere was both truth and tacle in the poet*s observation. 
The Perseus. of Canoya does not please me so well as his 
iris ; there is more simplicity and repose in the latter statue, 
IS of that theatrical air which I think is the common fault 
Canova's figures. 

[t is absolutely necessary to look at the Perseus before you 
»k at the Apollo, in order to do the former justice. I have 
led with admiration at the Perseus for minutes together, then 
Iked from it to the Apollo, and felt instantaneously, but 
lid not have expressed, the difference. The first is indeed 
leautiful statue, the latter ^' breathes the flame with which 
as wrought,'' as if the sculptor had left a portion of his own 
il within the marble to hajf-animate his glorious creation, 
e want of this informing life is strongly felt in the Perseus, 
en contemplated after the Apollo. It is delightful when the 
kgination rises in the scale of admiration, when we ascend 
in excellence to perfection ; but excellence after perfection 
ibdolute inferiority ; it sinks below itself, and the descent is 
disagreeable and disappointing, that we can seldom estimate 
ily the object before us. AVe make comparisons involun- 

ly in a case where comparisons are odious. 

• • • • * ♦ 

rhe weather is cold here during the prevalence of the tra- 
itana ; but I enjoy the brilliant skies and the delicious 
ity of the air, which leaves the eye free to wander over a 
t extent of space. Looking from the gallery of the Belve- 
e at sunset this evening, I clearly saw Tivoli, Albano, and 
iscati, although all Rome and part of the Campagna lay 
ween me and those towns. The outlines of every building, 
I, hill, and wood were so distinctly marked, and stood out 
brightly to the eye ! and the full round moon, magnified 
Migh the purple vapour which floated over the Appenines, 
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rose just over Tivoli, adding to the beauty of the scene. 

Italy ! how I wish I could transport hither all I love ! how I 

wish I were well enough, happy enough to enjoy all the IotcIj 

things I see ! but pain is mingled with all I behold, all I fed; 

a cloud seems for ever before my eyes, a weight for tm 

presses down my heart. I know it is wrong to repine ; andthil 

I ought rather to be thankful for the pleasurable sensations y« 

spared to me, than lament that they are so few. When Itake 

up my pen to record the impressions of the day, I someumes 

turn within myself, and wonder how it is possible that aJ 

the strife of feelings not all subdued, and the desponding of tlK 

heart, the mind should still retain its faculties unobscured, ^ 

the imagination all its vivacity and its susceptibility to pleasure, 

like the beautiful sunbow I saw at the F^Us of Temi, h&M 

so bright and so calm over the verge of the abyss which toW 

and raged below. 

* « « « « * 

22d. — This morning was devoted to the Capitol, where thi 
objects of art are ill arranged and too crowded : the lights ar< 
not well managed, and on the whole I could not help wishio{ 
in spite of my veneration for the Capitol, that some at lev 
among the divine master-pieces it contains could be transfer^ 
to the glorious halls of the Vatican, and shrined in tempi 
worthy of them. 

The objects which most struck me were the dying Gladiati 
the Antinous, the Flora, and the statue called (I know not 
what authority) the Faun of Praxiteles. 

The dying Gladiator is the chief boast of the Capitol. 1 
antiquarian Nibby insists that this statue represents a Gi 
that the sculpture is Grecian, that it formed part of a group 
a pediment, representing the vengeance which Apollo took 
the Gauls, when under their king Brennus they attacked 
temple of Delphi : that the cord roimd the neck is a twu 
chain, an ornament peculiar to the Gauls ; and that the fon 
the shield, the bugles, the style of the hair, and the mustach 
all prove it to be a Gaul. I asked, " why should such fs 
less, such exquisite sculpture be thrown away upon a 1 
pediment?'' the affecting expression of the countenance, 
head " bowed low and full of death," the gradual failure of 
strength and sinking of the form, the blood slowly trickling f 
his side — how could any spectator, contemplating it at a 
height, be sensible of these minute traits — the distinguisi 
perfections of this matchless statue ? It was replied, 
many of the ancient buildings were so constructed, that it' 
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Ksible to ascend and examine the sculpture above the cornice, 
i though some statues so placed were unfinished at the 
'k, (for instance some of the figures which belonged to the 
Up of Niobe), others (and he mentioned the JSgina marbles 

sin example) were as highly finished behind as before. I 
tted myself unwilling to consider the Gladiator a Gaul, but 

ireasoning struck me, and I am too unlearned to weigh the 
viments he used, much less confute them. That the statue 
i^g of Grecian m'arble and Grecian sculpture must therefore 
^e come from Greece, does not appear a conclusive argu- 
i^t, since the Romans commonly employed Greek artists : 
li as to the rest of the argument, — suppose that in a dozen 
Aturies hence, the charming statue of Lady Louisa Russel 
c^uld be discovered under the ruins of Woburn Abbey, and 
U by a parity of reasoning, the production of Chantrey's 
isel should be attributed to Italy and Canova, merely because 
is cut from a block of Carrara marble ? — we might smile at 
Uih a conclusion. 

Among the pictures in the gallery of the Capitol, the one 
ost highly valued pleases me lestst of all — the Europa of 
Qiul Veronese. The splendid colouring and copious fancy 
" this master can never reconcile me to his strange anomalies 

composition, and his sins against good taste and propriety. 
ne wishes that he had allayed the heat of his fancy with 
une cooling drops of discretion. Even his colouring, so ad- 
ired in general, has something florid and meretricious to my 
re and taste. 

One of the finest pictures 'here is Domenichino's Cumean 
byl, which, like^all other master-pieces, defies the copyist and 
igraver. The Sibilla Persica of Guercino hangs a little to 
e left ; and with her contemplative air, and the pen in her 
md, she looks as if she were recording the effusions of her 
ore inspired sister. The former is a chaste and beautiful 
cture, full of feeling and sweetly coloured ; but the vicinity 
' Domenichino's magnificent creation throws it rather into 
lade. Two unfinished pictures, upon which Guido was em- 
loyed at the time of his death, are preserved in the Capitol : 
ae is the Bacchus and Ariadne, so often engraved and copied ; 
le other, a single figure, the size of life, represents the Soul 
f the righteous man ascending to heaven. Had Guido lived 
} finish this divine picture, it would have been one of his most 
plendid productions ; but he was snatched away to realize, I 
list, in his own person, his sublime conception. The head 
lone is finished, or nearly so ; and has a most ecstatic ex- 
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pression. The globe of the earth seems to sink from beneaib 
the floating figure, which is just sketched upon the eanvast, 
and has a shadowy indistinctness which to ray fancy added to 
its effect. Guercino's chef-d'oeuvre, the Resurrection of Saint 
Petronilla (a saint, I believe, of very hypothetical fame),!* 
also here, and has been copied in mosaic for St. Peter's. A 
magnificent Rubens, the She Wolf nursing Romulus and R& 
mus ; a fine copy of Raffaelle's Triumph of Galatea by Giolo 
Romano ; Domenichino's Saint Barbara, with the same 
inspired eyes he always gives his female saints, and a 
et cetera. 

From the Capitol we immediately drove to the Borghcse 
Palace, where I spent half an hour looking at the picture cdDd 
the Cumean Sibyl of Domenichino, and am more and more 
convinced that it is a Saint Cecilia, and not a Sibyl. 

We have now visited the Borghese Palace four times ; and 
apropos to pictures, I may as well make a few memoranda i 
its contents. It is not the most numerous, but it is by far the 
most valuable and select private gallery in Rome. 

Domenichino's Chase of Diana, with the two beautiliil 
nymphs in the foreground, is a splendid picture. Titian'i 
Sacred and Profane Love puzzles me completely : I neither 
understand the name nor the intention of the picture. Iti 
evidentally allegorical : but an allegory very clumsilj et 
pressed. The aspect of Sacred Love would answer just tf 
well for Profane Love. What is that little Cupid about, wl» 
is grouping, in the cistern behind ?. why does Profane Love wetf 
gloves ? The picture, though so provokingly obscure in & 
subject, is most divinely painted. The three Graces, by tite 
same master, is also here ; two heads by Giorgione, distit' 
guished by all his. peculiar depth of character and sentimetfi 
some exquisite Albanos ; one of Raffaelle^s finest portraits-^ 
and in short, an endless variety of excellence. I feel tnj 
taste become more and more fastidious every day. 

* ♦ » * ♦ 

This morning we heard mass at the Pope's Chapel ; the 
service*was read by Cardinal Fesche, and the venerable old 
pope himself, robed and mitred en grand costume^ was present 
No females are allowed to enter without v^ils, and we were 
very ungallantly shut up behind a sort of grating, where, 
though we had a tolerable view of the ceremonial going ftfi- 
ward, it was scarcely possible for us to be seen. Cardioil 
Gonsalvi sat so near us^ that I had leisure and opportunitj v 
contemplate the fine intellectual head and acute features 0^ 



niam mmarkable snm. I thought bis countenanoe had 9om9» 
thing ctf iha Welleiley cast. 

'The Pope's Chapel is decorated in the most exquisite tasle ; 
splendid at onoe and chaste. There are no colours— the 
whide Interior being -white and gold. 

At an ttofortunate moment, Lady Morgan's ludicrous de« 
4iGrqption of the twisting and untwisting of the/Cardinal's tails 
eame across me, and made liie smile very mal apropos : it is 
certainly from the life. Whenever this lively and clever 
iv^etnan describes what she has actually seen with her own 
ejrssy she is as accurately true as she is witty and entertaining. 
Her sketches after nature are admirable ; but her observations 
inferences are coloured by her peculiar and rather unfem- 
h^bks of thinking. I never read her ^^ Italy** till the 
day, when L., whose valet had contrived to smuggle it into 
Rome, offered to lend it to me. It is one of the books most 
ngorously prosciifoed here ; and if the Padre Anfossi or anj 
of his sati^ites had disoofvered it in my hands, I should as* 
siiredly have been fined in > sum beyond what I should have 
liked to pay. 

We concluded the morning at St. Peter's, where we acrived 
aa tiose for the anthem. 

# a» • • « • 

23. — rOur visit to the Barberini Palace to-day was solely to 
vww the famous portrait of Beatrice CencL Her appalling 
stery is still as fresh in remembrance here, and her name and 
fate as fiuailiar in the mouths of every class, as if, instead of 
two eenfturies, «he had lived two days ago. In spite of the 
ionumerable copies and prints I have seen, I was more struck 
than I can express by the dying beauty of the Cenci. In the 
face, the expression of heart-sinking anguish and terror is just 
not too strong, leaving the loveliness of the countenance un- 
impah-ed ; and there is a wo-begone negligence in the streamioj; 
hair and loose drapery which adds to its deep pathos. It is 
consistent too with ibe circumstances under which the picture 
B8 traditionally said to have been painted— that is, in the inter- 
nal between her torture and her execution. 

A little daughter of the Princess Barberini was seated in the 
eame room, knitting. She was a beautiful little creature 4 and 
as my eye glanced from her to the picture and back again, I 
fancied I conld trace a strong family resemblance ; particularly 
about the eyes, and the very peculiar raouih. I turned back 
to ask her whether she had ever been told that she was like 

Vofc. n.— o 



that picture T pointing to the Cenci. She shook baek her kii( 

curls* and answered with a blush and a smiley ** yes, often."* 

' The Barberini Palace contains other treasures besides the 

Cenci. Poussin's celebrated picture of the Death of Germaoi- 

cus, Raffaelle*s Fornarina, inferior I thought to the one it 

Florence, and a St. Andrew by Guido, in his vory b^t style of 

heads, *' mild, pale, and penetrating ;'' besides others which 1 

eannot at this moment recall. 

♦ # * * • * 

* 24. — ^Yesterday, after chapel, I walked through p?irt of the 
Vatican ; and then, about vesper-time, entered St. Peter's, ex- 
pecting to hear the anthem : but I was disappointed. I fooni 
the church as usual crowded with English, who every Sunday 
convert St. Peter's into a kind of Hyde Park, where they prom- 
enade arm in arm, show off their finery, laugh, and talk 
aloud : as if the size and splendour of the edifice detracted ia 
any degree from its sacred character. I was struck with a 
feeling of disgust; and shocked to see this most glorioei 
temple of the Deity metamorphosed into a mere theatre. Mn 
W. told me this morning, that in consequence of the shamefiil 
conduct of the English, in pressing in and out of the chapel, 
occupying all the seats, irreverently interrupting the service, 
and almost excluding the natives, the anthem will not be snog 
in future. 

This is not the first time that the behaviour of the.Engliah 
has created offence, in ^pite of the friendly feeling which exists 
towards us, and the allowances which are made for our national 
character. Last year the pope objected to the indecent custom 
Of making St. Peter's a place of fashionable rendezvous, and 
notified to Cardinal Gronsalvi his desire that English ladits 
and gentlemen should not be seen arm in arm walking up and 
down the aisles, during and afler' divine service. The cardinal, 
as the best means of proceeding, spoke to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who signified the wishes of the Papal Court to a large 
party, assembled at her house. The hint, so judiciously and 
so delicately given, was at the time attended to, and during a 
short interval the offence complained of ceased. New comcn 

* The family of the Cenci wss a branch of the bouse of Colonna, not 
extinct in the direct male Ikie. The last Prince Colonna left Xm 
daughters, eo-beiressea, of whom one married the Prince Sciarra, and 
IIm other the Prince Barberini. In this manner the portrait of Bct- 
tiice Cenci cfisae into the Barberini family. The authenticity of Uiii 
mteresting picture has been disputed : but last night, after heaiinff tbe 
-^mt extremely weU contested by two intelligent men, I ramaiiicd con- 
'ed of its authenticiky. 
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have sinee recommenced the same course of conduct : and in 

fact, nothing could be worse than the exhibition of gayety and 

frivolity, gallantry and coquetterie at St. Peter's yesterday. I 

almost wish the Pope may interfere, and with rigour; though, 

Individually, I should lose a high gratification if our visits to 

St. Peter's were interdicted. It is surely most ill-judged and 

unfeeling (to say nothing of the profanation, for such it is), to 

ahow such open contempt for the Roman Catholic religion in 

ita holiest, grandest temple, and under the very eyes of the 

head of that church. I blushed for my country-women. 
* * * ♦ ♦' ♦ 

On Christmas Eve we went in a large party to visit some 
of the principal churches, and witness the celebration of the 
Nativity ; one of the most splendid ceremonies of the Romish 
Church. We arrived at the chapel of Monte Cavallo about 
half-past nine : but the pope being ill and absent, nothing par- 
ticular was going forward ; and we left it to proceed to the 
San Luigi dei Frances!; where we found the church hung from 
the floor to the ceiling with garlands of flowers, blazing with 
light, and resounding with heavenly music : but the crowd was 
intolerable, the people dirty, and there was such an effluence of 
«irong perfumes, in which garlic predominated, that our phys- 
ical sensations overcame our curiosity : and v^e were glad to 
make our escape. We then proceeded to the church of the 
Ara Cell, built on the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and partly from itS' ruins. The scene here, from the gloomy 
grandeur and situation of the church, was exceedingly fine : 
but we did not stay long enough to see the concluding proces- 
sion, as we were told it would be much finer at the Santa Maria 
Maggiore ; for there the real manger which had received our 
Saviour at his birth was deposited : and this inestimable relic 
was to be displayed to the eyes of the devout ; and a waxen 
figure laid within (called here II Bambino) was to be carried 
in procession round the church, " with pomp, with music, and 
with triumphing." 

The real cradle was a temptation not to be withstood : and 
to witness Uiis signal prostration of the human intellect before 
ignorant and crafty superstition, we adjourned to the Santa 
Maria Maggiore. For processions and shows I care very 
little, but not for any thing, not for all I suflered at the moment, 
would. I have missed the scene which the interior of the church 
exhibited ; for it is impossible that any description could have 
^ven me the faintest idea of it. This most noble edifice, with 
U» perfect proportions, ita elegant Ionic columns, and its ma- 
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jestic simplieitf, appeafed traoBformed, for the time boogiV 
the temple M some Pagan dnrinity. lights and flDwei8i ^ 
cense and mnsie, were all around : and the ^yacious 
were crowded with the lowest classes of the people, the 
Hants of the neighbouring hills, and the peasantiy of the Gi 
pagna, who, with their wild mffian-like figures and pictures 
costumes, were lounging about, or seated at the bases of piU 
or prajring before the altars. How I wished to paint bodd 
the groups I saw ! but only Rembrandt could have done t 
justice. 

We remained at the Santa Maria Maggiore till four o'cl 
and no procession appearing, our patience was exhausted 
nearly fainted on my chair from excessive fatigue ; and s 
of our party had absolutely laid themselves down on the i 
of an altar, and were fast asleep ; we therefore returned hi 
completely knocked up with the night^s dissipation. 

27. — ^ Come," said L. just now, as he drew his chair tc 
fire, and rubbed his hands with great complacency, *' I I 
we've wortted pretty hard to-day ; three palaces, four chur 
— besides odds and ends of ruins we despatched in the v 
to say nothing of old Nibby's lectures in the morning aboui 
Voices, the Saturnines, the Albanians, and the other old Ron 
— ^by Jove ! I almost fancied myself at scho<^ again — 

* Armii vitrumque camU/f^ 

as old Virgil or somebody else says. So now let's hai 
little ecart^ to put it all out of our heads : — ^for my brains 1 
turned round like a windmill, by Jove ! ever since I wai 
tiie top of that cursed steeple on the capitol,** &c. &c. 

I make a resolution to myself every morning before brt 
fast, that I will be prepared with a decent stock of good-na 
and forbearance, and not laugh at my friend L.'8 absurditi 
but in vain are my amiable intentions : his blunders and 
follies suipass all anticipation, as they defy all powen 
gravity. I console myself with the conviction that such is 
slowness of perception he does not see that he is the InU 
every party ; and such his obtuseness of feeling, that if he 
see it he would not mind it ; but he is tlie heir to twenty^ 
thousand a year, and therefore, as R. said, he can afford to 
laughed at. 

We *^ despatched,** as L. says, a good deal to-day, tbougi 
did not »* work quite so hard" as the rest of the party ; in I 
I was oUiged to return home from fttigue, after having rmx 
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the Dona and Sciarra Palaces (the last for the second time) 
and the church of San Pietro in Vincoli. 

The Doria Palace contains the largest collection of pictures 
in Rome : but they are in a dirty, neglected condition, and many 
of the best are placed in the worst possible light : added to 
this, there is such a number of bad and indifferent pictures, that 
one ought to visit the Doria Gallery half a dozen times merely 
to select those on which a cultivated taste would dwell with 
pleasure. Leonardo da Vinci's portrait of Joanna of Naples, 
is considered one of the most valuable pictures in the collection. 
It exhibits the same cast of countenance which prevails through 
all his female heads, a sort of sentimental, simpering affectation 
which is very disagreeable, and not at all consistent with the 
character of Joanna. I was much more delighted by some 
magnificent portraits by Titian and Rubens ; and by a copy of 
the famous ^ antique picture, the Nozze Aldobrandini, executed 
in a kindred spirit by the classic pencil of Poussin. 

The collection at the Sciarra Palace is small but very select. 
The pictures are hung with judgment, and well taken care of. 
The Magdalen, which is considered one of Guide's master- 
pieces, charmed me most : the countenance is heavenly': 
though full of ecstatic and devout contemplation; there is in it a 
touch of melancholy, ^ all sorrow's softness charmed from its 
despair," which is quite exquisite : and the attitude, and par- 
ticularly the turn of the arm, are perfectly graceful : but why 
those odious turnips and carrots in the foreground ? They cer- 
tainly do not add to the sentiment and beauty of the picture. 
Leonardo da Vinci's Vanity and Modesty, and Caravaggio's 
Gamblers, both celebrated pictures in very different styles, are 
in this collection. I ought not to forget Rafiaelle's beautiful 
portrait of a young musician who was his intimate friend. 
The Doria and Sciarra Palaces contain the only Claudes I have 
seen in Rome. Since the acquisition of the Altieri Claudes, 
we may boast of possessing the finest productions of this mas- 
ter in England. I remember but one solitary Claude in the 
Florentine gallery ; and I see none here equal to those at Lord 
Grosvenor's and Angerstein's. We visited the church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli, to see Michael Angelo's famous statue of 
Moses, — of which, who has not heard ? I must confess I never 
was so disappointed by any work of art as 1 was by this statue, 
which is easily accounted for. In the first place, I had not 
seen any model or copy of the original ; and, secondly, I had 
read Zappi's sublime sonnet, which I humbly conceive does 
rather more than justice to its subject. The fine opening — 

O 2 
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M OU « coiUd dM in tera pietra Moiio 

Siede GigatUe''-- 

gay« me tbe in^presaloa of a colossal and elevated figure : idj 
surprise, therefore, was great to see a sitting statue, not m«^ 
larger than life, ami placed nearly on the level of the pate- 
meat ; so that instead of looking up at it, I aloaost looked down 
upon it. The " Doppio raggio in fronte," I found in Uie shape 
of a pair of horns, which at the first glance gave something 
quite Satanic to the head, which disgusted me. When I be- 
gan to recover from this first disappointment — although raj 
eyes were opened gradually to the sublimity of the attitude, 
the grand forms of the drapery, and the lips, which unclose as 
if about to speak — I still thmk that Zappi's sonnet (his ae* 
knowledged chef d'ceuvre) is a more sublime production than 
the chef d'ceuvre it celebrates. 

The mention of Zappi reminds me of Ms wife, the daughter 
of Carlo Maratti, the painter. She was so beautiful that she 
was her father's favourite model for his Njonphs, MadonDtf» 
and Vestal Virgins ; and to her charms she added virtue, airi 
to her virtue uncommon musical and literary talents. Among 
her poems, there is a sonnet addressed to a lady, once beloved 
by her husband, beginning . 



** Bonna 2 che tanto al mio sol piacesti,'* 

which is one of the most graceful, most feeling, most delicate 
compositions I ever read. Zappi celebrates his lieautiful wile 
under the name of Clori, and his first mistress under that of 
Filll : to the latter he has addressed a sonnet, which turns ob 
the same thought as Cowley's well known song, *' Love in 
thine eyes." As they both lived about the same time, it would 
be hard to tell which of the two borrowed from the other : pro- 
hably they were both borrowers from some elder poet. 

The characteristics of Zappi's style, are tenderness and ele- 
gance ; he occasionally rises to sublimity ; as in the sonnet on 
the Statue of Moses, and that on Good Friday. He never 
emulates the flights of Guido or Filicaja, but he is more ani- 
formly graceful and flowing than either : his happy thoughts 
are not spun out too far, — and his points are aeldcua mere 
concettu 
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SONETTO. 

01 OIAMBATTI8TA ZAPPI. 

Amor s^aMide alia mia Filli accanto, 
Amor la segue oronqne i pani gin : 
In leiparla, in lei tace, in lei Mepin, 
Ana m lei yim, ond'eUa ed ci poo tanto. 

Amore i vezzi, amor le insegna il canto ; 
E se mai daolsi, o se pur mai s'adira. 
Da lei non parte araori aazi ae mira 
Amor ne le belle ire, amor nel pianto. 

Se awien che danzi in rec^olato errore, 
Barle il moto al bel piede, amor riveggio, 
Come Paarette 4|aando moove on fiore. 

Le veggio in fronte amor come in tuo acggio^ 
Sol crin, negli occhi, an le labbra amore, 
Sol d*intomo al suo caore, amor non veggio. 



UNSIATION, EXTEMPOXE, OF THS FOBl^GOINO 80NN£T» 

Love, by aqr fair one's side is ensr seen. 
He hovers round her step% whenTer ahe straysy 
Breathes in her voice, and in her silence speaks, 
Around her lives, and lends her all his arms. 

• 

Love is in every glane^— Love ftaught her •ong ; 
And if she weep, or acorn contract iier brow^ 
Still Love departs not from her, but is seen 
Even in her lovely anger and her tears. 

When, in the mazy dance she glides along 
Still Love is near to poise each ^ceful step : 
So breathes the zephyr o'er the yielding flower. 

Jjove in her brow is throned, plays ki her hair, 
Daits ficom her eye and glows upon her lip. 
But, oh ! he never yet approached her heart. 

ler being confined to the house for three days, partly by 
[K>sition, and partly by a vile sirocco, which brought, a» 
, vapours, clouds, and blue devils in its train— this most 
f day tempted me out ; and I walked with Y. over the 
e Cavallo to the Forum of Trajan. After admiring the 
from the summit of the pillar, we went on towards the 
oly which presented a singular scene: the square and 
; in front, as well as the immense flight of steps, one husk 
and My ia number, which lad to the duurch of the Am 
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Cell, were'crowded with men, women, and children, alii 
holyday dresses. It was with difficulty we made on 
through them, though they very civilly made way for i 
we were nearly a quarter of an hour mounting the sti 
dense was the multitude ascending and descendingi 
on their hands and knees out of extra-devotion. At l: 
reached the door of the church, where we understooi 
the exclamations and gesticulations of those of wbc 
inquired, something extraordinary was to be seen. ( 
side of the entrance was a puppet show, on the other i 
of musicians, playing " Di tanti palpati." The interior 
church was crowded to suffocation ; and all in darknc 
cept the upper end, where, upon a stage brilliantly an 
artificially lighted by unseen lamps, there was an exhib 
wax- work, as large as life, of the Adoration of the She] 
The Virgin was habited in the court dress of the last c 
as rich as silk and satin, gold-lace, and paste diamonds 
make it, with a flaxen wig, and high-heeled shoes. Th 
Saviour lay in her lap, his head encircled with rays 
wire, at least twp yards long. The shepherds were ve 
done, but the sheep and dogs best of all ; I believe the 
the real animals stuffed. There was a distant landsca] 
between the pasteboard trees, which was well painted, ai 
the artful disposition of the light and perspe<uive, was a 
deception — but by a blunder very consistent with the 
the show, it represented a part of the Campagna of 
Above all was a profane representation of that Being, ' 
dare scarcely allude to, in conjunction with such prepc 
vanities, encircled with saints, angels, and clouds : the 
got up very like a scene in a pantomime, and accompa 
music from a concealed orchestra, which was intende 
lieve, to be sacred music, but sounded to me like some 
sini's airs. In front of the stage there was a narrow i 
divided off, admitting one person at a time, through ' 
continued file of persons moved along, who threw do^ 
contributions as they passed, bowing and crossing the 
with great devotion. It would be impossible to desc 
ecstasies of the multitude, the lifting up of hands and e 
string of superlatives— the bellissimos, santissimos^ g 
simos, and maravigliosissrmos, with which they expresi 
applause and delight. I stood in the backgronnd 
strange scene, supported on one of the long-legged 
which y** placed for me against a ptHar, at once ami 
Teited, and disgosted by this display 6{ profanenes» am 



tion, till the beat and crowd overcame sae, and I wae obliged 
^13 leave tbe cburcb. I shall never ceruinly foi get the *' Bam- 
^^^Qo** of the Ara Cell: for thopgh the exhibition I saw afier- 
jBvard at the San Loigi (where I went to look at Domeniehiao's 
i. ne pictures) surpassed what I have just described^ it dad not 
•-^> much surprise me. Something in the same style is ex- 
^dbited ii almost every church, between Christmas day and 
fce Epiphany. 

During our examination of Trajan's Forum to-day, I learned 
frothing new, except that Trajan levelled part of the Quirinal 
^^ make room for it. The ground having lately been cleared 
• ^) the depth of about twelve feet, part of the ancient pavement 
^.as been discovered, and many fragments of columns set up- 
"^ht : pieces of frieze and broken capitals are scattered about. 
Vhe pillar, which is now cleared to the base, stands in its 
^riginal place, but not, as it is supposed, at its original level, 
^r the Romans generally raised the substructure of their build- 
^^igs, in order to give them a more commanding appearance. 
Vhe antiquarians here are of opinion that both the pavement 
=^ the Basilica and the base of the pillar were 'raised above the 
-'^vel of the ancient street, and that there is a flight of steps> 
^till concealed, between the pillar and the pavement in front. 
ft*he famous Ulpian Library was on each side of the Basilica, 
^nd the Forum differed from other Forums in not being an open 
^pace surrounded by buildings, but a building sunx>unded by an 

^pen space. 

« • * » « • 

• 

- Dec. 3 1 .-^^Jan, 1 . — ^That hour in which we pass from one year 
t4> another, and begin a new account with ourselves, with our fel- 
Low-creatures, and with God, must surely bring some solenm and 
Serious thoughts to the bosoms of the most happy and most unre- 
Qeeting among the triflers on this earth. What then must it 
be to me ? The first hour, the first moment of the expiring 
year was spent in tears, in distress, in bitterness of heart — as 
it began, so it ends. Days, and weeks, and months, and sea- 
sons, came and ** passed like visions to their viewless home,** 
and brought no change. Through the compass of the whole 
year I have not enjoyed one single day — I will not say of hap- 
^ffiess — hilt of health and peace ; and what I have endured 
has left me little to leam in the way of suffering. Would to 
Heaven that as the latest minutes now ebb away while I write, 
memory might also pass away! Would to Heaven that I 
could efface the last year from the series of time, hide it from 
ffiyselff bury it in o^li? ion, stamp it into annihilations that none 
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of* its dreary moments might ever rise up again to hamit Wild. 1 
like spectres of pain and dismay ! But this is wroDg—IWlHoliiti 
it is — and I repent, I recall my wish. That great Beingjfc ^ 
\i^om the life of a human creature is a mere point, bat ^Wmr 
has hestowed on his creatures such capacities of feeling m.i)^ ^ 
suffering, as extend moments to hours and days to yean, 'A^ 
diets nothing in vain, and if I have suffered much, I have sbrtlnd^; 
learned much. Now the last hour is past — another y^jh^c 
opens : may it hring to those I love all I wish them Id mki^ 
heart ! to me it can bring nothing. The only blessing I hoMnigj^ 
from time is forgetfulness ; my only prayer to Heaven is— f«lt|^^ 



rest^ test ! 
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Jan, 4.— We despatched, as L** would say, a good deal to- 
day ; we visited the Temple of Vesta, the Church of Sanu 
Maria in Cosmadino, the Temple of Fortune, the Ponte Rott^ligj ^ 
and the house of Nicolo Rienzi: all these lie together in I |||ij 
dirty, low, and disagreeable part of Rome. Thence we drowj |^^ 
to the Pyramid of Gains Cestus. As we know nothing of tt ^^ 
Gains Gestus, but that he lived, died, and was buried, it is Ml |^^ 
possible to attach any fanciful or classical interest to histoA )i^^ 
but it is an object of so much beauty in itself, and fromife ^ 
situation so striking and picturesque, that it needs no additiool ^ 
interest. It is close to the ancient walls of Rome, whM |^ 
stretch on either side as far as the eye can reach in huge a» |^ 
broken masses of brick-work, fragments of battlements >b^ \^ 
buttresses, overgrown in many parts with shrubs, andeTd _ 
trees. Around the base of the pyramid lies the burying-groani 
of strangers and heretics. Many of the monuments ^uL 
elegant, and their frail materials and diminutive forms a^Meollei 
affecting contrast with the lofty and solid pile which toweffl^ 
above them. The tombs lie around in a small space, **^I|^ 
cably close," like brothers in exile, and as I gazedIfeHt|)|^^ 
kindred feeling with all; for I too am a wanderer, a strangtfi|||Qj 
and a heretic ; and it is probable that my place of rest may ixl^^, 
among them. Be it so! for methinks this earth could ni*K 
afford a more lovely, a more tranquil, or more sacred spot If ,^ 
remarked one tomb, which is an e^act model, and in the 9iSli\f^ 
material with the sarcophagus of Gornelius Scipio, ia tbtU 
Vatican. One small slab of white marble bore the name oft 1 , 
young girl, an only child, who died at sixteen, and 'Mefl bvf 
parents disconsolate :^ another elegant and simple monumetf 
bore the name of a young painter of genius and promise, aai' 
was erected «* by his companions and fellow-Btud^nts as atet*! 
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«y of dietr ai&otkmate admirfttioii aad reg^l.'' Tbispart 
Ld Rome is beantifiil beyond descriptioo, and has a. wild, 
►late, and poetical grandeur, which affects the imiigiiiatiaii 

a dream. The very, air disposes one to reyery. I am 
surprised thai Poussin, Claude, and Salvator Rosa made 

part of Rome a favourite haunt, and studied here their 
»t e0ects of colour, and their grandest combinati(ma of 
l^cape. I saw a young artist seated on a pile of ruins, with 
sketch book open on his knee, and his pencil in his hand— 
ng the whole time we were thefe he never changed his 
ude, nor put his pencil to the paper, but remained leaning on 
elbow, like one lost in ecstasy. 

^an. 6. — TQ*day we drove through the quarter of the Jews, 
ed the Ghetta degli Ebrei. It is a long street, enclosed at 
b end with a stnHig iron gate, which is locked by the police 
at certain hour every evening (I believe at 10 o'clock); 

any Jew found without its precincts after that time, is 
le to punishment and a heavy fine. The street is narrow 
dirty, the houses wretched and ruinous, and the appear* 
e of the inhabitants squalid, filthy, and miserable — on the 
^e, it was a painful scene, and one I should have avoided, 
> I firilowed my own inclinations. If this specimen of the 
tcts of superstition and ignorance was depressing, the next 
I not less ridiculous. We drove to the Lateran ; I had 
tueatly visited this noble Basilica before, but on the present 
aeiod, we were to go over it inform^ with the usual torments of 
nais and ciceronL I saw nothing new but the cloisters, which 
lain exactly as in the time of Gonstantine. They are in the 
y vilest style of architecture, and decorated with Mosaic in 
ery elaborate manner; but what most amused us was the 
teetion of relics, said to have been brought by Constantino 
01 the Holy Land, and which our cicerone exhibited with a 
^ring sc^mnity which made it very doubtful whether he 
iieved himself in their miraculous Sanctity. Here is Uie 
»Qe on which the cock was perched when it crowed to Su 
iter, and a pillar from the Temple of Jerusalem, split asunder 
the time of the crucifixion ; it looks as if it had been sawed 
ry accurately in half from top to bottom ; but this of course 
ily readers it more miraculousr Here is also the column in 
mtof Pilate's house, to which ^ur Saviour was bound, and 
B very well where he m^ the woman of Samaria. All theses 
d vanotts other relies, supposed to be consecrated by our 
viour's Passion, are carelessly thrown into the cloisters — not 
the heads of Si. Peter and St. Paul, which are considered 
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an atkt chief Mamffes bk fht Latertn, and an depoMted I 
body of ilie ohorch in a rich shrine. * The betotifid ■ 
^gitu of red porphjry, which once etood in the portion 
Pftnfheoii, and contained the ashea of Agrtppa, is now if 
Ooraini chap6l here, and encloaes the ^remains of tome i 
Clement The bronze equestrian atatue of Marcvs A«| 
which stands on the Capitol, was dug from the eloisten i 
Lateran. The staine of Constantino in the poftieo was I 
in the baths of Constantine ; it is in a style of soulptare m 
the architectare of the cloisters. Constantiae was the 
Christian emperor, a glorf which has served to oover a i 
tude of sins : it is indeed impossible to forget that he wii 
^liosen instinmettt of a great and blessed rOTOlntion, bat m 
respects St is as impossible to look back to the period of < 
stantine without honror — an era when bloodslied and baita 
and the general depravity of morak and taate seemed to 1 
reached their climax. 

On leatiag tbe Laleran we wvdked to the Scala Svitt, 
tib b6 the very ^ight cf steps which led lo the jndgnem in 
Jenisatem, and transported hither by the fimp^ror Consttti 
bnt while the other relics which his pious beoev(dence besM 
on the eity of Berne have apparently lost some of their efie 
the Seida €anta is stiH regarded with the nMMit devoot no 
tion. At the moment of our approach, an elegmit baioi 
drove vp to libe portico, fVom which two well-dreased wa 
alighted, and pulling out their rosaries, began to crawl «p 
stairs on their hands and knees, repeating a Paternoster 
an Ave Maria on every step. A poor diseased beggmr bid] 
gone up before them, and was a few steps in advmice. 1 
exercise, as we are assured, purebases a thduaand yetn 
indulgence. The morning was concluded by a walk oo 
Monte Pincio. 

I did not know on that first momkig after oar arrival, win 
ran up the Bcala della Trinity to die top of the Piaciaii 1 
and looked around me with such transport, that 1 atood by a 
chance on that very spot from which Claude Bsed to study 
sunsets, and his beautiful effects of evening. Hia house \ 
close to me on the left; and those of Nioolo Poussin and i 
vator Rosa a little beyond. Since they have been pointed 
to me, I never pass from the Monte Pincio alMig ibe 
Fehce without looking up at them with interest : avch pt' 
has genius ** to hallow in the core of himian iMaita even 
ruin t>f a wall.** 

♦ # ♦ J. # • ^ 
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l~ ^«i» 6**.— Sundays MtlwBttgliiihtohiKHftl, wfaieh was crowded 
cj^ eicess, and where it was at once cola knd suffocating. We 
^d a plain but exoeUfsnt sermon, and the officiating clergyman, 
^. W., exhorted the congregation to conduct themseWes with 
Niore decorum at St. Peter's, and to remember what was due 
^ the temple of that Qoi who was ee^My the God of all 
^Cirislians.' We afterward went to St. Peter's, where the 
^anthem was perfonned at TespeFs as- ua«jd, and the tenor of 
^the Argentino sung'. The music w^s indeed heavenly — but I 
id not enjoy it ; for though the behaviour of the English was 
Buich more decent than t have yet seen it, the crowd round the 
chapel, the talidng, pushing, whisperingc and movement were 
enough to dis(]^iiet:aQd dtseomfoit me : 1 withdrew, therefore, 
and walked about s^ a little distance, where Iconld just hear the 
tsrell of the organ. Stich is the immensity of the building, 
that at the other side of the aisle the iipusic is perfectly in- 
audible. 

7tk, — Visited the FalponWri Palaceu><see Caijdinal Fesche^s 
^lery. The collectiofei isrlargis, and edntaii^ many fine pic- 
tores, but there is such a milange of good, bad, and indifTer^t, 
tba^ on dis^hole, I wks ^sppoimedi L^* attached him^lf 
(smy side (the whole m^rkitig-^Mk^ bett«^ ftH he^atd^ bf 1^' 
^'^tamiyvemu^:^^ h^hMg so dr^adAiHy Iteavy oh my hah^^ 
a»l I war so iconifaunded by ^e imerpretatiotis and eiplana-^ 
MIS his ignmranee r^ired, that I at' lasc fbund m^ patikinet^' 
nearly a^ an end. Pity he is so g(]k>d-natured sitii g^dodt^ 
lemperod thai one can neither have the comfort 6( hetMf 
disliking him^ nor ftftd nor make the shadow df an e&cu«e fo 
shake htm off! 

in the evennig we had a gay party of Englii^ and foreigtiers^ 

MBoni them— 

A REPLY TO A COMPLAOfT* 

• ' . -'.111.- . '.':'' 

TrostiaoSthe vtaidy iMnik ! ' 

For oc^ld and darji the whi^ ! f 

The spirit^ flag below. 



-V '.''■ 



^ -V^iflitfbesm of dratted j6y, 
^he^ye may Idlidte yWt ! 
. As ;tb0 nHodd in ysn winlfy slqr 

IStillglswawithtkesanJluiit »■««*• ' 

Vol. It— f^ 
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Tbe ekiad will vMiVihalrff^ 

The tUD will shine to-monow- 
To me shall break no day 
On this doll night of sorrow ! 



A REPLY TO A REPROACH. 

I would apt that the world should Juow 

How deep within my panting heart 
A. thousand warmer feeluifirs glow, 
^^ ^an word or look could e'er impart. 

I would not that the world «houM eness 
At uigfat bsf ond this outward d^ow ; 

What happj dreams in secret bles»— 
What burning tears in secret flow. 

And let them deem me cold or Tain ; 

— O there is one who thinks not so ! 
In ohe devoted heavt I reigfi, 

And what is all.the zest Mow 1 



\ 9<A._We have had two days of tt!uly English weathier ; 
4aiiip, and ^looi^y, with storms of wind and caki. I ] 
pot why, but there is somethiag peculiarly defcNrmiag am 
cordaut in bad weather here ; and we are all rather 8tupi( 
depressed. To me, sunshipe and warmth are. substitute 
health and spirits ; and'their absence indicts posittre suffc 
Th^re is pot a single room in our palazzetio which is wes 
proof; and as to a good fire, it is a luxury uiduiown, bt 
unnecessary, in these regions. In such apartments as^eo 
no firerplace, a stufa or portable stove is set,, which dii 
little warmth, and renders the air insupportably elose 
suffocating. • 

I witnessed a scene last night, which was a good illustr 
of that extraordinaiy hidol^noe for n^hich (he Romans ai 
markable. Our lackey Caniillo suffered himself to be ti 
off, rather than put wood on the fire three times a day 
would rather, he said, starve in the streets, than break his 
bv carrying burthens like an ass ; and though he was n 
able to displease the Onoratissimo Padrone, his first duty 
to take care of his own health, which, writh the blessing o 
saints, he was determined to do." R — ^-- threw him his wi 
repeating with great centemptthe on^ word of his longsp 
he understood, « :4mo r^^* Sono Ronhtno, io^** replied 
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ftllow, drmwiR^ hinself up with dSgnitf . He toiok bia wages, 

lioirever, and nrarched out of the house. 
The impertinence of this Camillo was something arousing, 

\m oAen provoking. He piqued himself on being a profound 

antiqaarian, would confute Ntbby, and carried Nardini in his 
pocket, to whom he referred on all occasions : yet the other 
day he had the impudence to assure us that Caius Cestus was 
an English Protestant, who was excommunicated by Pope 
Julius Caesar ; and took his Nardini out of his pocket to prore 
his assertion. 

V brought me to-day the " Souvenirs de F^licie" of 

Madame de Genlis, which amused me delightfully for a few 
hoars. They contained many truths, many half or whole 
^sehoods, many impertinent things, and several very interest- 
ing anecdotes. They are written with all the graceful sim- 
plicity of style, and in that tone of lady-like feeling which dis- 
tinguishes whatever she writes : bu^ it is clear that though she 
represents these " Souvenirs" as mere extracts from her jour- 
nal, they have been carefully composed or re-composed for 
publication, and were always intended to be seen. Now if my 
poor little Diary should ever be seen ! I tremble hot to think 
of it ! — what egotism and vanity, what discontent — ^repining — 
caprice — should I be accused of? — neither perhaps have I al- 
ways been just to others ; quand on sent^ an rSflSchit rarement. 
Such strange vicissitudes of temper — such opposite extremes 
of thinking and feeling, written down at the moment, without 
noticing the intervening links of circumstances and impressions 
which led to them, would appear like detraction, if they should 
meet the eye of any indifferent person — but I think I have 
taken sufficient precautions against the possibility of such an 
e^^sure, and the only eyes which will ever glance over this 
blotted page, when the hand that writes it is cold, will read, 
not to criticise, hni to sytr^athize, 

10^^. — A lovely brilliant day, the sky without a eloud and the 
wt as soft as summer. The carriages were ordered immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and we sallied forth in high spirits — re- 
solved, as L** said, with his usual felicitous application of 
Shakspeare, 

To take the tide in. ^e aflfain of men. ' ' , 

The baths of Titus are on the iEsquiline ; and nothing re- 
mains of them but piles of brickwork, and a few subterraneaii 
ehambers almost choked with rubbish. Some fragments of 
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«iEqwijfce arabeiqiie paintkig «m vitiMe «ii Ui* enlm{ 
walls ; and the gilding and coleim ave atiU freah ani 
The brickwork ia perfeeUy aolid and firm^ and appea 
,6mksd yesterday. Oa the whqle, the hitpreaaioa 
mind waa^ that not the alow and gentle hand of time,! 
den rapine and vioknoe had ^sedthe devastation syroi 
«od looking into Nardini on my return, I foand that tfc 
4^ Titus were nearly entire in the thirteenth eentury, I 
demolished with great labour and di0iculty by the f 
Senator Brancaleon, who, about the year 1257, deatJ 
infinite number of ancient edifices, '^ per togliere ai 
aiodo di ibrMficarsi.'' The ruins were eixtavated dn 
pontificate of Julius the Second, aod under the dlr 
Bafi^Eielle, whp is supposed to haye taken the idiefi <^ 
besques in the Loggie of the Vatican from the paiotii 
We were shown the niche in which the Laocoon sto 
it was discovered in 1502. After leaving the bath«, wi 
the neighbouring church of San Piertoin Vincoli, to le 
at the beautiful fluted Doric ccduittns< which once ad« 
ij^endid edigce of Titus: and oh this occasion we w«] 
the chest in which the fetters of St.^ Peter are presei 
triple enclosure of iron, wood, and silver. My unre 
curiosity not being satisfied by looking at the mere oi 
this sacred cofifer, I turned to the monk who exbibitc 
■civilly requested that he would open it, and show us tli 
ulous treasure it cont^ned. The poor man lo<^d al 
astounded and aghast at the audacity of my requ 
stammered out, Uiat the coffer was never opened i 
written order from his holiness the pope, and in th^ 
of a, cardinal, and, that this favour was Dever grai 
heretic (con rispetto parlando) ; and with this excuse 
obliged to be satisfied. 

The church of San Martino del Monte is buUt oe 
the substructure of t|ie baths of Titus ; and there i 
^opening from the church, by which you descend 
ancient subterranean vaults. The small, but exq«isit 
and the pavement, which is of the richest marbl 
brought from the Villa of Adrian at Tivoli. The mi 
painted in fresco by Nicolo and Caspar Poussin, a 
once a celebrated study for young landseape painters 
every vestige of colouring is now obliterated by tl 
i^hich streams down the walls. There are some a 
modern pictures i» good prcwerva^pn, I think by C 
This cfiurch, though ^ot large, is one it tha mo^t n^ 



ret ieen^ and theiUdst pteeieiis materials arelarished 
an on every part. The body of Gaidinal Tomasi ig 

here, embalmed hi a glass-^ase. It is exhibited 
Dsly, and ii^ my life I never saw (or &(meb) any thing 
able and disgusting. 

It' 6f the morning Was spent in the Vatican. 
to*<!ay for some time between those two great mas* 
the Transfiguration of Raffaelle, and Domeniehino's 
m of St. Jerome.' I studied them, I examined therii 
igure, and then in the ensemble, and mused upon the 
ffect they produce, dnd were designed to produce, 
jght I could decide to my own satisfaction on their 
merits. I am not ignorant that the Transfiguration 
Bed the *' grandest picture in the world," not so in^ 

exeellence as to regard this glorious composition 
the admiration due to it. I am dazzled by the flood 
hich bursts from the opening heavens above, and 

the dramatic interest of the group below. What 
of colour ! l¥hat variety of expressioh ! What 
grouping of the heads ! I see all this— but to me 
picture wants unity of interest : it is two pictures in 
omoniac boy in the foreground always shocks me; 
•om my peculiarity of taste, the pleasure it gives me 
erfect as it ought to be. 

other hand, I never can turn to the Domenichino 
ing thrilled with emotion and touched with awe. 
s told with the most admirable skill, and with the 
»te truth and simplicity : the interest is one and the 
1 centres in the person of the expiring saint ; and the 
lity of the officiating priest is finely contrasted with 
lances of the group who support the dying form of 
: anxious tenderness, grief, hope, and fear, are ex- 
h such deep pathos and reality, that the spectator 
liration in sympathy : and I have gazed till 1 could 
5 fancied myself one of the assistants. The colour- 
dmirable as the composition — gorgeously rich in 
ubdued to a toiie Which harmonizes with the solem- 

subject. ^ \ 

a curious iBtnecdote connected with this picture, 
»h I had noted down at length as it was related to 
the time I h6ard it : it is briefly this. The picture 
1 by Domenichino for the church of San Girolamo 
u At ^at time the factions between the different 
painting ran so high at Rome, that Ae followers of 
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DoBMiiiohipo an4 G«i4p^ib8Qloldy s^^bed ai^d poiaoa^d oA 

fliher; asd the poplilar pi^4ic? being in favour of die latttii 

ike Qooununion of St. Jeroine waj^ torn down from its pbei 

«nd flung into a lumber garret. Soinie tijoe a Aer ward, then* 

periors of the convent wishing to sub^tltu^ a new altar-pieee, 

commissioned Nicolo Ppusisin to execute it ; and sent him h- 

menichino'fi rejected picture as old c^i^vaas to paint upon. No 

sopner had the gi^nerous Ponssin east his ey«s on it, thank 

was struck, as well he might be, with astonishment and a^ 

ration. He immediately carried it into the chureh, and to 

lectured in public on iu beauties, until he made the stopii! 

monks ashamed of their blind rej^tion of such a masteipiect, 

andjboldly gave it tl>at character it h^^ ever sioce retained, of 

being the second best picture in the ifiorid. 
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1 1^^ — J^ psirty of dMir, including L*''^ and mys^, ascended 
the dome of St, Peter ; and even nujiui^ted into the ^i ball b 
was a most fatiguing e^ipedition, and one I have since repevd 
I gained i however, a more perfect aivd a more sublinoe ideaof 
the arehheaural wonders of St Pf;^r> than X had befort; 
and I was equally pleased and sup^ised by the exquisite net 
nes9 and cleanliness of every part of the building. We dron 
from St. Peter's to the church of St, Opofrio, to visit the took 
of Tasso. A plain slab marks the spot, which requires nothi 
but his name to distinguish it. '« After life's fitful fever, he sleeps 
well." The poet Quidi lies in a little chapel close by ; afldlv 
effigy is so placed that the eyes appear fixed iipon the toooboi 
Tasso. 

In the church of Sa^nta Maria Trastevere (which is heldin 
peculiar reverence by the Trestevemi), there is nothing tt 
markable, except that like n^auy others in Rome, it is riehii 
the spoils of antique splendour: afterward to the Palifl^ 
Farnese and the Farnes|na, to see the frescoes of RafiiA 
Giulio Romano, and th^ Caraccis, which havfe long been reo- 
dered familiar to me in copies and engravings. 

12tA.— I did penance at home for the iatigue of the day before, 
and to-day (the 13th) I took a delightful drive of several houft 
attended only by Scaccia. Having examined at different limes. 
and in detail, most of the interesting oyects within the compisj ,3 
of the ancieut city, I wishc?d to generalize what I hadseen by»j -- 
kind of sttfveyi of the whole. For this purpose, making tix 
Papitol a central point, I drove first slowly through the Foib» 
and made 4e circuit of the Palatine Hill, then by the arckii 
^^^^ (wh^h, by,^)at0 d^iaiw ^f the.amiquariansl Ins« 



Hiclrji i^i» milk J^mm Ami wMi Jupller) iMid th« ten^e dC 
Vesta, -back, agaia over thfi site of the Oirene Maximua, be^ 
tween the Palatine and the Aventine (the scene of the Rape of 
the Sabines), to the bathii of Caracalk, whiere I spent an hour, 
musing, sketching, and poetizing ; thence to the church of San 
Stefano Rotundo, once a temple dedicated to Claudius by Agrip- 
pina ; over the Celian Hill, covered with masses of ruins, to the 
ehurch of- St. John and St, Paul, a small but beautiful edifice ; 
ihen to the neighbouring church of San Qregorio, from th^ steps 
of which there is such a noble view. Thence I returned by 
the arch of Constantine and the Coliseum, which frowned on 
me in black masses through the soft but .deepening twilight^ 
through the street now called the Suburra, but formerly the Via 
Soek«ata«. where TuUia trampled over the dead body of her 
father, 9,f^i so over the Quirinal, home. . 

My; excursion was altogether delightful, a,nd gave me the 
most mfifinific^nt, and I had akuost paid, the most bewildering 
ideas of the^ grandeur and extent of ancient Rome. Every step 
was classic ground: illustrious pames» an,d splei^id reooUec- 
lions crowded upon the fancy — 

*< And trapiing cloodA of glory did 4hey come.*' ^ 

On the Palatine Hill were tl^e houses of Cicero and th^ Grac- 
phi; Horace* Virgil, and Ovid resided on the Aventine ; and! 
Mecsenas and Pliny on the j^squiline.— If one little fragment 
of a wall remained, which could with any shadow of probability 
be pointed out as beioQging to the residence of Cicero, Horace* 
or Virgil, how much dearer, how much more s^pctified to 
memory would it be than all the magnificenV ruips of the fab- 
ric9 of the Caesars! But no^all has passed away. I have 
heard the remains of Rome coarsely ridicujled, because, after 
the researches of centuries, so little is comparatively known-^ 
because of the endless disputes of antiquaria^ns, and the night 
and ignorance in which all is involved: but to the imagipatiop,' 
ihere is something singularly striking in this mysterious veil 
which hangs like a cloud upon the objects arovmd us. I trod 
to-day over shapeless masaies of buUdmg, extending in e\'^ry 
direction as far the eye could reach. Who bad inhabited the 
edifipes I trampled under my feet 1 What hearts had burned— 
what heads had thoughtr— what spirits had kindled there^ where 
nothipg.^Kas seen but a wilderness and waste, and heaps of 
ruins,, to \vhich antiquarie9— even Nibby himself— dare not 
givcj a^jjaijae t All awept awajr — buried beneath $p oce?in of 



oblinoa, above ivliichfifle a lew gvedt and glofkNfs MniM,ie W^ 
recks, over which the billows of time break m Tain. V^ 

ladi eaelaiBo» qiial' iiott# Un$ iiii{iortiina 
Tut^ Pample tue gloria a un tratto amoni| ? 
Giorie di senno, di valor, di forza 
Gia mille avesti, or non hai pur una ! 



One of the most striking scenes I saw to-day was the Roman 
forum, crowded with the common people gayly dressed (it is a 
festa or saint's day) : the women sitting in groups upon the 
fallen columns, nursing or amusing their children. The men N 
were playing at mora, or at a game like quoits. Under the |^ 
west side of the Palatine Hill, on the site of the CireusHVIaxi- 4 

5i 
I 
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mus, I met a woman mounted on an^ ass, habited in a most 
beautiful and singular holyday costume, a man walked by her 
side, leading the animal she rode, with lover-like watchfulness. 
He was en veste, and I observed that his cloak was thrown ^ 
over the back of the ass as a substitute for a saddle. Two 
men followed behind, with their long capotes hanging from their i 
shoulders and carrying guitars, which they struck from time to 
time, singing as they walked along. A little in advance there 
is a small chapel and Madonna. A. young girl approached, 
and laying a bouquet of flowers before the image, she knelt 
down, hid her face in her apron, and wrung her hands from 
time to time as if she was praying with fervour. When the 
group I have just mentioned came up, they left the pathway, 
and made a circuit of many yards to avoid disturbing, her, the 
men taking off their hats, and the woman inclining her head, in ^ 
sign of respect, as ihey passed. 

All this sounds, white I soberly write it down, very jsenti- 
mental, and picturesque, and poetical. It was exactly what I 
saw — what I often see; such is the place, the scenery, the 
people. Every group is a picture, the commonest object has 
some interest attached to it, the commonest action is dignified 
by sentiment, the language around ns is music, and the air we 
breathe is poetry. 

Just as 1 was writing the word music, the sounds of a guitar 
attracted me to the window, which looks into a narrow back 
street, and is exactly opposite a small white house belonging 
to ^ Vetturino, who has a very pretty daughter. For her this 
ilerenade was evidently intended; for the moment the music 
began, she placed a light in the window as a signal that she 
listened ptopitiously, and then vetitred. .The group beldw eon- 
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^M of two meD| ihe Jover and a mwcian he had brovght 

4 him I the fbriiper stood looking up at the window with his 

t off, and the rauskiao, after singing two very beautiful airs, 

deluded with the deliciooa and popudar arietta ^* Buona notte 

lato bene !'' to which the lover vihUtled a second, in such 

feet tune, and with such exquisite taste, that I was enchanted. 

DDo is famous lor serenades and serenaders ; but at this 

son they are seldom heard. I remember at Venice being 

Eeaed in the dead of the night by such delioioud music, that 

use a hyperbole common in the mouths of this poetical 

pie) I was ^transported to the seventh heaven:'' betote I 

Id perfectly recollect myself, the music ceased, the inhabit- 

i of the neighbouring houses threw open their casementi|, 

vehemently and enthusiastically applauded, clapping their 

ds and shouting bravoes : but neither at Venice, at Padua, 

at Florence did I hear any thing that pleased and- touched 

so much as the serenade to which I have just been 

sning. 

* • • • * 

.4<A.— To-day was quite heavenly — ^lifce a lovely May-day 
England : the air so pure, so soft, and the sun so warm, that 
vauld i^dly have dispensed with my shawl and pelisse. 
i went in carriages to the other side of the Palatine, and 
n dispersing in small parties, as will or fancy led, we 
o^ed and wandesed about in the C<diaeum« and anioog the 
ghboHring ruins, tUl dinner time. I cHmbed up the western* 
e of the Coliseum, at the imnunent hazard of my neck ; and 
king down through a gaping aperture, on the bnnk of whieh 
ad accidentally seated myself, I saw in the colossal corridor 
below me a yowng artist, who, as if transported out of his 
ises by delight and admiration, was making the most extra- 
[inary antics and gestures : sometimes he clasped his h^nds, 
n extended his arms,, then stood with them folded as in deep 
light : now he snatched up his portfolio as if to draw what 
BKick enchanted him, then threw it down and kicked it 
m him as if in despair* I never sa>v such admirable dumb 
iw : it was better than any .pantomime. At length, however, 
happened to cast up his eyes, as if appealing to heaven, and 
ty encountered jpine peeping down uponhim from above. He 
•ojd fixed and motionless i<» two secoodst^stmpg ai me, and 
n snatching up his portfolio and his hat, ran off and disap- 
ured. I met the f^Bme mm afterws^d- walking along the 
at Feticf» and could* not help smiling s^ he passed: he smiled 
», but pulled his b»t e^vgr his face i^ tprned swayi 



ilie VMrai^ ihrmiiiiiTmsry of at« IPetei^MitfaiictHifiMM, 
iltiid^f his takifig^po8M86ion<if the pupal cb»ir; for bet«4 
Fetof is Teekoned the firM pope. To see the high priest d 
ancient «l4 wide^f»read supecstitien publicly <^ciai8 in 
mcred character, in the grandest temple i» the uniyerBC, ibA 
snrroonded by aH the trappings of his spiritual and tenipMl 
avihoricv, was an etxhibition to make sad a refiediBgnaii 
hot to please and exalt a lirely imagination : 1 wished nydf 
a Roman Catholic for one half honr onlyv The pvocesan, 
winch 'was so arranged as to produee the most striluDgtheaR' 
eel effect, moyed up the oeMral aisle, to straws of solenmni 
fteautiftd mnsiie kam an orchestra of wind mstrumeals. Tht 
Amsiclans were placed out of sight, nor conld I gness ironvto 
pan of the bniidings the sounds pfoceeded:;. inn tife UcsM 
AaMnfeny, so soft, jet so powisiful and'6# ei^iali^r difbsed, » 
it iottte«l through the iong aide^ and' loftj domes^ hki a moi 
hitavenly effect. Atlleii^ appoarad the pope, bone en ih 
sfiookiers^his atlbiidaais, and hahhed in his lidi pontifat 
robes of white and gold : fans of peaeooksMvathers wmttmm i 
oneaebsi^o^hwthioiie, and boys i^pog^ dbilds ef iaeei* 
fimaa tbeir eensers. As ithe proecssign advi^tteed at the 
pisssible feiK^piaoe» the pope from time to tkne. stretched 
his armsv which wore crossed upon bis bo8elii,.and solfei 
Messed the people as they fnostrated theoBBelvses on eaehailti 
I could haye fancied it the triumphant appootaoh of an E 
deipot, but for the mild apd vcoeeable. air of the mnaUe 
pope, who looked as if mme hvlttbied tbait etzalsed bf 
pageantry around him. It might be ncliiig, but i^ so, it 
the most admirable acting I ever saw : I widi alLhiaa 
had peifermcd their parts as welL While the pope assirtstf 
mass, it is not etiquette ibr him to do any tlnng ibu^himsdf: 
cardinal kneeling, holds the book open before him, aoodiff 
eavrifes his handkerchief, a^third fcrids and unfolds his iobe,i 
piiest on^eaeh aide siqiports him whcnerer he rises or msm 
se that he appears amoi^; them like a mens helplns wm 

ftuiton gomg through a eotiiinset /of meehaiucal metioBs, ' 
whicfahis win has nothing to doi AH whoapproscher 
UnpMBtrate themsdweaandkisahis earibnudcred ell 
tfieyriae. 

When the whole ceremony was eres^end okmi^ of the 
dispersed, the pope, after disrobmg, was passing througkij 

migrate part of the diavGhi where we.wavestandia^alteidei " 
loohipg^at toneiofi &e milniwuiiia . We/iMda ^^. mbsI 
■aawir^^hieii-hst B sa an i cd lyiipciistnt hie heaA , Ift 
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^ l^iottt support^ but wkh great difBcnityy-iuid appeared bent 

by infirmity and age : his countenance has a melancholy bol 

Biost benevolent ei^pression, and his dark eyes retain uncommon 

^ kistre and penetration. During the twenty-one years he has 

^ worn the tiara, he has sufiered many vicissitudes and humilia^ 

^ tions with dignity and fortitude. He is not considered a man 

~ of very powerful intellect or very shining talents : he is not 

^ a Ganganelli or a Lambertini ; but he has been happy in his 

^ choice of ministers, and his government has been distinguished 

, by a spirit of liberality, and above all, by a partiality to th^ 

^ English which calls for our respect and . gratitude. There 

^ were present to«day in St. Peter's about five thousand people^ 

. aad the church woald certainly have contained ten times the 

mumber. ....'/, 



__ t 



Id^A. — ^We went to-day to view the restored model of the 
Coliseum exhibited in the Piazza di Spagna ; and afterwards 
drove to the manufactory of the beads called Roman Pearli 
which is well worth seeing once. The beads are cut from 
thin lamina of alabaster, and then dipped into a composition 
made of the scales of a fish (the Argentina). When a perfect 
imitation of pearl is intended, they can copy the accidental 
defects of colour and form which occur in the real gem, as 
well as its brilliance, so exquisitely, as to deceive the mosi 
practised eye. 

Wtk. — I ordered the open carriage early this morning, and) 
attended only by Scaccia, partly drove and partly walked 
through some of the finest parts of ancient Rome. The day 
has been perfectly lovely ; the sky intensely blue, without a 
single cloud ; and though I was weak and far from well, I felt 
the infiuenqe of the soft sunshine in every nerve : the pure 
elastic air seemed to penetrate my whole frame, and made my 
spirits bound and my heart beat quicker. It is true, I had to 
regret at every step the want of a more eultiva,ted companion^ 
an^ that I felt myself shamefully — no — ^not shamefully^ but /a- 
mentahly ignorant of many things. There is so much of which 
I wish to know and learn more : so much of my time is spent in 
huqting books, and acquiring by various means the information 
with which I ought already to be prepared ; so many days are 
lost by frequent indisposition, that« though I enjoy and feel the 
value of all I do know and observe, I am tantalized by the thought 
of all I must leave behind rae unseen — there must necessarily 
be so much of what I do not even hear ! Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks^ n^ litde excni8k)n tOfday wa^ d^htful. I took 

Vol. IL— Q 
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a djireotioii juBt contiatj to nrf last ezpedkion, fint bfiiM 
Quattro Fontane to the Santa Maria MagguMre, which I alwip 
aee with new delight ; then to the ruins called the temple of 
Minerva Medici, which stand in a cabbage-gardennearawrtlMr 
fine ruin, once called the Trofei di Mario, and now the Acqoi 
Gciulia : thence to the Porta Maggiore, built by Claudius; and 
found by the Santk Croce di Gernsalemme. This church w» 
built by Helena, the mother of Gonstaminey and contains bei 
tomb, besides a portion of the TrueCross^ from which it 6mn» 
its name. The interior of this Basilica struck me as iDea 
and cold. In the fine avenue in front of the Sauta Croce, I 
paused a few minutes to look round me. To the right weit 
the ruins of the stupendous Glaudian Aqueduct, with its gigas- 
tic arches, stretching away in one unbroken series far into the 
Compagna : behind me the Amphitheatre of Castrense : to 
the left, other ruins, onee called the Tenaple of Venos and 
Cupid, and now the Sessortum: in front, the Lateran, the 
obelisk of Sesostris, the Porta San Giovanni, and great put 
of the ancient walls ; and thence the view extended to the foot 
of the Appenines. . All this part of Rome is a scene of magmfi* 
eent desolation, and of melancholy yet subltnie interest: is 
wildness, its vastness, its waste and solitary openness, add lo 
its effect upon the imagination. The only human beings I ht 
held in the compass of at least two miles, were a few Ileitis' 
men driving their cattle through the Gate of San Giovanni, and 
two or three strangers who were sauntering about with their 
note books and portfolios, apparently enthusiasts like mysdi 
lost in the memory of the past and the contemplation of the 
present. 

I spent some time in the Lateran, then drove to the Colismio, 
where I found a long procession of penitents, their figures and 
iaces totally concealed by their masks and peculiar dros, 
ohanting the Via Crucis. I then examined the site of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, and satisfied myself by ocalai 
demonstration of the truth of the measurements which ga?e 
sixty feet for the height of the columns and eighteen feet fef 
their chrcumference. I knew enough of geometrical prop<MlioB 
to prove tlus to my awn satisfaction. On examining the frag- 
asejits which remain, each fluting measured a foot, that is, eight 
mohes right across. This appears prod^ioos, bm it is neTcr* 
theless true. I am forped to believe UhSvy what I yesteiday 
doubted, and deemed a piece of mere anlic|^ariaai exaggeranos 

This fliagnificent edi6ce was deigned and built by the £» 
peror Adrian, who fN<|usd iumself on his skill m arohiteetoit, 
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Hid carted his jeiiousy of other artists io fkr as to banish 
^wIlodorus« who had designed the Forum of Trajan. Whea 
he had finished the Temple of Venus and Rome, he sent to 
^ppoUodorus a plan of his stupendous structure, ehallenguig 
him to find a single fault in iu The architect severely critic 
cised some trilling oversights ; and the emperor, conscious of 
the justice of his criticisms, and unable to remedy the defects^ 
ordered him to be strangled. Such was the fate of App<41o» 
doruSf whose misfortune it was to have an emperor for bis 
rival. 

They are, now clearing the steps which lead to this teapU* 
from which it appears that the length of the portico in ffont 
was three hundred feet, and of the side five hundred feet. 

While I was among these ruins, I was struck by a little 
limpid fountain, which gushed from the crumbling wall, and 
lost itself among the fragments of the marble pavement. All 
locked dreary and desolate ; and that part of the ruin whiA 
from its situation must have been the ^mnctum 9anctorwlh*thi$ 
shrine of the divinity of the place, is now a receptacle of filth 
and every conceivable abomination. 

I walked on to the ruins now called the Basilica of Oon^ 
ataotine, once the Temple of Peace. This edifice was in « 
bad style, and constructed at a period when the arts were at a 
low ebb : yet the ruins are vast and magnifioent. The exad 
direction of the Via Sacra has long been a subject of vehewent 
dispute. They have now laid open a part of it which ran iH 
front of the Basilica : the pavement is about twelve feet below 
the present pavement of Rome, and the soil turned up in their 
ezeavations is formed entirely of crumbled brickwork and 
morur, and fragmenU of marble, porphyry, and granite. Ixer 
turned l^ the Forum and the Capitol, through the Forums oJT 

Nerva and Trajan, and so over the Monte Cavallo, hooe* 

• • • • • • 

2B€L — Last night we had a numerous party, and Signer P. 
and his daughter came to sing. She is a private singer of 
great talent, and canie attended by her lover Or her fiane4 ; whff, 
according to the Italian custom, attends his mistress everywhere 
duruig the few weeks which precede thedr marriage. He is a 
young artist, a favourite pupil of Gamuccini,. and of very quiet 
miobtrusive manners. La P. has the misfortune to be plain; 
her features are irregular, her complexion of a sickly palenesei 
and though her eyes are large and dark, they appeared totally 
devoid of lustre and expression. Her plainness, the bad ta8t0 
of her dress, her awkward figure, and her timid and embarras- 
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•ed deportment, all famished matter oi amusemeiit and obMr< 
iration to some young people (English of course), whose pco- 
pieiisities for quizzing exceeded their good-breeding and good- 
Aature. Though La P. does not understand a word of eithff 
IPrench or English, I thought she could not mistake the signifi- 
cant looks and whispers of which she was the object, and I 
was in pain for her and for her modest lover. I drew my chair 
to the piano, and tried to divert her attention by keeping her in 
conversation, but I could get no flirther than a few questiiw, 
which were answered in monosyllables. At length she sang 
ri-^aad sang (Mtinely : I found the pale automaton had a soul as 
well as a voice. After giving us, with faultless execution, as 
Ivell as great expression, some of Rossini's finest songs, slie 
sung the beautiful and difficult cavatina in Otello, ^^Assisad 
fii d^un SaUce^^ with the most enchanting style and pathos, and 
then stood as unmoved as a statue, while the company ap* 
plauded loud and long. A moment afterward, as she stooped 
fi^^ake up a music book, her lover, who had edged himself by 
degrees from the door to the piano, bent his head too, and 
murmured in a low voice, but with the most passionate accent, 
'^O brava, brava cara !" She replied only by a look— but it 
4ira8 such a look ! I never saw a human countenance so en- 
tirely, so instantaneously changed in character : the vaeaat 
eyes kindled and beamed with tenderness: the pale ched 
glowed, and a bright smile playing round her mouth, just parted 
ker lips sufficiently to discover a set of teeth like pearls. I 
Bould ha?e called her at that moment beautiful ; but the change 
was as transimit as sudden — it passed 1^ a gieam of li^ 
over her face and vanished, and by the time the book was 
j[>laced on the desk, she looked as plain, as stupid, and as 
statue-like as ever. I was the only person who had witnessed 
this lit^ bynscene ; and it gave me pleasant thoughts and inter- 
est for the rest of the evening. 

' Another trait of character occurred afterward, which aroused 
me, but in a very different style. Chir new Danish friend, tbf 
Baron B*— -, told us he had once been present at the decapi- 
tation of nine men, having first fortified himself with a large 
f oblet of bran%. After describing the scene in all its horriUe 
details, and assuring us in his bad German French that it was 
^^une chose bienmauvaise a voir " I could not h^p asking )aB, 
itrith a shudder, how he felt aitcfrward ; whether h was not 
weeks or months before the impressions of horror left his miadt 
He answered with smiling na'iv^t^, and taking a pinch of snoft 
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foi ! madatMf J€ iCai pas pu manger d$ la viandi tmUe 

(numi6''la ?" 

• • • . • ,• • 

h. — ^We drove to the Palazzo Spada, to see the famoiie 
k Pompey« said to be the very statue at the base of which 
r fell. I was pleased to find, contrary to my expectatioDs* 
lis statue has great intrinsic merit, besides its celebrity, to 
mend it. The extremities of the limbs have a certain 
iness which may perhaps be a feature of resemblancev 
9t a fault of the sculptor ; but the attitude is noble, and the 
«8 of the head to the undisputed bust of Pompey in the 
atine gallery, struck me immediately* The PaUzza 
I, with its splendid architecture, dirt, discomfort, dilapid»- 
B a fair specimen of the Roman palaces in general. It 
ins a corridor, which from an architectural deception, ap* 
much longer than it really is. I hate tricks — in architeo- 
especially. We afterward visited the Pantheon, the 
»h of Santa Maria sopra Minerva (an odd combination of 
i), and concluded the morning at Canova's. It is one of 
easures of Borne to lounge in the studj of the best sculp* 
and it is at Rome only that sculpture seems to flourish ae 
native soil. Rome is truly the dty of the soul^ the home 
.and artists. With the divine models of the Vatican ever 
i their eyes, these inspiring skies above their heads, and 
larries of marble at a convenient distance — it is here only 
»n conceive and execute those works which are formed 
the heaiP'id^cil ; but it is not here they meet with patron- 
the most beautiful things I have seen at the various studj 
all been executed for English, Grerman, and Russian no- 
in. The names I heard most frequently were those of the 
B of Bedford and Devonshire, Prince Esterhazy, and the 
of England. 

nova has been accused of a want of simplicity, and of 
r a too voluptuous expression to some of his figures : with 
y admiration of his genius, I confess the censure just It 
ticularly observable in the Clori svegliata (the Nymph 
ened by Love), the Cupid and Psyche for Prince Yoa« 
K>fir, the Endymion, the Graces, and some others, 
some of Thorwaldson^s works there is exquisite grace, 
icity, and expression : the Shepherd Boy, the Adonis, the 
I, and the Hebe, have a great deal of antique spirit. I 
ot like the colossal Christ which the sculptor has just 
ed in clay : it is a proof that bulk alone does not constl* 
lublimity : it is deficient in dignity, or rather in divinity. 
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At Rodolf Schmdow's, I was Biost pleased by the Ctt)nd and 
the Filatrice. His Capid is certainly the most beautHul Gnpii 
I ever saw, superior, I think, both to CanoYa*s and to Thorwald- 
son's. The Filatrice, thoogh so exquisitely natural and grace- 
ibl, a litde disappointed me ; I had heard much of it, and had 
formed in my own imagination an idea different and soperior to 
what I saw. This beautifal figure has repose, simplicity, na^ 
tore, and grace, bat I felt a want — ^the want of some internal 
sentiment : for instance, if, instead of watching the rotation of 
her spindle with such indostrious attention, the Filatiice had 
looked careless, or absent, or pensive, or disconsolate (like 
Faust*s Margaret at her spinning-wheel), she would have been 
more interesting — but not perhaps what the sculptor intended 
to represent. 

Schadow is ill, but we were admitted by his order into his 
private study ; we saw there the Bacchante, which he has joat 
finished in day, and whidi is to emulate or rival Ganova's 
Dansatrice. He has been at work upon a small but beaauioi 
^gme of a piping Shepherd-boy, which is just made out : be- 
side it lay YirgiFs Eclogues, and his spectacles were between 
the leaves.* fcr" 

Almost every thing I saw at Max Laboureur*s struck me as i 
▼apid and finikin. There were some pretty groups, but no- 
thing to tempt me to visit it again. 
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SOth. — We spent the whole morning at the Villa Albani, 
where there is a superb collection of antique marbles, most of 
them brought from the Villa of Adrian at Tivoli. To note 
down even a few of the objects which pleased me would be an 
endless task. I think the busts interested me most. There 
is a basso-relievo of Antinous — the beautiful head declined in 
his usual pensive attitude : it is the most finished and fauldess 
piece of sculpture in relievo I ever saw ; and as perfect and as 
polished as if ii came from the chisel yesterday. There is 
another basso-relievo of Marcus Aurelius, and Faustina, equal 
to the last in execution, but not in interest. fS 

We found Rogers in the gardens : the -old poet was sunning 
himself— walking up and down a beautiful marble portico, 
lined willi works of art, with bis note-book in his hand. I am 
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* Poor Schndow died jestexlay. He ctught cold the other evening at 
the Duke of Bracciano's uncomfortable, ostentatious palace, where we 
heard him complaioing of the cold of the Mosaic floors : three days after- 
waid he was no more. He is uaiYersally regretted.— ilu/^brV nek. 
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tf he 18 DOW writing a poem of which Italy is the subject ; 
d here, with all the Campagna di Koma spread out before 
90 — above him, the sunshine and the cloudless skies — and 
around him* the remains of antiquity in a thousMid elegant, 
venerable^ or fanciful forms: he could not have chosen a 
Mre genial spot for inspiration. Though we disturbed his 
etical reveries rather abruptly, he met us with his usual 
uable courtesy, and conversed most delightfully. I never 
ew him more pleasant, and never saw him so animated. 
Our departure from Rome has been postponed from day to 
f in consequence of a trifling accident. An Austrian colonel 
s taken by the banditti near Fondi, and carried up into the 
tuntains : ten thousand scudi were demanded for his ran- 
D ; and for many days past, the whole city has been in a 
te of agitation and suspense about his ultimate fate. The 
strians, roused by the insult, sent a large body of troops 
me say three thousand men) against about one and fifty 
bers, threatening to exterminate them. They were pur- 
d so closely, that after dragging their unfortunate captive 
r the mountains from one fastness to another, till he was 
rly dead from exhaustion and ill-treatment, they either aban- 
led or surrendered him without terms. The troops imme- 
L^y marched back to Naples, and the matter rests here : I 
mot learn that any thing farther will be done. The rob- 
B being at present panic-struck by such unusual energy and 
ivity, and driven from their accustomed haunts by these 
>rous champions of good order and good policy, it is cen- 
tred that the road is now more open and safe than it has 
n for some time, and if nothing new happens to alarm us, 
set off on Friday next. 

'. visited to-day the baths of Dioclesian, and the noble 
irch which Michael Angelo has constructed upon, and out of 
ir gigantic ruins. It has all that grand simplicity, that en* 
mesa which characterizes his works : it contains, too, some 
nirable pictures. On leaving the church, I saw on each side 
;he door the monuments of Salvator Rosa and Carlo M arratti 
pvhat a contrast do they exhibit in their genius, in their works, 
lieir characters, in their countenances, in their lives ! Near this 
ireh (the Santa Maria dei Angeli) is the superb fountain of 
I Acqua Felice, the first view of which rather disappointed 
w I had been told that it represented Moses striking the 
:k,— 'a magnificent idea for a fountam! but the execution 
Is short of the conception. The water, instead of gushing 
m the lock, is ponred out from the moiithsof two prodigious 
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lioni of basalt, bnraght, I believe, from Upper Egypt : they 
Mem misplaced here. A little beyond the Ponta Pia is ' 
Campo Scelerato, where the Vestals were interred alive, 
afterward drove to the Santi Apostoli to see the tomb of t1 
excellent Ganganilli, by Catiova. Then to Sant' Ignazio, 
see the famous ceiling painted in perspective by the jesui 
Pozzo. The effect is certainly marvellous, making the interi( 
appear to the eye at least twice the height it really is ; bi 
though the illusion pleased me as a work of art, I thought the 
trickery unnecessary and misplaced. At the magnificent 
church of the Gesuiti (where there are two entire columns of 
giallo antico), I saw a list of relics for which the church it 
celebrated, and whose efficacy and sanctity were vouched for 
by a very respectable catalogue of miracles. Among theie 
relics there are a few worth mentioning for their oddity, viz. one 
of the Virgin's shifu^ three of her hairs, and the skkt of Jo> 
seph's coat. 

31^. — ^We spent nearly the whole day in the gallery of tht 
Vatican, and hi the Pauline and Sistine chapels* 

loimNET TO NAPLES. 

Febniaxy 1st, at YeOeta. 

I left Rome this morning exceedingly depressed : Madame 
de Stael may well call travelling mi triHe pUdsir. My de^ 
pression did not arise from the feeling that I left behind me 
any thing or any person to regret, but from mixed and melan- 
choly emotions, and partly perhaps from that weakness which 
makes my hand tremble while I write — which has bound down 
my mind, and all its best powers, and all its faculties of en- 
joyment, to a languid passiveness, making me feel at eveiy 
moment I am not what I was, or ought to be, or might have 
been. 

We arrived, after a short and most delightful journey by Al- 
bano, the Lake Nemi, Gensao, &c. at Velletri, ^e birth-place 
of that wretch Octavius, and famous for its wine. The day 
has been as soft and as sunny as a May-day in England, ana 
the country through which we travelled but too rapidly, be- 
yond description lovely. -The blue Mediterranean spread for 
to the west, and on the right we had the snowy mountaifls» p 
with their wild fantastic pedu ** rushing on the sky." I felt it v 
all in my heart with m mixture of sadness and del^ht which I 
cannot express. 

This laoid was naode l^natove a paradiM : al seMM to wiol 
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arm ** unborrowed from the eye," — ^but how has memoiy 
fied, history illustratetd, and poetry illumined the scenes 
d us ; where every rivulet had its attendant nymph, where 
wood was protected by its sylvan divinity ; where evdry 
has its tale of heroism, and *' not a mountain lifts its head 
g ;" and though the faith, the glory, and the power of 
itique time be passed away — still 

A spirit hanffs, 
Beaatiful region ! o'er thy towns and £anns, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs. 

• 

adlow that one-half, at leasts of the beauty and interest we 
$8 in our own souls ; that it is our own enthusiasm which 
this mantle of light over all we behold : but,vas /colours do 
ist in the objects themselves, but in the ray6 which paint 
—so beaUty is not less real, is not less bkautt, because 
\ts in the medium through which we view certain objects, 
than in those objects themselves. I have met persons 
lunk they display a vast deal of common sense, and very 
lOEion strength of mind, in rising superior to all prejudices 
ication and illusions of romancer— to whom enthusiasm is 
mother name for affectation^-who, where the cultivated 
le contemplative mmd finds ample matter to excite feeling 
iflecUon, give themselves airs of fashionable nonchalance 
ppant scorn — to whom the crumbling ruin is so much 
and mortar, no more— to whom, the tomb of. the Horatii 
!uriatii is a stack of chimneys^ the Pantheon an old ovea^ 
le Fountain of Bgeria a pigsty Are such persons aware 
I all this there is an affectation, a thousand times more gross 
>ntemptible than that affectation (too frequent pe.rhaps) 
1 they design to ridicule ! 

<* Whose mind is but the mind of his own eves, 
He is a slave — the meanest we can meet.'' 

— Our journey to-day has been long, but delightfully di- 
ied, and abounding in classical beauty and interest. I 
3 know what to say, now that I open my litile book to 
1 my own sensations : they are so many, so various, so 
il, so delicious — ^my senses and my imagination have been 
chanted, my heart so very heavy — ^where shall I begin t 
some of the scenes of to-day— at Terracina, particulariy, 
was beauty beyond what I ever beheld or imagined: the 
ry of Switieriand is of '^8'' different character, and on a 
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different scale : it is beyond comparison grander, racMre fflj|!^^^ 
tic, more overpowering, but it is not so poetical. SwitwitaPitotiai 
is not Italy — is not the enchanting scuth. This soft ban «ir yer 
air, these myrtles, orange-groves, palm-trees; these cloiidl«il»vell J 
skies, this bright blue sea, and sunny hills, all breathe of 4 
enchanted land ; ** a land of Faery.'' I 

Between Yelletri and Terracina, the road runs in one ondfrl 
vlating line through the Pontine Marshes. The accoaDtsiej 
have of the baneful effects of the malaria here, and the abM-j 
lute solitude (not a human face or a human habitation inteml I writ 
ning from one post-house to another), invest the wild landsciMelttsica 
with. a frightful and peculiar character of desolation. Asm 6001 wl 
the mere exterior of the country, I have seen more wretey tklate 
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and sterile looking spots (in France, for instance), but ims 
that so affected the imagination and the spirits. On \wt{ 
the Pontihe Marshes, we came almost snddenly upon the sol? 
and luxuriant region near Terracina : here was the ancieDtcif 
of Anxur ; and the gothic ruins of the castle of TbeodiA 
which frown on the steep above, are contrasted with thedelifiH 
and Qrecian proportions of the temple below. All the coartf 
round is famed in classic and poetic lore. The PromoirtSl 
(once poetically the island) of Circe is still the Monte GskA^ 
here was the region of the Lestrygons, and the scene of pa^MHoooli 
the iEneid and Odyssey; and Coraine has superadded romi^jiiitaki] 
and charming associations quite as delightful, and quite ili^itre 
true* iTiiese 

Antiquarians, who, l&e politicians, «* seem to see the thiafUtb]] 
that are not," have placed all along this road the sites of mi^l ]|bast 
m celebrated town and fane — '* makiug hue and cry afier ntff I -W1 
a city which has run away, and by certain marks and tokcvi ioSL 
pursuing to find it ;" as some old author says so quaintly. ^1 
every hundred yards, fragments of masonry are seen by ^\ 
road-side ; portions of brick work, sometimes traced at tlKi ^ 
bottom of a dry ditch, or incorporated into a fence ; sometimsl 
peeping above the myrtle bushes on the wild hills, where the! 
green liaards lie basking and glittering on them in thousaods,! 
and the stupid ferocious buffalo, with his fierce red eyes, n^l 
his hide and glares upon us as we pass. No — not the gnn^l 
est monuments of Rome — not the Coliseum itself, in all its de*) 
eaying magnificence, ever inspired me with such profboi' 
emotions as did those nameless, shapeless vestiges of thi 
dwellings of man, starting up like memorial tombs in the mkitf 
of this savage bur luxuriant wilderness. # Of the beaotiful eititf 
which rose along this lovely c«ai|t, the colonies af degant vi 
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iihed 6reece^-one after another .swallowed up by the 
satiate maw** of ancient Rome, nothing remains — their sites, 
X very names have passed away and perished. We might 
iirell hunt after a forgotten dream. 

Vain was the ehiePs, the sage's ftide, 
They had no pobt, and they died ! 
In vain Uiej to3*d, in Tain they bled. 
They had no post — and are doid. 

write this at Gaeta — a name famous in the poetical, the 
isical, the military story of Italy, from the day of ^neas, 
n whom it received its appellation, down to the annals of 

late war. On the site of our inn (the Albergo di Cicerone) 
id Cicero's Formian Villa ; and in an adjoining groye he 
I murdered in his litter by the satellites of the Triumviri, 
16 attempted to escape. I stood to-night on a little terrace 
ch hung over an orange grove, and enjoyed a scene which 
k>uld paint if words were forms, and hues, and sounds — 
else. A beautiful bay, inclosed by the Mola dl Gaeta, on 

side, and the Promontory of Misenum on the other : the 

studded with stars, and reflected in a sea as blue as itself 
.nd so glassy and unruffled, it seemed to slumber in the 
^nlight : now and then the murmur of a wave, not hoarsely 
aking on rock and shingles, but kissing the turfy shore, 
ere oranges and myrtles grew down to the water edge. 
ese, and the remembrances connected with all, and a mind 
think, and a heart to feel, and thoughts both of pain and 
asure mingling to render the effect more deep and touching. 
Why should I write this 1 O surely I need not fear that I 
iR forget ! 

LINES 

BITTBN AT HOLA DI OABTA, NBAR THK RUINS OP CICERO^S FORMIAN 

TILLA. 

We wandered through bright climes, and drank the beams 
Of seothern sons : Elysian scenes we view'd, 
Such as we picture oft in those day dreams 
That haunt the fancy in her wildest mood. 
Upon the sea-beat vestiges we stood, . 

Where Cicero dwelt, and watchM the latest gieams 
' Of rosfc light «teal o*er the azure flood : 
And memory conjured up most glowing themes. 
Filling the ez|)anded heart, till it forgot 
Its o^rn peculiar grief! — ! if the dead 
Yet haunt our eartR, around this hallow'd spot, 
Hovers sweet Tultf 's spirit, since it fled 
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The Roman Forum — Fonim now no more ! 
Though cold and silent be the sands we tread, 
Still bums the " eloquent air," and to the^«hore 
There rolls no wave, and through the orangd shade 
There sighs no breath which doth not speak of hira, I tou 

Thb father of bis C0UI9TRY: and though dim I ^f 

Her day of empire — and her laurel crown I •p 

Tom and defaced, and soiled with blood and tears. 
And her imperial eaffles trampled down- 
Still with a queen-l£e grace, Italia wears I n 
Her garland of bright names, — her coronal of stars, I o[ 
(Radiant memorials of departed worth !) 
That shed a glory round her pensive brow. 
And make her still the worship of the earth ! 



NAPLES. 

Sunday 3J. 

We left Gaeta early. If the scene was so beautiful intht 
evening— how bright, how lovely it was this - morning ! Tit 
sun had not long risen ; and a soft purple mist hung over part 
of the sea ; while to the north and west the land and water 
sparkled and glowed in the living light. Some little fishini 
boats which had just put off, rocked upon the glassy sea, whi^ 
lent them a gentle motion, though itself appeared all mirror-lib 
and motionless. The orange and lemon trees in full foliage 
literally bent over the water ; and it was so warm at half-psi 
eight that I felt their shade a relief. 

After leaving Gaeta, the first place of note is or uxu Mior 
turnum, where Marius was taken, concealed in the maisi)0 
near it. The marshes remain, the city has disappeared 
Capua is still a large town ; but it certainly does not keep ^ 
its ancient fame for luxury and good cheer : for we found ii 
extremely difficult to procure any thing to eat. The nexttowi 
is Avversa, a name unknown, I believe, in the classical histix;\ 
of Italy : it was founded, if I remember rightly, by the Norms 
knights. Near this place is or was the cpnvent where Qneei 
Joanna strangled her husband Andrea, with a silken cord of lief 
own weaving. So says the story: non lo credo io. 

From Awersa to Naples the country is not interesting ; b* 
fertile and rich beyond description : an endless succession i\ 
vineyal-ds. and orange groves. At -length we reach^ Naples: \ 
all tired and in a particularly sober and serioos mood : vt 
remembered it was the Sabbath, and had forgotten that it fi^ 
the first day of the Carnival ; and great was our amazemetf 
at the scene which met us on our arrival — 
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I looked, I s^red, I smiled, I leagued ; and all 
The weight of sadness was in wonder lost. 

^Fhe whole city seemed one vast puppet-show; and th« 
noisy gayety of the crowded streets almost stunned me. O^e 
of the first objects we encountered was a barouche full of 
^urks and Sultanas, driven by an old woman in a. tawdiy 
oourtdr€ss as coachman ; while a merry-andrew and a har- 
lequin capered behind as footmen. Owing to the immense size 
of the city, and the difficulty of making our way through th^ 
cnotley throng of masks, beggars, lazzaroni, eating-stalls, carts 
and carriages, we were nearly three hours traversing the streets 
l^efore we reached our inn on the Chiaja. 

I feel tired and over-excited : I have been standing on my 
balcony looking out upon the moonlit bay, and listening to the 
mingled shouts, the laughter, the music all around me ; and 
^hulking — till I feel in no mode to write. 

Itk. — Last night we visited the theatre of San Carlo. It did 

^ot strike me as equal to the Scala at Milan. The form is not 

$0 fine, the extent of the stage is, or appeared to be, less ; but 

there is infinitely more gilding and ornament : the mirrors aod 

lights, Uie sky-blue draperies produce a splendid efilect, and 

the coup-d^oeil is, on the whole, more gay, more theatre-like. 

It was crowded in every part, and many'of the audience were 

in dominoes and fancy dresses : a few were masked. Rossini's 

Barbieredi Seviglia, which contains, I think, more melodt/ th^n 

all his other operas put together (the Tancredi perhaps 

excepted), was most enchantingly sung, and as admirably 

acted ; and the beautiful classical ballad of ** Niobe and her 

Children,'^ would have appeared nothing short of perfection, 

had I not seen the Didone Abbandonata at Milan. But they 

have no actress here like the graceful, the expressive Pallerini ; 

nor any actor equal to the iEneas of the Scala. 

» » ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

The Austrians, who are paramount here, allow masks only 
twice a week, Sundays and Thursdays. The people seem 
determined to indemnify themselves for this restriction on their 
pleasures by every allowed excess during the two days of 
merriment which their despotic conquerors have spared them. 
I am told by M** and S**, our Italian friends, that the Carnival 
is now fallen oflf from its wild spirit of fanciful gayety, that it is 
stupid, dull, tasteless, in comparison to what it was formerly, 
owing to the severity of the Austrian police. I know nothing 

Vol. II.— R 
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about the propriety of the measures which hare 
resorted to for curbing the excesses of the Carnifal: 
think if people will run away instead of fighting for 
national rights, they must be content to sufier accordingly—' 
I meddle not with politics, and with all my heart abhor the 
Whatever the gayeties of the Carnival may have been formerI| 
it is scarce possible to conceive a more fantastic, a more 
turesque, a more laughable scene than the Strada di Tol 
exhibited to-day ; the whole city seemed to wear " one unhrei 
grin ;•* and such an incessant fire of sugar-plums (or wi 
seemed such) was carried on, and with such eagerness ^ 
mimic fury, that when our carriage came out of the conflict Bag 
we all looked as if a sack of fiour had been shaken over a thti 
The implements used in this ridiculous warfare are, for comoioi fell 
purposes, little balls of plaster of Paris and flour, madetidia)] 
resemble small comfits : friends and acquaintances pelted eatk odi; 
other with real confetti, and those of the most delicious aoiifai 
expensive kinds. A double file of carriages moved in a co» md 
trary direction along the Corso ; a space in the middle andoittpe 
each side being left for horsemen and pedestrians, and thi lant 
most exact order was maintained by the guards and police; 9* 
that if by chance a carriage lost its place in the line, it ^ 
impossible to recover it, and it was immediately obliged to leare 
the street, and re-enter by one of the extremities. Besidei 
the warfare carried on below, the balconies on each side well 
crowded with people in gay or grotesque dresses, who )d Nac 
sacks of bon-bons before them, from which they showered to?- 
leys upon those beneath, or aimed across the street at each 
other : some of them filled their handkerchiefs, and then dexj 
terously loosening the comers, and taking a certain aim, flin"! ^ 
a volley at once. This was like a cannon loaded with grapfr N 
shot, and never failed to do the most terrific execution. 

Among the splendid and fanciful equipages of the masqaer 
aders, was one, containing the Duke of Monteleone*8 familfi 
in the form of a ship, richly ornamented, and drawn by «J 
horses mounted by masks for postillions. The forepart of th* 
vessel contained the dnke*s party, dressed in various gay c» ^^ 
tumes, as Tartar warriors and Indian queens. In the sten 
were the servants and attendants, travestied in the most gi^ 
tesque and ludicrous style. This magnificent and unwiel(if 
«ar had by some chance lost its place in the procession, w 
vaiiily endeavoured to whip in ; as it is a point of hono* 
among the charioteers not to yield the pas. Our coacbmft 
liowevcr, was ordered (though most unwiUing) to drawnptt'p 
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ike way for it ; and this little civility was acknowledged, not 
Ly by a profusion of bows, but by such a shower of delicious 
var-plums, that the seats of our carriage were literally 
rered with them, and some of the gentlemen flung into our 
»s elegant little baskets, fastened withjibands, and filled with 
^uisite sweetmeats. I could not enter into all this with much 
jrit ; " nan son to quelcKun tempo fui:^^ but I was an amused, 
»ugh a quiet spectator ; and sometimes saw much more than 
'se who were actually engaged in the battle. I observed 
.t to-day our carriage became an object of attention, and a 
ourite point of attack to several parties on foot and in car- 
ges : and I was at no loss to discover the reason. I had 
rh me a lovely girl, whose truly English style of beauty, her 
Iliant bloom heightened by her eager animation, her lips 
ipled with a thousand smiles, and her whole countenance 
Liant with glee and mischievous archness, made her an object 
admiration, which the English expressed by a fixed stare, 
3 the Italians by sympathetic smiles, nods, and all the usual 
serlatives of delight. Among our most potent and malig- 
3t adversaries, was a troop of elegant masks in a long open 
'riage, the form of which was totally concealed by the 
aghs of laurel, and wreaths of artificial flowers with which 
ivas covered. It was drawn by six fine horses, fancifully 
^arisoned, ornamented with plumes of feathers, and led by 
^tesque masks. In the carriage stood twelve persons in 
ck silk dominoes, black hats, and black masks ; with plumes 
crimson feathers, and rich crimson sashes. They were 
Ded with small painted targets and tin tubes, from which they 
>t vollies of confetti, in such quantities and with such dex- 
Dus aim, that we were almost overwhelmed whenever we 
ssed them. It was in vain we returned the compliment; 
c small shot rattled on their masks, or bounded from their 
elds, producing only shouts of laughter at our expense. 
A favourite style of mask here is the dress of an English 
lor, straw hats, blue jackets, white trousers, and very white 
Lsks with pink cheeks : we saw hundreds in this whimsical 
$tume. 

13<A. — On driving home rather late this evening, and leaving 
5 noise, the crowds, the confusion and festive folly of the 
rada di Toledo, we came suddenly upon a scene which, from 
beauty, no less than by the force of contrast, strongly 
pressed my imagination. The shore was silent and almost 
litary : the bay as smooth as a mirror, and as still as a frozen 
£e : the sky, the sea, the mountains round were all of the 
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same hue, a soft gray, tinged with yiolet, except where th#: 
amiset had left a narrow crimson streak along the edge of the 
sea. There was not a breeze, not the slightest breath of air, 
and a single vessel, a frigate with all its white sails crowded, 
lay motionlesf as a monument on the bosom of the waters, in 
which it was reflected as in a mirror. I have seen the bay 
more splendidly beautiful ; but I never saw so peculiar, sa 
lovely a picture. It lasted but a short time : the transparent 
purple veil became a dusky pall, and night and shadow gra- 
dually enveloped the whole.* 

• • • * • * 

How I love these resplendent skies and bhie seas ! Nature 
here seems to celebrate a continual Festa, and to be for e?er 
decked out in holyday costume \ A drive along the '' sempre 
heata Mergellina^ to the extremity of the Promontory of Pau- 
silippo is positive enchantment : thence we looked over a land- 
scape of such splendid and unequalled interest ! the shores of 
Baia, where Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Pliny, Mecsnas, lived ; 
the white towers of Puzzuoli and the Islands of Ischia, Pro- 
cida, and Nisida. There was the Sybil's Cave, Lake Acheron, 
and the fabled Lethe ; there the sepulchre of Misenus, who d^ 
fied the Triton ; and the scene of the whole sixth book of the 
^neid, which I am now reading in Annibal Caro's translation: 
there Agrippina mourned Germanicus ; and there her daughter 
fell a victim to her monster of a son. At our feet lay the 
lovely little Island of Nisida, the spot on which Brutus and 
Portia parted for the last time before the battle of Philippi. 

To the south of the bay the scenery is not less magnificent, 
and scarcely less dear to memory : Naples, rising from the sea 
like an amphitheatre of white palaces, and towers, and glittering 
dom^s : beyond. Mount "Vesuvius, with the snnokeeurlingfron; 
its summit like a silver cloud, and forming the only speck 
upon the intense blue sky ; along its base Portici, Annunziata, 
Torre del Greco, glitter in the sun ; every white building— 
almost every window in every building, distinct to the eye at 
the distance of several miles : farther on, and perched like 
white nests on the mountainous promontory, lie Castel a Mare, 
and Sorrento, the birthplace of Tasso, and his asylum when 
the injuries of his cold-hearted persecutors had stung him to 

* A chasm occurs hwe of about twenty pnges, which in the origin«i 
MS. are torn out. Nearly the whole of what was written at Naples bai 
suffered mutilation, or has been purposelv effaced ; so that in manjr paitf 
only a detached sentence, or a few words, are legible in the coarse of 
several pages. — Editor. 
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aess, and drove him here for refuge to the arms of his 
r. Yet, farther on, Capua rises from the sea, a beautiful 
;t in itself, but from which the fancy gladly turns to dwell 
1 upon the snowy buildings of Sorrento. 

O de la liberty vieille et sainte patrie ! 

Terre autrefois fi^conde en sublimes vertus ! 

Sous d'indigpies C^sars main tenant asservie 

Ton empire est tombe ! tes hdros ne sont plus ! 
Mais dans son sein I'ame aggrandie 
Croit snr leurs monumens respirer leur g^nie, 
Comme on respire encore dans un temple aboli 
La Majesty du Dien dont il ^tait rempli. 

Db la Martini. 



THE 

SONG OF THE SYREN PARTHENOPE. 

A RHAPSODY. 

WRITTEN AT NAPLBS. 

Mine are these waves, and mine the twilight depths 
O'er which they roll, and all these tufted isles 
That lift their becks like dolphins from the deep. 
And all these sunny shores that gird us round ! 

Listen ! listen to the Sea-maid's shell ! 
Ye who have wander'd hither from far climes 
(Where the coy summer yields but half her sweets). 
To breathe my bland luxurious urs; and drink 
My sunbeams ! and to revel in a land 
Where Nature — deck'd out like a bride to meet 
Her lover — lays forth ail her charms, and smiles 
Languidly bright, voluptuously gay, 
Sweet to the sense, and tender to the heart. 

Listen ! O listen to the Sea-maid's shell ! 
Ye who have fled your natal shores in hate 
Or anger, urged by pale disease, or want. 
Or gnef, that clinging like the spectre bat. 
Sucks drop by drop the life-blood from the heart. 
And hither come to learn forgetfulness. 
Or to prolong existence ! ye shaU find 
Both — though the spring Lethean flow no more. 
There is a power in these entrancing skies 
And murmuring waters and delicious airs. 
Felt in the dancing' spirits and the blood, v 
And fallinff on the lacerated heart 
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Like balm, until that life becomes a boon,. ; 

* Which eliewhere is a burthen and a curse. |^ 

Hear then — O hear the Sea-maid*8'airj shell. 
Listen, O listen ! 'tis the Syren sings. 
The spirit of the deep — ^Parthenope — 
She who did once i* the dreamy days of old 
Sport on these golden sands beneath the moon,. 
Or pour'd the ravishing music of her song 
Over the silent waters ; and bequeathM 
To all these sunny capes and dazzling shores. 
Her own immortal beauty, and her name* 



Thi» is the last day of the Carnival, the last night of the 
opera : the people are permitted to go in masks, and after the 
performances there will be a ball. To-day, when Baldi was 
describing the excesses which usually take place daring the 
last few hours of the Carnival, he said, *' the man who bas but 
half a shirt will pawn it to-night to buy a good supper and an 
opera-ticket : to-morrow for ^ah and soup-maigre — fasting and 
repentance !" 

Saturday, 23 J. — I have just seen a most magnifi<;ent sight ; 
one which I have often dreamed of, often longed to behold, and 
haying beheld,, never shall forget. Mount Veswrius is at this 
moment blazing like a huge furnace ; throwing up erery minutet 
or half minute, columns of fire and red hot stones, which fall 
in showers and bound down the side of the mountain^ On the 
east, there are two distinct streams of lava descending, which 
glow with almost a white heat, and every burst of flame is 
accompanied by a sound resembling cannon at a distance.— 

I can hardly write, my mind is so overflowing with aston- 
ishment, admiration, and sublime pleasure : what a scene as 1 
looked out on the bay from the Sante Lucia I On one side^ 
the evening star and the thread-like crescent of the new moon 
were setting together over Pausilippo, reflected in lines of 
silver radiance on the blue sea ; on the other the broad train 
of fierce red light glared upon the water with a fitful splen- 
dour, as the explosions were more or Icssl violent : before me 
all was so soft, so bvely, so tranquil ! while I had only to. 
lum my head to be awe-struck by the convulsion of fighting 
elements. 

I remember, that on our first arrival at Naples, I was dis* 
appointed because Vesuvius did not smoke so much as I had 
been led to expect from pictures and descriptions^ The smoke 
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kiien lay like a scarcely perceptible cloud od the highest point, 
Br rose in a slender white column ; tq-day and yesterday, it 
lias rolled from the crater in black volumes, mixing with the 
^ouds above, and dsurkening the sky. 

HalfjHist twelve. — I have walked out again : the blaze from 
^e crater is less vivid ; but there are now four streams of lava 
^suing from it, which have united in two broad currents, one 
of which extends below the hermitage. It is probable that by 
^o-morrow night it will have reached the lower part of the 
mountain. 

Sunday, 24M. — Just returned from chapel at the English am- 
l)assador's, where the service was read by a dandy clergyman 
to a crowd of fine and superfine ladies and gentlemen, crushed 
together into a hot room. I never saw extravagance in dress 
carried to such a pitch as it is by my country-women here, — 
whether they dress at the men or against each other, it is equally 
bad taste. The sermon to-day was very appropriate, from the 
text, '^ Take ye no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, or what ye shall put on,^ and, I dare say, it was listened 
to with singular edification. 

5 o^chek. — We have been driving along the Strada Nuova, 
in L**'s britchka, whence we had a fine view of Vesuvius^ 
There are tremendous bursts of smoke from the crater. At 
one time the whole mountain, down to the very base, .was 
almost enveloped, and the atmosphere round it loaded with the 
vapour, which seemed to issue in volumes half as large as the 
mountain itself. If horses are to be had we go up to-night. 

Monday niglU, — I am not in a humour to describe or give 
way to any poetical flights, but I must endeavour to give a 
faithful, sober, and circumstantial account of our last night's 
expedition, while the impression is yet fresh on my mind ; 
though there is, I think, little danger of my forgetting. We 
procured horses, which, from llie number of persons proceed- 
ing on the same errand with ourselves, was a matter of some 
difficulty. We set out at seven in the evening in an open car- 
riage, and almost the whole way we had the mountain before 
us, spouting fire to a prodigious height. The road was 
crowded with groups of people, who had come out from the 
city and environs to take a nearer view of the magnificent 
spectacle, and numbers were hurrying to and fro in tliose little 
flying corricoli which are peculiar to Naples. As we ap* 
proached, the explosions became more and more vivid, and at 
every tremendous burst of fire our friend L** jumped half off 
his seat, making most loud and characteristic exclamations^— 
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•* By Jore ! a magnificent feUow ! now for it, whizE ! then be 
goes, sky high, by George !" The rest of the party we» 
equally enthusiastic in a different style ; and I sat silent andJ 
quiet from absolute inability to express what I felt. I was 
almost breathless with wonder, and excitement, and impatience 
to be nearer the scene of action. While my eyes were fixed 
on the mountain, my attention was, from time to time, excited - 
by regular rows of small shining lights, six or eight in number, 
creeping, as it seemed, along the edge of the stream of lava ; 
and, when contrasted with the red blaze which rose behind, 
and the gigantic black background, looking like a procession 
of glow-worms. These were the torches of travellers ascend- 
ing the mountain, and I longed to be one of them. 

We reached Resina a little before nine, and alighted from 
the carriage ; the ascent being so rugged and dangerous, diat | ^ 
only asses and mules accustomed to the road, are used. Two 
only were in waiting at the moment we arrived, which L** 
inunediately secured for me and himself; and though reluctant 
to proceed without the rest of the party, we were compelled to 
go on before, that we might not lose time, or hazard the loss of 
our manture. We set off then, each with two attendants, a 
man to lead our animals and a torch-bearer. The road, as we 
ascended, became more and more steep at every step, being 
over a stream of lava, intermixed widi stones and ashes, and 
the darkness added to the difficulty. But how shall I describe 
the sscene and the people who surrounded us ; the landscape 
partially lighted by a fearful red glare, the precipitous and 
winding road bordered by wild looking gigantic aloes, project- 
ing their huge spear-like leaves almost across our path, and 
our lazzaroni attendants with their shrill shouts, and strange 
dresses, and wild jargon, and striking features, and dark eyes 
flashing in the gleam of the torches, which they flung round 
their heads to prevent their being extinguished, formed a scene 
so new, so extraordinary, so like romance, that my attention 
was frequently drawn from the mountain, though blazing in all 
its tumultuous magnificence. 

The explosions succeeded each other with terrific rapidity 
about two in every three minutes ; and the noise I can only 
compare to the roaring and hissing of ten thousand imprisoned 
winds, mingled at times with a rumbling sound like artillery 
or distant thunder. It frequently happened that the guides, in 
dashing their torches against the ground, set fire to the dried 
thorns and withered grass, and the blaze ran along the earth 
like wildfire, to the great alarm of poor L'^'*, who saw in 
every burning bush a stream of lava rushing to overwhelm us. 



Before eleven o'clock vre reached the Hermitage, situated 
^tween Yesnvius and the Somma, and the highest habitation 
K^ the mountain. A great number of men were assembled 
within, and glides, lazzaroni, servants, and soldiers, were 
Mngiiig round. I alighted, for 1 was benumbed and tired, but 
id not like to venture among those people, and it was pro- 
osed that we should wait for the rest of our party a little 
arther on. We accordingly left our donkeys and walked for- 
ward upon a kind of high ridge which serves to fortify the 
lermitage and its environs against the lava. From this path, 
iS.we slowly ascended, we had a glorious view of the eruption ; 
Liid the whole scene around us, in its romantic interest and 
errible magnificence, mocked all power of description. There 
vere, at this time, five distinct torrents of lava rolling down 
ike streams of molten lead ; one of which extended above 
wo miles below us, and was flowing towards Portici. The 
showers of red-hot stones flew up like thousands of sky rock- 
ets : many of them being shot up perpendicularly, fell back 
ato the crater, others falling on the outside bounded down the 
side of the mountain with a velocity which would have dis- 
tanced a horse at full speed : these stones were of every size, 
from two to ten or twelve feet in diameter. 

My ears were by this time wearied and stunned by the un- 
ceasing roaring and hissing of the flames, while my eyes were 
dazzled by the glare of the red, fierce light : now and then I 
turned them for relief to other features of the picture, to the black 
shadowy masses of the landscape stretched beneath us, and 
speckled with shining lights, which showed how many were 
up and watching that night ; and often to the calm vaulted sky 
above our heads, where thousands of stars (not twinkling as 
through our hazy or frosty atmosphere, but shining out of 
" heaven^s profoundest azure," with that soft steady brilliance 
peculiar to a highly rarified medium) looked down upon this 
frightful turmoil in all their bright and placid loveliness. Nor 
should I forget one other feature of a scene on whioh I looked 
with a painter^s eye. Great numbers of the Austrian forces, 
now occupying Naples, were on the mountains, assembled in 
groups, some standing, some sitting, some stretched on the 
ground and wrapped in their cloaks, in various attitudes of 
amazement and admiration : and as the shadowy glare fell on 
their tall martial figures and glittering accoutrements, I thought 
I had never beheld any thing so wildly picturesque. 
The remainder of our party not yet appearing, we sent back 
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for our asses and guides, and determined to proceed. Abe 
half a mile beyond our companions came up, and here a & 
sion took plaee ; some agreeing to go forward, the rest torni 
back to wait at the Hermitage. I was of course one of th« 
who advanced. My spirhs were again raised, and the gr 
object of all this daring and anxiety was to approach i 
enough to a stream of lava to have some idea of its consistei 
and the manner in which it flowed or trickled down. ' 
difficulties of our road now increased, '* if road that roigli 
called which road was none," but black loose ashes, 
masses of scoria and lava heaped in ridges, or broken 
hollows in a manner not to be described. Even my ani 
though used to the path, felt his footing at every step, ai 
the torch was by accident extinguished, he stopped, and noi 
could make him move. My guide, Andrea, was very vig 
and attentive, and in the few words of Italian he knew, 
couraged me, and assured me there was no danger. I 
however, no fear : in fact, I was infinitely too much interest 
have been alive to danger, had it really existed. Salvador, 
known to all who have visited Mount Vesuvius, had beei 
gaged by Mr. R. as his guide. He is the principal cicc 
on the mountain. It is his business to despatch to the 
every three hours a regular account of the height of the < 
tion, the progress, extont, and direction of the lava, an 
short, the most minute particulars. He also correspond 
he assured me, with Sir Humphry Davy ;* and is employ 
hiform him of every interesting phenomenon which t 
place on the mountain. This man has resided at the fo 
it, and been principal guide for thirty-three years, and ki 
every inch of its territory. 

As the lava had overflowed the usual footpath leadin 
that conical eminence which forms the summit of the moui 
and the exterior of the crater, we were obliged to alight 
our sagacious steeds ; and, trusting to our feet, walk ovei 
ashes for about a quarter of a mile. The path, or the gn 
rather, for there was no path, was now dangerous to the i 
perienced foot; and Salvador gallantly took roe under 
peculiar care. He led me on before the rest, and I folio 
with confidence. Our object was to reach the edge of a sti 
of lava, formed of two currents united in a point. It was g 

* Was the letter addressed < Alia Sua Excetlenza Seromfridni^^ v< 
caused so much perplexity at the post office and British museum, an 
ercised the acumen of a minister of state, firom Salvador to his illust 
correspondent ? 



i& ao intense heat : and ^wing, not with such rapidity 
ilarm us, but rather slowly, and by fits and starts. Trick' 
in short, is the word which expresses its motion : if one 
incy it applied to any object on so large a scale, 
this time the eruption was at its extreme height. The 
n of fire was from a quarter to a third of a mile high ; and 
ones were thrown up to the height of a mile and a quarter, 
ted close to a rock about four feet in diameter, which had 
down some time before: it was still red hot, and I 
id to warm my hands at it At a short distance from it 
lother stone or rock, also red-hot, but six times the size. 
ied on first with Salvador till we were within a few 
of the lava — at this moment a prodigious stone, followed 

or three smaller ones, came rolling down upon us with 
; velocity. The gentlemen and guides all ran ; my first 
30 was to run too : but Salvador called to me to stop and 
hat direction the stone would take. I saw the reason of 
ivice, and stopped. In less than a second he seized my 
nd hunied me back five or six yards. I heard the whiz- 
ound of the stone as it rushed down behind me; A little 
r on it met with an impediment, against which it bolted 
mch force that it fiew up into the air to a great height, 
11 in a shower of red-hot fragments. All this passed in 
lent : I have shuddered since when I have thought of that 
nt ; but at the time, I saw the danger without the slight- 
Dsation of terror. I remember the ridiculous figures of 
en, as they scrambled over the ridges of scoria ; and 
truck by Salvador's exclamation, who shouted to them in 

1 which would have become Caesar himself, — ^* Che tema ! 
10 Salvador 1"* 

did not attempt to turn back again : which I should 
lone without any hesitation if any one had proposed it. 
ive come thus far, and to be so near the object I had in 
and then to run away at the first alarm ! it was a little 
dng. The road was extremely dangerous in the descent 
obliged to walk part of the way, as the guides advised, 
ut for Salvador,' and the interesting information he. gave 
»m time to time, I think I should have been overpowered. 
Qused and fixed my attention by his intelligent conversa- 
is assiduity, and solicitude for my comfort, and the ndiveti 
slf-coraplacency with which his information was conveyed. 
Id me he had visited Mount ^tna (en amateur) during the 

* Quid timet 1 Ac. 



laat great eruptioii of that okmntaiu, and acknowladgedt' 
laudable candouE, that Vesuvius, in its grandest nioiiieDts, 
a mere bonfire in comparison : the whole cone of Yeso' 
he said, was not larger than some of the masses of rod 
had seen whirled from the crater of Mount ^tba, and lo 
down its sides. He frequently made me stop and look b 
and here I should observe that our guides seemed as pity 
the performances of the mountain, and as anxious to sb 
off to the best advantage, as the keeper of a menagerie is c 
tricks of his dancing bear, or the proprietor of ** Solomon i 
his glory" of his raree-show. Their enthusiastic shouts 
exclamations would have kept up my interest had it fla] 
*' O veda, Signora ! O bella ! O stup«ida 1" The last 
burst of fire was accompanied by a fresh overflow of 
which issued from the crater, on the west side, in two 1 
streams, and united a few hundred feet below, taking the ( 
tion of Torre del Greco. After this explosion the eru 
subsided, and the mountain seemed to repose : now and 
showers of stones flew up, but to no great height, and i 
corapanied by any vivid flames. There was a doll red 
over the mouth of the crater, round which the smoke rolli 
dense tumultuous volumes, and then blew off towards the s 
west. 

After a slow and difficult descent, we reached the Hermi 
I was so exhausted that I was glad to rest a few minutes, 
good friend Salvador brought me a glass of Lcmhryma C 
and the leg of a chicken ; and with recruited spirits we moi 
our animals and again started. 

The descent was infinitely more slow and difficult tha 
ascent, and much more trying to the nerves. I had not Sab 
at my side, nor the mountain before me, to beguile me froi 
fears ; at length I prevailed on one of our attendants, a ^a 
figure of a man, to sing to me ; and though he had been u 
mountain six times in the course of the day, he sang de 
fully, and with great spirit and expression, as he strided ] 
with his hand upon my bridle, accompanied by a magnil 
rumbling ba^s from the mountain, which every now and 
drowned the melody of his voice and made me start Ii 
past three when we reached Kesina, and nearly five whe 
got home ; yet I rose this morning at my usual hour, an 
not feel much fatigued. About twelve to-day I saw Moun 
suvius, looking as quiet and placid as the first time I view 
There was little smoke, and neither the glowing lava nc 
flames were visible in the glare of the sunshine. The i 
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lililiere Was pefff(0ctly dear, and as I gazed, almost misdoubting 
gsH^r senses, I could scarcely believe in the. reality of the tre- 
niiendous scene I had witnessed but a few hours before. 
^- 26th, — The eruption burst forth again to-day, and is exceed- 
cgOgly grand, though not equal to what it was on Sunday night. 

^fhe smoke rises from the crater in dense black masses, and 
^be wind having veered a few paints to the southward, it is now 
^Iriven in the direction of -Naples. At the moment . I write 
^^is, the skies are obscured by rolling vapours, and the sun, 
-^hich is now seuing just opposite to Vesuvius, shines, as I have 
^^en him through a London mist, red, and shorn of his beamsw 

The sea is angry and discoloured; the day most oppressively 
^tultry, :and the atmosphere thick, sulphureous, and loaded with 

ja almost impalpable dust, which falls on the paper as I writer 

, March4th. — We have had delicious weather almost ever since 
r Fe arrived at Naples, but these last three days have been per- 

.ectly heavenly. I never saw or felt any &ing like the enchant- 
* nent of the earth, air, and skies. The mountain has been per- 
f'ectly still, the atmosphere without a single cioudi, the fresh 
!^: verdure bumting forth all around us, and every breeze visits 

he senses, as if laden with ' a renovating spirit of life, and 
^vafted from Elysiom. Whoever would truly enjoy nature, 
^'ihould see her in this delicious land ^ ** Ou la plus douce nuit 

^c^de au plus beau jour^'' for here she seems to keep holy- 
:%y all the year round. To stand upon my balcony, looking 
"^t vpon the sunshine, and the glorious bay ; the blue sea, and 
9he pure skies — and to feel that indefiaite saisation of excite- 
^nent, thai superfiu de vte, qiuckening every pulse and thrilling 

hrough every nerve, is a pleasure peculiar to this climate, 
^vbere the mere consciousness of existence is happiness enouglh 
^rhen evening comes on, lighted by a moon and starry heavens, 
■'vhose softness, richness, and splendoXir are not to be conpeived 
>'3y those who have lived always in the vapoury atmosphere of 
^ngland-^ear England ! I love, like an Englishwoman, its 
egre-side ei^oyments and home-felt deHghts : an English draw- 
ing-room with all its luxurious comforts — carpets and hearth-* 
%ug8, curtains let down, sofas wheeletl round, and a group of 

Camily faces round a blazing fire, is a delightful pieture ; but for 
-the languid frame, and the sick heart, give me this pure elastic 

(air "redolent of spring;" this reviving sunshine and all the 
switcbery of these deep blue skies ! — 

1^ Numbers of pse^ple set off post-haste firom Rome to see the. 
s^nmiion of Mount Vesuvius, and arrived here Wednesday aad' 
b Voi.n.— S 
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Ttoriday ; just tinw enough to be too laAe. Among ^moar 
Boman friend Frattino, who has afforded me more aimisemenl 
than all onr other acqnaintanee together, and deserves a niche 
in n^ gallery of characters. 

Fraittno is a yomig Englishman, who, if he were in Eng- 
land, would probably be pursuing his studies at Eton or (&- 
ford,^ for he is scarce past the age of boyhood ; but having been 
abroad since he was twelve years old, and early plunged into 
active and dissipated life, he is an accomplished man oi fashion 
and of the world, with as many airs and caprices as a spoiled 
child. He is by far the most beautiful creature of his sex I 
ever saw ; so like the Antinous, that at Rome he went by that 
name. The exquisite regularity of his features, the grac^ 
air of his head, his antique curls, the faultless proportions ef 
his elegant figure, make him a thing to be gazed on, as one 
looks at a statue. Then he possesses talents, wit^ taste, and 
ii^ormation : the most polished and captivating manners where ^ 
he wishes to attract, — high honour and generosity where wo- 
men are not concerned, — and all the advantages attending on 
rank and wealth : but under this fascinating exterior, I suspect 
Our Frattino to be a very worthless, as well as a very unhappy 
being. While he pleases, he repels me. There is a want of 
heart about him, a want of fixed principles-*— a degree of profli- 
gacy, of selfishness, of fickleness, caprice, and ill-temper, and 
an excess of vanity, which all his courtly address and samr 
faire cannot hide. What would be insufferable in another, is in 
him bearable, and even interesting and amusing : such is the 
charm of manner. But all this cannot last ; and I should not 
be surprised to see Frattino, a few years hence, emerge from 
his foreign frippery, throw aside his libertine folly, assume his 
seat in the senate, and his rank in British society ; and be the 
very .c^racter he now affects to despise and ridicule — ^ a true- 
bred En^ishman, who rides a thorough-bred horse." 
• • • • » * • 

Our excursion to Pompeii yesterday was ** a pic-nic party 
of pleasure," d VAnglaise, JNow a party of pleasure is pro- 
verbially a bore : and our expedition was in the beginning w 
unpromising, so mismanaged— -our party so numerous, and com- 
posed of such a heterogeneous mixture of opposite tempers, tastes, 
•lid characters, that I was in pain for the result. The day. 
however, turned out more pleasant than I expected : exterior 
polish supplied the want of something better, and our excursion 
tttd its pleasures, though they were not such as I should have 
■ought at Pompen. I foit myself a simple unit among manyi 



i^ found k etasier to sympatluaie ^iifa othens than to make a 
dozen others sympathize with me. 

We were twelve in number, distributed in three light ba- 
rouches, and reached Pomf»eii in about two hours and a half — 
passing 'by the foot of Vesuvius, through Portici, Torre del 
Greco, and TAnnonziata. The streams of lava which over- 
whelmed Torre del Greco in 1794, are still black and barren; 
but the town itself is rising from its ruins ; and the very lava 
which destroyed it serves as the material to rebuild it. 

We entered Pompeii by the street of the tombs : near them are 
the semicircular seats, so admirably adapted for conversation, 
that I wonder we have not sofas on a similar plan and similar 
scale. I need not dwell on particulars, which are to be found 
in every book of travels : on the whole, my expectations were 
.surpassed, though my curiosity was not half gratified. 

The most interesting thing I saw — in fact the only thing, for 
which paintings and descriptions bad not previously prepared 
me, was a building which has been excavated within the last 
iortnight : it is only partly laid open, and labourers are now at 
work upon it« Antiquarians have not yet pronounced on its 
name and design ; but I should imagine it to be some public 
edifice, perhaps dedicated to religious purposes. The paintings 
on the walls are the finest which have yet been discovered: 
they are exquisitely and tastefully designed ; and though exe- 
cuted merely for effect^ that effect is beautiful. I remarked one 
female figure in the act of entering a half-open door : she is re- 
presented with pencils and a palette of colours in her hanci, 
similar to . those which artists now use : another very graceful 
female holds a lyre of peculiar construction. These, I pre- 
sume, were two of the muses: the rest remained hidden. 
There were two small panels occupied by sea-pieces, with 
galleys ; and two charming landscapes, so well coloured, and 
drawn whh such knowledge of perspective and effect, that if 
we tniy form a comparative idea of the best pictures, from 
these specimens of taste and skill in mere house-painting, the 
aneients must have excelled us as much in painting as in sculp- 
tme. I remarked on the wall of an entrance or corridor, a dog 
startmg at a wreathed and crested snake, vividly coloured, and 
fuU of spirit and expression. While I lingered here a little be- 
hind the rest, and most reluctant to depart, a ragged lazzarone 
boy 'came up to me, and seizing my dress, pointed to a comer, 
.and made signs that he had something to show me. I fc^owed 
bim to a spot where a quantity of dust and ashes was piled 
against a wall. He began to scratch away tins he^^ of dirl 
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mth hands and nails, much after the manner of an ape^ efer^ 
now and then looking up in mf face and grinning. Theimpedi- 
ment being cleared away, there appeared on the wallb^da 
most beautiful aerial figure, with floating drapery, representiig 
either Fame or Victory : bat before I had time to ^camine it, the 
little rogue filing the earth up again so as to conceal it coo- 
pletely, then pointing significantly at the other woriLmeD,lR 
nodded, shrugged, gesticulated, and held out both his paws for 
a recompense^ which I gare him willingly ; at the same time 
laughing and awaking my head toshowlimdersteod his knarerj. 
•I rewarded him apparently beyond his hopes, for he fol- 
lowed me down the street, bowing, grinning, and cutting o- 
pers like a young savage. 

The streets d* Pompeii are narrow, the honses are Teiy 
small, and the rooms, though often decorated with ei- 
qnisite taste, are constructed without any regard te whatw 
should term comfort and convenience ; they are dark, confined, 
and seldom communicate with each other, but have a genenl 
eommunication with a portieo, running round a central comi 
This court is in general beautifully paved with noosaic, hsTi^ 
a fountain or basin in the middle, and possibly answered the 
puirpose of a drawmg-room. It is evident that the ancient in- 
habitants of this lovely country lived like their descendantf, 
mostly in the open air, and met together in their public walks, 
or in the fonuns and theatres. If they saw company^ the guests 
probably assembled under the porticoes, or in the court roond 
the fountain. The houses seem constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as birds construct their nests ; as places of retreat and 
shelter, rather than of assemblage and recreation:^ the grand 
object was to exclude the sunbeams ; and this, which giTM 
such gloomy and chilling ideas in our northern climes^ must 
here have been^delicious. 

Hurried on by a hungry, noisy, merry party, we at length 
reached the Caserns (the ancient barracks, or as Forsyth will 
have it, the praetorium). The central court of this building has 
been converted into a garden : and here, under a weeping wil- 
low, our dinner table was spread. Where Englishmen are, 
there will be good cheer if possible ; and our banquet was in 
truth most luxurious. Besides more substantial cates, we had 
oysters from Lake Lucrine, and classically excellent they were; 
London bottled porter, and half a dozen different kinds of winft 
Our dinner went ofif most gayly, but no order was kept afie^ 
ward : the jnirpose of our expedition seemed to be foi^tta 
in genctral mirth ; many witty things were said and done, and 



hBmny meny onet, and not a few silly ones. We Yisited the 
teantiful pnUic walk and the platform of the old temple of 
Hercttl«8 (I call it old because it was a ruin when Pompeii 
was entire) : the Temple of Isis, the Theatres, the Formn, 
the Basilica, the Amphitheatre, which is in a per^t state of 
XnresenFation, and more elliptical in form than any of those I 
iiave yet seen, and the School of Eloquence^ where R** 
mount^ the rostrum, and gave ns an oration extempore, equally 
pithy, dasttcal, and comical. About sunset yfe got into the 
carriages and returned to Naples. 

Of all the heavenly days we have had since we came to 
Naples, this has been the most heavenly : and of all the lovdy 
scenes I have beheld in Italy, what I saw to-day has most en^ 
chanted my senses and imagination. The view from the emi- 
nenpe on winch the old temple stood, and which was anciently 
the publie promenade, was splendidly beautiful: the whole 
landscape was at one time ovei^owed ¥rith light 'and sunshine^ 
and appeared as if seen through an impalpable but dazzling 
veil. Towards evening the outlines became more dii^nct: 
the little white towns perched upon the hills, the gentle sea, 
Ike fairy kland of Rivegliano whh its old tower, the smoking 
erater ii Vesuvius, the bold forms of Mount Lactarras and 
Cape Minerva, stood out full and clear under the doudles* 
sky : as we returued, I saw the sun sink behind Capri, whidi 
appeared by some optical illusion like a glorious crimsoi^ 
transparency suspended above the horizon : the sky, the earth, 
the sea, were flushed with the richest rose colour, which grad*' 
ually aliened and darkened into purple: the short twilight 
iaded away, and the full moon, rising over Vesuvius, ligl^ed 
up the scenery with a softer radiance. 

Thus ended a day which was not without iu pleasures r— ' 
yet had I planned a party of pleasure to Pompeii, methinks I 
Qould have managed better. Par exemphj I would have de- 
ferred it a fortnight later, or till the vines were in leaf: I would 
have chosen for my companions two, or at most three persons 
whom I could name, whose cultivated minds and happy tCTi* 
ptirs would have heightened their own enjoyment and mine. 
After spending a few hours in taking a general view of the 
whole city, we would have sat down on the platform of the oM 
Greek Temple, which commands a view of the mountains and 
the bay ; or, if the heat were too powofful, under the shade of 
the bill near it. There we would make our cheerful and* ele- 
gant repast, on bread and fruits, mad perhaps a bottle of Mai- 
▼eieie m: Champagne : ^ net of the day ehould be devoied 
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over. At this church, which I first visited 
days of the Carnival, I saw a large figure of 
tended on the cross, dressed in a crimson 
sash. To what a pitch, thought I, must the 
"^ hing and masquerading he carried into this 
^^ re the Deity himself is burlesqued, and bad 
•^ profanation ! To-day I saw the same cru- 
^^ mourning : why should not our South Sea 
^ 8 and preach here ? 

^ San Severo is falling to ruins, owing to some 
■^ texture. It is only remarkable for containing 
^V tatues. The man enveloped in a net, and the 
' *% rom head to foot, pleased me only as speci- 
»% nee and ingenuity of the sculptor. The dead 
!«% vith a veil, by Oorradini, has a merit of a 
r^ 3 most painful to look upon ; and afi^ected me 
fef was obliged to leave the church, and go; into 

^ «irith two agreeable and intelligent friends, to 

1^ 3 Studio and the Museum. I have often re- 

^ ake my little journal a mere catalogue of 

T^ 3 to be foiind in my pocket-guide, and bought 

^ but I cannot resist the temptation of making 

^ dmiration and commemoration for my own 

^> f Painting contains few pictures ; but among 
^ laster-pieces. The St. John of Leonardo da 
% as it is, considered as a mere painting) pro- 
% m sick of his eternal simpering face : the 
^ > a Ganymede or a young Bacchus ; and if in- 
^ Agnus Dei^ they had written over it Ecce 
^ ill would have been in clituracter. 
^ id the beautiful " Carit^,'^ the Capo d'Opera of 
^ next to it, Parmegiano's Gouvernante — a de- 
^ A portrait of Columbuis, said to be by the 
^ not like him, 1 am sure ; for the phisiognomy 
^ disagreeable. DomenicWno's large picture of 
^ 3 ing Innocence from a Demon pleases me, as all 
^ — ^but not perfectly: the devil in the corner, 
i and hoofs, and horns, shocks my taste as a lu- 
;gar idea, far removed from poetry : but the figure 
stretching a shield over the infant, is charming. 
(80 two fine Claudes, two Holy Families, by 
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bMHtiful but quiet lapdsoape. While we were wBndnring teNi 
eajoyiug die stillness and solitude, so delightiblly contraitod 
with the unceasing noise^ bustle, and crowti of the eity, th( 
duarm was rudely broken by the appearance of the king ; win 
attended by a numerous party of his guards and hinitsmen,hi 
been wild boar shooting in the neigM>ouring woods. Tk 
waterfowl, scared by the report of fire-arms, speedily disa] 
peared, and the guards shouted to each other, and gallopt 
round the smooth sloping banks ; cutting up the turf with the 
horses' hoofs, and deforming the whole scene with uproar, co 
fusion, and affright. Devoutly did I wish them all twen 
miles off. The famous Grotto del Cane is on the sou^ bai 
of the lake, a few yards from the edge of the water. We sa 
the torch, when held in the vapour, instantaneously exti 
guished. The ground aU round the ^itrance of the grotto 
hot to the touch ; and when I plunged my hand into the dd 
terious gas, which rises about a foot, or a foot and a half abo 
tjie surface of the growld, it was so warm I was glad to wit 
draw it. The disagireeable old woman who showed us tl 
place, brought with her a wretched dog, with a rope roimd 1 
neck, bleared eyes, thin ribs, and altogether of a most piti 
aspect. She was most anxious to exhibit the eommoat 
cruel experiment of susp^ded animation, by holding bis he 
over the mephitic vapour, insisting that he was accustomed 
it, and even liked it : of course, we would not suffer it. T 
poor animal made no resistance ; only drooped his head, a 
put his tail between his legs, when his t3rrant attmnpted 
seize him. 

Though now so soft, so lovely, and so tranquil, the La 
d'Agnano owes its existence to some terrible convulsion of l 
elements. The basin is the crater of a sunken volcano, wfai 
bursting forth here, swallowed up a whole ci^. And the wh< 
region round bears evident marks of its volcanic origin. 

This morning we visited several churches, not one of th( 
worthy of a remark. The architecture is invariably in t 
vilest taste ; and the interior decorations, if possible, si 
worse : white- washing, gilding, and gaudy colours, every wh< 
prevaiL We saw, however, some good pictures. At the S 
Gennaro are the famous frescos of Domenichino and Ls 
franco : the church itself is hideous. At the Girolomini th< 
is no want oi magnificence and ornament ; but a barbara 
misapplication of both as usual. The church of the cmm 
""f Santa Ghiara was painted in firesco by Ghiotto: it is » 



ite-washed all over. At this charcfa, which I first visited 
g the merry days of the Camival, I saw a large Bgnre of 
p^- Saviour suspended on the cross, dressed in a crimson 
gfwB rino and blue sash. To what a pitch, thought I, must the 
^^e of white-washing and masquerading be carried into this 
^Srange city, where the Deity himself is burlesqued, and bad 
"^te is carried to profanation ! To-day I saw the same cru- 
^6x in a suit of mourning : why should not our South Sea 
^nissionaries come and preach here ? 

The church of San Severo is falling to ruins, owing to some 
^fect in the architecture. It is only remarkable for containing 
ihree celebrated statues. The man enveloped in a net, and the 
Pndicit^ draped from head to foot, pleased me only as speci- 
mens of the patience and ingenuity of the sculptor. The dead 
Christ covered with a veil, by Gorradini, has a merit of a 
higher class : it is most painful to look upon ; and affected me 
so strongly that I was obliged to leave the church, and go; into 
the air. 

I went to-day with two agreeable and intelligent friends, to 
take leave of the Studio and the Museum. I have oflen re- 
solved not to make my little journal a mere catalogue of 
objects, which are to be fodnd in my pocket-guide, and bought 
for a few pence ; but I cannot resist the temptation of makmg 
a few notes of admiration and commemoration for my own 
peculiar use. 

The GaUery of Painting contains few pictures ; but among 
them are some master-pieces. The St. «fohn of Leonardo da 
Vinci (exquisite as it is, considered as a mere painting) pro- 
voked me. I am sick of his eternal simpering fkce : the 
aspect is that of a Ganymede or a young Bacchus ; and if in- 
stead of Ecce Agnus Dei^ they had written over it Ecce 
Vifwm bonum^ all would have been in character. 

How I coveted the beautiful " Carit^*^ the Capo d'Opera of 
Schidone !— and next to it, Parmegiano'6 Gouvernante — a de- 
licious picture. A portrait of Columbui!, said to be by the 
same master, is not like him, 1 am sure ; for the phisiognomy 
is vacant and disagreeable. Domeniclidno's large picture of 
the Angel shielding Innocence from a Demon pleases me, as all 
his pictures do— but not perfectly: the devil in the corner, 
with his fork, and hoofs, and horns, shocks my taste as a lu- 
dicrous and vulgar idea, far removed from poetry : but the figure 
of the angel stretching a shield over the infant, is charming. 
There are also two fine Claudes, two Holy Families, by 
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Raffiielle, in his sweetest style ; and one by Comsttil 1 
scarcely less beautiful. I tqt 

The Gallery of Sculpture is so ridi in cbef-d^aimeB, m liii 
to particularize would be a vain attempt. Passing ovei ibfliil if 
which every one knows by heart, the statue of Aristides stn^j n 
me most. It was found in Herculaneum ; and is marked ^1 i) 
ferruginous stains, as if by the action of fire or the \n3naA t 
lava ; but it is otherwise uninjured, and the grave, yet gracdiil i 
simplicity of the figure and attitude, and the extreme elegaBeil 
of the drapery, are truly Grecian. It is the union of fMl 
with repose— of perfect grace with perfect simpUcUifi wbiekl 
distinguishes the aneient from the modern style of sculptNR>| 
The sitting Agrippina, for example, furnished Canova withdv 
model for his statue of Madame Letitia — the two statues m, 
in point of fact, nearly the same, except that Canova \» 
turned Madame Letitia s head a little on one side ; and hf^ 
single and trifling alteration, has destroyed that quiet andbeafr 
tifid simplicity which distinguishes the original, and gives Mi 
siatue at once a modem air. 

The Flora Famese is badly placed, in a space toe confine 
ibr its size, and too near the eye ; so that the ^Equisitt hu- 
mony and delicacy of the figure are partly lost in its cotol 
proportions^ it should be placed at the end of a long {aU«^ 
or vista. 

There is here a statue of Nero, when he was ten yeais^Iii 
from which'it would seem that he was not by natnse the moi' 
ster he afterward beoame. The features are beautifal ; vd 
the expression all capdour and sweetness. 

One statue struck me exceedingly — ^not by the choice of tbt 
subject, nor the beauty of the workmanship, but from its vob* 
dertul force of expression. It is a dying gladiator ; but very 
difierent from the gladiator of the CatpitoL The latter dedinei 
gradually, and sickens into death ; but memory and feeling ait 
not yet extinct : and what thoughts may pass through that bni 
while life is thus languishing away ! what emotions may ytf 
dwell upon the last beatings of that heart ! it is the s&Uimii 
which gives such profound pathos to that matchless statue; 
but the gladiator of the Studii has only physical expressioo: 
it is sudden death in all its horrors : the figure is still eieeti 
though the mortal blow has been given : the sword has dropped 
from the powerless hand; the limbs are stiffening in deatli: 
the eyes are glazed ; the features fixed in an expression tf 
mortal agony ; and in another moment you expect the figure ti 
fall at your feet. 



3*lie Venoi, the Hercules, the Atlas, the Antinous (not 
aal to that in the capitid), the Ganymede, the Apollo, 
I equestrian statues of the two Balbi, &c. are all fa- 
iiar to my imagination, from the numerous copies and 
idels I have seen : but the most interesting department of 
} Maseum is the collection of antiques from Herculaneum 
d Pompeii, which have lately been removed hither from Por- 
1. One room contains specimens of cooking utensils, porta- 
» kitchens, tripods, instruments of sacrifice, small bronze 
i«8, and Penates, urns, lamps, and candelabras of the most 
(gant fOTms and the most exquisite workmanship. Another 
ini contains specimens of ancient armour, children's toys, 
z, I remarked here a helmet which I imagine formed part 
a trophy ; or at least was intended for ornament rather than 
e. It is exceedingly heavy ; and on it is represented, in the 
>8t exquisite relievo, the War of Troy* Benvenuto Cellim 
BseM never produced any thing equal to the chased work on 
s helmet. 

In a third room is the paraphernalia of a lady's toilet : 
rroTS of different sizes, fragments of combs, a small crystal 
X of rouge, &c« Then follow flutes and pipes, all carved 
t of bone, surgical instruments, moulds for pastry, sculptors' 
3ls, locks and keys, bells, &c. 

The room contaming the antique glass astonished me more 
an any thing else. I knew that glass was an ancient inven- 
m : but I thought that its application to domestic purposes 
is of modem date. Here I found window panes, taken from 
e Villa of Diomed at Pompeii ; bottles of every size and 
ran, white and coloured ; pitchers and vases ; necklaces ; 
litations of gems ; Si^. 

There is a little jeu d'esprit of Voltaire's " La Toilette de 
iadame de Pompadour," in which he wittily exalts the mod- 
ns above the ancients, and ridicules their ignorance of the 
xunes and comforts of life : but Voltaire hid not seen the 
useuro of Porticil We can add few distinct articles to the 
St of comforts and luxuries it contains : though it must be 
mfessed that we have improved upon them, and varied them 
t infinitum. In those departments of the mechanics which 
re in any way connected with the fine arts, the ancients ap- 
ear to have aUained perfection. To them belongs the in- 
^ntioii of all that embellishes life, of all the graceful forms 
f imitative art, varied with such exquisite taste, such bound- 
$88 fortuity of ftney, that nothing^ is left to us but to refine 
poQ their ideas, and eoipf their creations. With all our new 



indented machines and engines, we can do little more than 
what the ancients performed without them. 

I ought not to forget one room containing some objects, 
more curious and amusing than beautiful, principally from 
Pompeii, such as loaves of bread, reduced to a black cinder, 
figs in the same state, grain of different kinds, colours from a 
painter^s room, ear-rings and bracelets, gems, specimens of 
mosaic, &c. &c* 

March 7tJu — Frattino brought me to-day the last numbers of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews : a great treat so far from 
home. BoUi contain some clever essays : among them, an 
article on prisons, in the Edinburgh, interested me most. 

Methinks these two Reviews stalk through the literary world 
like the two giants in Pulci's Morgante Maggiore: the one 
pounding, slaying, mangling, despoiling with blind fury, like 
the heavy orthodox club-armed Morgante ; the other, l^e the 
sneering, witty, half-pagan, half-baptized Margutte, slashing 
and cutting, an^ piercing through thick and thin; k tortetE 
travers. Truly the simile is more Apropos than I thought when 
it first occurred to me. 

I went the other day to a circulating library and reading- 
room kept here by a little cross French-woman, and asked to 
see a catalogue* She showed me, first, a list of ail the books, 
Italian, French, and English, she was allowed to keep and sell : 
it was a thin pamphlet of about one hundred pages. She then 
showed me the catalogue of prohibited books, which was at 
least as thick as a good sized octavo. The book to which I 
wished to refer was the second volume of Robertson's Charles 
the Fifth. After some hesitation, Madame P*'* led me into 
a back room : and opening a sliding panel, discovered a shelf 
let into the wall, on which were arranged a number of authors, 
chiefly English and French. I was not surprised to find 
Rousseau and Voltaire among them ; but am still at a loss to 
guess what Robertson has done or written to. entitle >him to a 
place in such select company. 

8M. — Forsyth might well say that Naples has no parallel 
on earth. Viewed from the sea, it appears like an amphitheatre 
of palaces, temples, and castles, raised one above another by 
the wand of a necromancer : viewed within, Naples gives me 
the idea of a vast Bartholomew fatr. No street in Jjondon is 
ever so crowded as I have seen the st^eto of Naples. It is a 
erowd which has no pause or cessation: early in the momhig, 
late at night, it is ever the same. The whode population seems 
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])oared into the streets and squares ; all business and amuse- 
ment is carried on in the open air : all those minute details of 
domestic life, which, in England, are confined within the sa- 
cred precincts of home^ are here displayed to public view. 
Here people buy and sell, and work, wash, wring, brew, bake, 
fry, dress, eat, drink, sleep, &c. ^c. all in the open streets. 
We see every hour such comical, indescribable, appalling 
sights ; such strange figures, such wild physiognomies, pictur- 
esque dresses, attitudes, and groups — and eyes — no I I never 
saw such eyes before as I saw to-day, half languor and half 
fire, in the head of a ruffian Lazzarone, and a ragged Gala- 
brian beggar girl. They would have emhrasi half London or 
Paris. 

I know not whether it be incipient illness, or the enervating 
effects of this soft climate, but I feel unusually weak, and the 
least exertion or excitement is not only disagreeable, but pain- 
ful. While the rest were at Capo di Monte, I stood upon my 
balcony looking out upon the lovely scene before me, with a 
kind of pensive dreamy rapture, which, if not quite pleasure, 
had at least a power to banish pain : and thus hours passed 
away insensibly — 

** As if the movhig time had been 
A thing as steadfast as the scene, 
On which we gazed ourselves away.*** 

All my activity of mind, all my faculties of thought and 
feeling and suffering, seemed lost and swallowed up in an inr 
dolent delicious revery, a sort of vague and languid enjoyment, 
the true ^* dohefar niente^ of this enchanting climate. I stood 
so long leaning on my elbow without moving, that my arm has 
been stifif all day in consequence. 

'< How I wish," said I this evening, when they drew aside 

die curtain, «Hhat I might view the sunset from my sofa, and 

sky, earth, and ocean seemed to commingle in floods of glori- 

008 light — how I wish I could transport those skies to £n^ 

land !** CrueUe ! exclaimed an Italian behind me, eiea nous 

natre bectu cieL tout est perdu pour nous, 

m • m * * • 

THE LAST EVENING AT NAPLES. 

Yes, Lanra ! draw the shade aside 
And let me gaze — while yet I majt 

♦ Wordsworth. 
Vol. II.— T 
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Upon thai gjLaaaoM moBt, baj. 



Land of Romanee ! endnatiiig shore ? 

Fair wrmr^ near wliidi I finger jet I 
Never ahall I behold je more, 

Nevor this hw t l as t look forget ! 



What thoogh the ckrads that o'er me lour 
Hato tinged je with a momnliil hoe^ 

Deep in mj heut I felt your power. 
And bkss je, while I sigh — Adiea ! 

VeUetri, March 1^. 

It is now a week since I opened my little book. Ever since 
the 0th I have been serioosly ill : and yesterday moming I 
left Naples, still low and much indisposed, bat glad of a change 
which shoold snbstitate any external excitement, however pain- 
fbU to that onatterable dying away of the heart and paralysis 
of the mind which I have suffered for some days past. When 
we tamed into the Strada Chiaja, and I gave a last glance at 
the magnificent bay and the shores all resplendent with golden 
light, I could almost have exclaimed, like Eve, <* must 1 dien 
leave thee. Paradise f and dropped a few natural tears — tears 
of weakness, rather than of grief: for what do I leave behind 
me worthy one motion of regret ? Even at Naples, even in this 
all-lovely land, ** fit haunt for gods,*^ has it not been with me as 
it has been elsewhere ? as long as the excitement of change 
and novelty lasts, my heart can turn from itself ^ to loxoriate 
with indifferent things i" but it cannot last long : and when it 
is over 1 suffer, I am ill : the past returns with tenfold gloom ; 
interposing like a dark shade between me and every ofajeet : 
an evil power seems to reside in every thing I see, to torment 
me with painful associations, to perplex my faculties, to irritate 
and mock me with the perception of what is lost to me : the 
very sunshine sickens me, and I am forced to confess myself 
weak and miserable as ever. O time ! how slowly you move ! 
how little you can do for me ! and how bitter is that sorrow 
which has no relief to hope but from time alone ; 

Last night we reached Mola di Gaeta, which looked even 
more beautiful than before, in the eyes of all but one, whose 
senses were blinded and dulled by dejection, lassitude, and 
sickness. When I felt myself passively led along the shore, 
placed where the eye might range at freedom over the living 
and rejoicing landscape — when I heard myself repeating 
mechanically the exclamations of others, and felt no ray of 
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10 sense of pleasure penetrate to my hean-Hihall I 
n to myself, the mixture of anguish and terror with 
shrunk back, conscious of the waste within me ? The 
n that now it was all over, that the last and enly plea- 
lerto left to me had perished, that my mind was con- 
Y the selfishness of despondency, and my quick spirit 
nent utterly subdued into apathy, gave me for a moment 




it. 

my bed this morning I stepped out upon my balcony, 
he sun was rising. I wished to convince myself 
the beauty on which I had lately looked with sucl; 
n and delight, had indeed lost all power to touch my 
rhe impression made upon my mind at that instant I 
compare to the rolling away of a palpable and sufib- 
lud : every thing on which I looked had the freshness 
tness of novelty : a glory beyond its own was again 
tver the enchanting scene from the stores of my own 
on : the sea breeze which blew against my temples 
ig every nerve : and I left Mola with a heart so light- 
! so grateful, that not for hours afterward, not till 
id hurry had again wearied down my spirits, did that 
n of happy ^ankfulness pass away, 
ensible I owed this sudden renovation of health solely 
itemplation of Nature ; and a true feeling for all the 
r pompa" she has poured forth over this glorious 
The shores of the Terracina, the azure sea dancing 
leze, the waves rolling to our feet, the sublime cliffs, 
>f forty sail stretching away till lost in the blaze of the 
he Circean promontory, even the picturesque fisher- 
im we saw throwing his nets from an insulated rock 
distance from the shore, and whom a very trifling 
f fancy might have converted into some sea divinity, 
J, or a Proteus, formed altogether a picture of the 
derful and luxuriant beauty. In England there is a 
(harm in the soft aerial perspective, which even in the 
glare of noonday, blends and masses the forms of the 
idscape ; and m that mingling of colours into a cool 
ray tint so grateful to the eye. Hence it has hap- 
it in some of the Italian pictures I have seen in Eng- 
lave often been struck by what appeared to me a 
in the colouring, and a shwrp decision in the outlinet 
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o!ersteppiiig the modesty of Baturo— that is» o£ EmgUsknthM ^ 
but there is in thb climate a prismatic spl^idour of tint, a ^ i^ 
rious all-embracing light, a vivid distioctness of outline, txmt 
iStdng in the reality more gorgeous, glowing, and luxuriant, thu 
poetry could dare to express, or painting ioiitate. 

<( Ah (hi&t such beauty, varying in the tight 
Of livinff nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil's silemt skill ; 
But is the property of those alone 
Who have beheld it, aoted it with caxe. 
And in their minds recorded it .with love.'* 

WoRDswom. 

And now we have left the enchanting south ; myrtle-hedges, 

palm-trees, orange-groves, bright Mediterranean, all adieu' 

How, under other circumstances, should I regret yon, wi 

what reluctance should I leave you, thus half-explored, hil^ 

enjoyed ! but now other thoughts engross me, the hard straggit' 

to overcome myself^ or at least to appear the thing I am not- 
« • # « « « 

Man has done what he can to deform this lovely regkia 
The most hori^ible places we have yet met with are Icri ud 
Fondi, which look like recesses of depravity and dirt, and tfai 
houses more like the dens and kennels of wild beasts than tbi 
habitations of civilized human beings. In fact, the populici 
of these towns consists chiefly of the families of the brigaatL 
The women we saw here were bold coarse Amazons ; aodtbi, 
few men who appeared had a slouching gait, and looked at ml ^i 
firom under their eyebrows with an expression at once cimBiB|| ip 
and fierce. We met many begging friars — horrible specimeoi| >i 
of their species : altogether I never beheld such a despenli ^ 
set of canaille as appear to have congregated in these twi 
wretched towns. 

At Mola I remarked several beautiful women. Their hea^ 
dress is singularly graceful : the hair being plaited round tin 
back of the head, and there fastened with two silver pins, mud 
in the manner of some of the ancient statues. The costume 
of the peasantry there, and all the way to Rome, is very strik- 
ing and picturesque. I remember one woman whom I sat J 
standing at her door spinning with her distaflf: her long blad i 
hair floating down from its confinement, was spread over her tr 
shoulders ; not hanging in a dishevelled and slovenly style, InI ^ 
in the most rich and luxuriant tresses. Her attitude as M ^ 
stood suspending her work to gaze at me, as I gazed atli0| ^ 



n admiration, was gracefol and dignified ; and her form 
ires would hare been a model for a Juno or a Minerva.* 

LINES. 

Quenched is our light of youth ! 
And j9ed our days of pleasure, 
When all was hope and truth, 
And trusting — without measure. 

Blindly we believed 

Words of fondness spoken — 
Cruel hearts deceived. 

So our peace was broken ! 

What can charm us more 1 

Life hath lost its sweetness ! 
Weary lags the hour 

« Time hath lost its fleetness !" 

As the buds in May 
:V$ Were the joys we cherished. 
Sweet — but frail as they. 
Thus they passed and perished ! 

And the few bright hours 

Wintry age can number. 
Sickly senseless flowers. 

Lingering through December ! 

- Rome, March 15. 
ived here yesterday morning about one, after a short 
tful journey from Velletri. We have now a suite of 
s in the Hotel d'Europe ; and our accommodations 
respects excellent, almost equal to Schneiderfs at 

;ring Rome through the gate of the Lateran, I was 
the emptiness and stillness of the streets, contrasted 
i of Naples ; and still more by the architectural gran- 
)eauty which everywhere met the eye. This is as it 
: the merry, noisy, half-naked, merry-andrew set of 

1 Fondi I remarked, among the wild myrtle-covered hills, a 
rhite smoke rise as if from tinder ground, and I asked the pos- 
it meant ? He replied with an expressive gesture, " Signora, — 
I thought this was a more tnck to alarm us, but it was 
in twenty hours after we had passed the spot, a carriage 
d ; and a desperate struggle took place between the banditti 
tinels, who are placed at regular distances along the road, and 
ing of each other. Several men were killed, but the zobberf 
sre obliged to fly. 

T2 
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ragatniiffiBs wlneh erowd the streets and shores of Napies, 
woald strangely mkbecone the desolate majesty of the ^^ Etn- 
nal City.'' Though we now reside .in the most fashionable 
and frequented part of Rome, the sound of carts and carriages 
is seldom heard. After nine in the eYening a profound sull* 
ness reigns ; and I distingnish nothing from my window but 
the splashing of the Fountain della Barchetta. 

The weather is lovely ; we were obliged to close our Veac- 
tian blinds against tlie heat at eight this morning, and afte^ 
ward we drove to the gardens of the Villa Borghese, where we 
wandered about in search of coolness and shade. 

26tk. — I must now descend to the common occurrences ci 
dur cvery-day life. 

For the last week we have generally spent the' whole or 
part of the morning in some of the galleries of art ; and the 
afternoon in the gardens of the neighbouring villas. Those 
of the Villa Medici have their vicinity to our inn, and their 
fine air to recommend them. From the Villa Lanti, and 
the Monte Mario, we have a splendid view of the whole city 
and Campagna of Rome. The pope's gardens on the Monte 
Cavallo are pleasant, accessible, and very private : the gardens 
of the Villa Pamfili are enchanting ; but our nsual haunt is the 
garden of the Villa Borghese. In this delightful spot we find 
«hade and privacy, or sunshine and society, as we may feel 
inclined. To-day it was intensely hot ; and we found the cool 
sequestered walks' and alleys of cypress and ilex, perfectly 
delicious. I spread my shawl upon a green bank carpeted 
with violets, and lounged in most luxurious indolence. I had 
a book with me, but felt no inclination to read. The soft air, 
the trickling and murm bring of innumerable fountains, the 
urns, the temples, the statues — the localities of the scene — all 
dispose the mind to a kind of vague but delightful revery to 
which we ** find no end, in wandering mazes lost.** 

In these gardens we frequently meet the Princess Pauline; 
sometimes alone, but oftener surrounded by a cortege of beaux. 
She is no longer the " Venere Vincitrice" of Canova ; but her 
face, though faded, is pretty and intelligent ; and »he still pre- 
serves the *' andar celeste," and all the distinguished elegance 
of her petite and graceful figure. Of the stories told of hff 
I suppose one half may be true — and that half is quite enough. 
She is rather more, famous for her gallantries than for hff 
bon-gout in the choice of her favourites ; but it is justice ti 
Pauline to add, that her native benevolence af heart t ^m t to 
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have survived all her frailties ; and every one who speaks of 
her hcnre, even those who must condemn her, mention her in a 
tone of kindness, and even of respect. She is still in deep 
Biourning for the Emperor. 

The Villa Pamfili is about two miles from Rome, on the other 
side of the Monte Gianicolo. The gardens are laid out in the 
artificial style of Italian gardening, a style which in England 
would hornfy me as in the vilest and most old-fashioned taste 
*-«tifr, cold, unnatural, and altogether detestable. Through 
what inconsistency or perversity of taste is it, then, that I am 
enchanted with the fantastic elegance, and the picturesque 
gayety of the Pamfili gardens ; where sportive art revels and 
runs wUd amid the luxuriance of nature ? Or is it, as I would 
rather believe, because these long arcades of verdure, these 
close tDaUa of laurel, pervious to the air, but impervious to the 
sunshine, |hese broad umbrageous avenues and marble terraces, 
these paved grottoes and ever trickling fountains, these gods 
and nymphs, and urns and sarcophagi, meeting us at every 
turn with some classical or poetical association, harmonize 
with the climate and the country, and the minds of the people ; 
and are comfortable and consistent as a well carpeted drawing- 
room and a warm chimney-corner would be in England T 

*' But it is all so artificial and unnatural" — Agreed : — so are 
our yellow unsheltered gravel-walks, meandering through 
smooth shaven lawns, which have no other beauty than that of 
being dry when every other place is wet ; our shapeless flower- 
beds so elaborately irregular, our clumps and dots of trees, and 
dwarfish shrubberies. I have seen some over-dressed grounds 
and gardens in England, the perpetrations of Capability Brown 
and his imitators, the landscape gardeners, quite as bad as any 
thing I see here, only in a different style, and certainly more 
adapted to England and English taste. I must confess, that 
in these enchanting gardens of the Villa Pamfili, a little less 
'• ingenuity and artifice" would be better. I hate mere tricks 
and gimcrackery, of which there are a few instances, such as 
their hydraulic music, jets d'eau — water works that play occa- 
sionally to the astonishment of children and the profit of the 
gardeners — but how different, after all, are these Italian gar- 
dens to the miserable grandeur, and senseless, tasteless parade 
of Versailles ! 

In these gardens an interesting discovery has just been 
made ; an extensive burial place, or columbarium, in singular 
preservation. The skeletons and ashes have not been removed. 
Some of the tomfos are painted in fresco, others floored with 
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very pretty mosaic. The disposition of the urns is enrmi: 
they are imbedded in the masonry of the wall with moveable 
lids. On a tile I found the name of Sextus Pompeius, in 
letters beautifully formed, and deeply and distinctly cut, and 
an inscription which I was not Latinist enough to translate 
accurately, but from which it appears that these columbaria 
belonged to a branch of the Pompey family. 

27th. — To-day afler English Chapel, I took a walk to the San 
Gregorio, on the other side of the Palatine, which since I fiist 
came to Rome has been to me a favourite and chosen spot. I 
sat down on the steps of the church to rest, and enjoy at 
leisure the iGjie view of the hill and ruins opposite. Archea 
on arches, a wilderness of desolation ! and mingled with mas- 
sive fragments of the halls and towers of the Caesars, where 
young shrubs just putting on their brightest green, and the 
almond-trees covered with their gay blossoms, and the cloud- 
less and resplendent skies bending over all. 

I tried to sketch the scene before -me, but could not forma 
stroke. I cannot now take a short walk without feeling its ill 
effects ; and my hand shook so much from nervous weakness, 
that afler a few vain efforts to steady it, I sorrowfully gave op 
the attempt. On returning home by the Coliseum, and through 
the Forum and Capitol, I met many things I should wish to 
remember. Afler all, what place is like Rome, where it is 
impossible to move a step without meeting with some incident 
or object to excite reflection, to enchant the eye, or interest the 
imagination ? Rome may yield to Naples or Florence in mere 
external beauty, but every other spot on earth, Athens perhaps 
alone excepted, must yield to 'Rjome in interest. 

* * * it « « 

28/ A. — This morning we walked down to the Studio of M. 
Wagenal, to see the iBgina marbles ; which as objects of 
curiosity, interested me extremely. These statues are on a 
smaller scale than I expected, being not much more than half 
the size of life, but of better workmanship, and in a style of 
sculpture altogether different from any thing I ever saw before. 
They formed the ornaments of the pedunent of the temple of 
Jupiter in the island of iEgina, and represented a group of 
fighting and dying warriors, with an armed Pallas in the oen- 
tre ; but the subject is not known. 

The execution of these statues must evidently be referred 
to the earliest ages of Grecian art ; to a period when sculp- 
ture was confined to the exact imitation of natural forms. 
Several of the figures were extremely spirited, and veiy 



correct both in design and ex^ution; but there is no at- 
tempt at grace, and a total deficiency of ideal beauty : in 
the Pallas especially, the drapery and forms are but one 
jremeve from the cold formal Etruscan style, which in its turn 
is but one remove from the yet more tasteless Egyptian. 
I think it was at the Villa Albani, I saw the singular Etru- 
Bcan basso-relievo which I was able to compare mentally 
with what I saw to-day; and the resemUanee in manner 
struck me immediately. Thorwaldson is now restoring these 
marbles in the most admirable style for the king of Bavaria, to 
whom they were sold by Messrs. Cockerel and linkh (the 
original discoverers) for 8000/. 

Gibson, the celebrated English sculptor, joined us while 
looking at the iBgina marbles, and accompanied us to the 
Btodio of Pozzi, the Florentine statuary. Here I saw several 
instances of that affected and meretricious taste which prevails 
too much among the foreign sculptors. I remember one ex- 
ample almost ludicrous, a female Satyr, with her hak turned 
vp behind, and dressed in the last Parisian fashion : as if she 
had just come from under the hands of Monsieur Hyppolite. 
By the Bame hand whieh committed this odd solecism, I saw 
a statue of Moses, now modelling in clay, which, if finished 
in marble in a style worthy of its conception, and if not spoiled 
by some affected niceties in the execution, will be a magnifi* 
cent and sublime work of art. 

Gibson afterward showed us round his own studio : his ex- 
quisite group of Psyche borne away by the Zephyrs enchanted 
me. The necessity which exists for supporting all the fig^ures 
has rendered it impossible to give them the same aerial lights 
ness 1 have seen in paintings of the same subject, yet they 
are all but aerial. Psyche was criticised by two or three of 
our party ; but I thought her faultless : she is a lovely timid 
girl ; and as she leans on her airy supporters, she seems to 
contemplate her flight down the precipice, half-shrinking, 
though secure. Mr. W** told me that in the original design, 
the left foot of one of the Zephyrs rested upon the ground : 
and that Canova, coming in by chance while Gibson was work* 
ing on the model, lifted it up, and this simple and masterly 
alteration has imparted the most exquisite lightness to the 
attitude. - 

Gibson was Ganova's favourite pupil : he has quite the air 
of a genius : plain features, but a countenance all beaming with 
fire, spirit, and intelligence. His Psyche remaism still in the 
model, as he has not yet found a patron munificent enouugh to 
order it in marble ; at which I greatly wonder. Could I but 
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afford to bestow seven hundred pounds on my own gratifica- 
tion, I would have given him the order on the spot.* 

30/)^._u Yesterday we dined aZ/r«^co in the Pamfili gardens; 
and though our party was rather too large, it was well assorted, 
and the day went off admirably. The queen of our feast was 
in high good humour, and irresistible in charms ; Frattino very 
fascinating, T** was caustic and witty, W** lively and, 
clever. Sir J** mild, intelligent and elegant, V** as usual- 
quiet, sensible, and self-complacent, L** as absurd and as 
siduous as ever. Everybody played their part well, each by 
a tacit convention sacrificing to the amour propre of the rest. 
Every individual really occupied with his own particular rdle^ 
but all apparently happy, and mutually pleased. Vanity and 
selfishness, indifference and ennui, were veiled under a general 
mask of good-humour and good-breeding, and the flowery 
bonds of politeness and gallantry held together those who 
knew no common tie of thought or interest ; and when parted 
(as they soon will be, north, south, east, and west), will pro- 
bably never meet again in this world ; and whether they do •r 
not, who thinks or cares ! 

Our luxurious dinner, washed down by a competent pro- 
portion of Malvoisie and Champaign, was spread upon the 
grass, which was literally the Jlotoery tuff<, being covered with 
violets, iris, and anemones of every die. Instead of changing 
our plates, we washed them in a beautiful * fountain which 
murmured near us, having first, by a libation, propitiated the 
presiding nymph for this pollution of her limpid waters. For 
my own peculiar taste there were too many servants (who on 
these occasions are always de trop), too many luxuries, too 
much fuss ; but considering the style and number of our party, 
it was all consistently and admirably managed ; the grouping 
of the company, picturesque because unpremeditated, the 
scenery round, the arcades, and bowers, and columns, and 
fountains, had an air altogether quite poetical and romantic ; 
and put me in mind of suiiie ot Watteau*s beautiful garden- 
pieces, and Stothard's f^tes-champetres. 

To me the day was not a day of pleasure ; for the small 
stock of strength and spirits with which I set out was soon 
exhausted, and the rest of the day was wasted in efforts to 
appear cheerful and support myself to the end, lest I should 
spoil the general mirth: on all I looked with complacency 

* It is andentood that thii beautiful group haf since been executed in 
maxble for Six George Beaumont. — Editor. 



tmged ilrith my habitual melanclK>ly. What I moat admired 
was the delicious view, from an eminence in the wildest part 
of the gardens, over the city and Campagna to the blue Appe- 
nines, where Frascati and Albano peeped forth like nests of 
vhite buildings glittering upon a rich background, tinted with 
blue and purple ; the hill where Cato's villa stood, and still 
called the Portian HUI, and on the highest point the ruined 
temple of Jupiter Latialis visible at the distance of seventeen 
miles, and shining in the setting sun like burnished gold. 
What I most felt and enjoyed was the luxurious temperature of 
the atmosphere, the purity and brilliance of the skies, the deli- 
cious security with which I threw myself down on the turf 
without fear of damp and cold, and the thankful consciousness 
that neither the light or worldly beings round me, nor the sad- 
ness which weighed down my own heart, had quite deadened 
my once quick sense of pleasure, but left me still some per- 
ception of the splendour and classical interest of the glorious 
scenes around me, combined as it was with all the enchant- 
ment of natural beauty — 

« The music and the bloom 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring." 

TDLSE AI KARTIRI OGNI CONFOT, CHI AL CORE TOGLIBK F0TX5 

LA LIBERTA DEL FLAMTO ! 

O ye blue luxurious skies ! 

Sparkling fountains, 

Snow-capp*d mountains, 
Classic shades that Tound me rise ! 

Towers and temples, hills and groves. 

Scenes of glory, 

Fam*d in story, 
Where the eye enchanted rores ! 

O thou rich embroidered earth ! 

Opening flowers. 

Leafy bowers, 
Sights of gladness, sounds of mirth 1 

Why to my desponding heart, 

Darkly thinking. 

Sadly sinking, 
Can ye no delight impart?* 

♦ Written on an old pedestal in the gardens of the Villa Pamfili, yes- 
terday (March 29th). 



Sunday, Blst. — To-day ^m Holy week begins, and a kind 
of programma of the usual ceremonies of each day was laid oi 
my toilet this moming. The bill of fare for this day mn 
thus : — 

** Domenica delle Palme, nel Capella Papale nel Palaxio 
Apostolico, canta messa un Cardinal Prete. II Sommo Pod* 
tefice fa la benedizione delle Palme, con processione per la Sab 
Kegia.** 

I gave up going to the English service accordingly, and cf» 
sented to accompany R** and V** to the Pope's Chapd 
We entered just as the ceremony of blessing the palms wti 
going on : a cardinal officiated for the poor old pope, who is n 
present ilL 

Afler the palms had been duly blessed, they were carried ia 
procession round the splendid anti-chamber, called the Sala 
Regia ; meantime the chapel doors were closed upon them, and 
on their return, they (not the palms, but the priests) knocked 
and demanded entrance in a fine recitative ; two of the prioei* 
pal voices replied from within ; the choir without sung a le' 
sponse, and afler a moment's silence the doors were opened, 
and the service went on. 

This was very trivial and tedious. Rospo said, very tnilyf 
that the procession in Blue Beard was much better got up. M 
these processions sound very £uie in mere description, but ia 
the reality there is always something to disappoint or disgust; 
something which leaves either a ludicrous or a painful impres- 
sion on the mind. The old priests and cardinals to-day look- 
ing like so many old beggar-women dressed up in the castoff 
finery of a Christmas pantomime, the assistants smirking and 
whispering, the singers grinning at each other between eveiy 
solemn strain of melody, and blowing their noses and spittin; 
about like true Italians — ^in short, the want of keeping in the 
tout ensemble shocked my taste and my imagination, and, I 
may add, better, more serious feelings. It is well to see these 
things once, that we may not be cheated with fine words, bat 
judge for ourselves. I foresee, howeveri that I shall not be I f^ 
tempted to encounter any of the more crowded ceremonies. I • 

I remarked that all the Italians wore black to-day. | ^ 

We spent the afternoon at the Vatican. We found St. P^l ^ 
ter's almost deserted ; few people, no music, the pictures afi I ^ 
muffled, and the altars hung with black drapery. The scaP I T^ 
folding was preparing for the ceremonies of the week ; an4| ''^ 
on the whole, St. Peter's appeared, for the first tune.di8affi^| 
able and gloomy. | <iu 
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Utonday^ April l^^.^Non riconosco oggi la mia bella Italia ! 
^«uds» and cold, and rain, to which we have been 80 long un 
^customed, seem unnatural ; and deform, that peculiar . char- 
cter of sunny loveliness, which belongs to this country : and, 
propos to climate, I may as well observe now, that since the 
8t of February, when we left Rome for Naples^ up to this 
resent 1st of April, not one day has been so rainy as to con- 
ne us to the house: and on referring to my memoranda of 
le weather, I find that at Naples it rained one day for a few 
ours, and for about two hours on the morning we left it : since 
lien, not a drop of rain has fallen : all hot, cloudless, lovely 
reather. We have been for the last three weeks in summer 
ostume, and guard against the heat as we shoujd in England 
nring the dog-days. To have an idea of an Italian summer^ 
fr. W * * says we must fancy the present heat quadrupled^ 

The day, notwithstanding, has been unusually pleasant! 
be ^emoon, though not brilliant, was clear and soft ; and we 
trove ia the open carriage first to the little church of Santa 
ifaria delta Pace, to see Raffaelle's famous fresco, the Four 
^Tbils. It is in the finest preservation, and combines ail hif 
}eculiar graces of design and expression. The colouring has 
lot suffered from time and damp like that of the frescoes in 
he Vatican, but it is at once brilliant and delicate. Nothing 
!an exceed the exquisite grace of the Sibilla Persica^ nor the 
beautiful drapery and inspired look of the Cumana. Fortu* 
lately, I had never seen any copy or engraving of this mas* 
erpiece : its beauty was to me enhanced by surprise and aM 
he charm of novelty : and my gratification was complete. 

We afterward spent half an hour in the gardens of the Villa 
janti, on the Monte Gianicolo. The view of Rome from these 
ardens is superb: though the sky was clouded, the atmor 
phere was perfectly pure and clear ; the eye took in the whole 
stent of ancient and modern Rome ; beyond it the Gampagna^ 
lie Alban Hills, and the Appenines, which appeared of a deep 
urple, with pale clouds floating over their summits. The city 
Ely at our feet, silent, and clothed with the daylight as with a 
;arinent — no smoke, no vapour, no sound, no motion, no sign 
If life : it looked like a city whose inhabitants had been sud- 
lenly petrified, or smitten by a destroying angel ; and such 
iras the effect of its strange tod solema beauty, that, before I 
was aware, I felt my eyes fill with tears as I looked upon it. 

I saw Naples from tlie Castle of Sant Elmo--setting aside 
the sea and Mount Vesuvius, those unequalled features 4n that 
radiant picture-^e view of the city of Naples is not to fine 
Vol. U-— U 
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as the view of Rome : it is, comparatively, deficieiit 
nent, in interest, and in dignity. Naples wears on 1 
the Toluptuons beauty of a syren — ^Rome sits desola 
4Kven-hilled throne, ** the Niobe of Nations.^ 

I wish I could have painted what I saw to-day as 
Yet no — the reality was perhaos too much like a [ 
please in a picture : the exquisite harmony of the c 
the softness of the lights and shades, the solemn d 
stillness, the distinctness of every form and outline 
elassic interest attached to every noble object, combine 
a scene, which hereafter, in the silence of my own th< 
shall often love to recall and to dwell upon. 

To-night I read with Incoronati, the Fourth bo<^ o 
and two of Petrarch's Canzoni *' V vo pensando,** and 
panni," making notes from his explanations and rem: 
went along. These two Canzoni I had selected ; 
among the most puzzling as well as the most beautiful, 
lure strangely mistaken, who, from a superficial study 
of bis amatory sonnets, regajrd Petrarch as a mere 1 
poet, who spent his time in be-rhyming an obduraie n 
and those are equally mistaken who consider him as i 
leal votarist of an imaginary fair onie. I know but liti 
of the little that is known of his life ; for I remember 
much terrified by the )x)nderous quartos of the Abbe ( 
as I was ^liscomfited and disappointed by the fitmsy c 
Mrs. Dobson. I am now studying Petrarch in his owe 
and it seemeth -to me, in my simple wit, that such i 
touches of truth and nature, such depth and purity of 
auch felicity of expression, such vivid yet delicate pit 
female beauty, could spring only from a real and ii 
passion. We know too little of Laura : but It is pro 
she had always preserved a stem and unfeelmg iudii 
she would not have so entirely commanded the afifecti 
feeling heart ; and had she yielded, she would not so lo 
preserved her influence. 

Think you if Lann had been Petrareh'i wife. 
He would have written sonnets all his life ? 

In truth she appears to have been the most finished c 
of her own or any other age.* 

• See the admirable and ekiquent •« Essays on Petnrch, by I 
«H0, which have appeared since this Diary was written.— £]mi 



f Si. — ^What a delight it would be, if, at the end of a day like 

; ibis, I had somebody with whom I could talk over things — with 

[ viiose feelings and impressions I could compare my own— 

^- who would direct my judgment, and assist me in arranging my 

I ideas, and double every pleasure by sharing it with me ! What 

'' would have become of me if I had not Uiought of keeping a 

Diary ? I should have died of a sort of mental repletion ! 

What a consolation and employment has it been to me to let 

my overflowing heart and soul exhale themselves on paper ! 

When I have neither power nor spirits to join in commonplace 

conversation, I open my dear little Diary, and feel, while my 

pen thus swiftly glides along, much less as if I were writing 

than as if I were speaking — ^yes ! speaking to one who perhaps 

wili read this when I am no more — but not till then, 

I was well enough to walk up to the Rospigliosi Palace this 
morning to see Gkudo's Aurora : it is on the ceiling of a pavil* 
ioB : would it were not 1 for I looked at it till my neck ached, 
and my brain turned round *' like a parish top.*' I can only 
say that it far surpassed my expectations : the colouring is the 
most brilliant, yet the most harmonious in the world : and there 
" is a depth, a strength, a richness in the tints, noi common to 
Guidons style. The whole is as fresh is if painted yesterday; 
&ough Guide inust have died sometime about 1640, 

On each side of the hall or pavilion adorned by the Aurora, 
there is a small room containing a few excellent pictures. 
The Triumph of David, by Domenichino, a fine rich picture ; 
an exquisite Andromeda, by Guido, pained with his usual deli- 
eacy and sentiment; the twelve Apostles, by Rubens, some 
of them very fine ; " the Five Senses," said to be by Carlo 
Cignani, but if so he has surpassed himself : it is like Domeni* 
chino. The Death of Samson, by L. Carracci, wearies the 
eye by the number and confusion of the figures : it has no 
principal group upon which the attention can rest. There is 
also a fine portrait of Nicolo Pouissin, by himself, and an m- 
teresting head of Guido. 

At tli^ee o'clock we went down to the Capella Sistina to hear 
ihe Miserere. In describing the efi*ect produced by this divine 
music, the time, the place, the scenic contrivance should be 
taken into' account: the time— solenm twilight, just as the 
shades begin to fall around : the place — a noble and lofty hall 
where the terrors of Michael Angelo's Last Judgment are ren- 
dered more terrible by the gathering gloom, and his sublime 
Prophets frown dimly upon us from the walls above, Th^ 
axttngnishing of the tapers, the concealed choir, the ,an|;elic 
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Yoiees chosen (torn among the finest in the world, and blended 
by long practice into the most perfect unison, were combined 
to produce that overpowering effect which has so Often been 
described. Many ladies wept, and one fainted. Unassisted 
vocal music is certainly the finest of all : no power of inslni- 
menU could have thrilled me like the blended stream of m«l- C^ 
ancholy harmony, breathed forth with such an expression of 
despairing anguish, that it was almost too much to bear. 

Good-Friday. — I saw more new, amusing, and deligbtfiil 
things yesterday, than I can attempt to describe or even enu- 
merate : but I think there is no danger of my forgetting general 
impressions : if my memory should fail me in particulars, my ^ 
imagination can always recall the whole. L^ 

In the morning I declined going to see the ceremonies at the 
Vatican. The procession of the host from the Sistine to the 
Pauline Chapel ; the washing of the pilgrims' feet, &c. — all 
these things are less than indifferent to me ; and the illness and 
absence of the poor old pope rendered them particularly unin- 
teresting. Everybody went but myself; and it was agreed 
that we should all meet at the door of the Sistine Chapel at 
i^ye o'clock. I remained quietly at home on my sofa till one ; 
and then drove to the Museum of the Vatican, where I spent 
the rest of the day : it was a grand festa, and the whole of the 
Vatican, including the immense suite of splendid libraries, was 
thrown open to the public. All the foreigners in Rome having 
crowded to St. Peter's, or the chapels, to view the ceremonies 
going on, I was the only stranger amid an assemblage of the 
common people and peasantry, who had come to lounge there 
till the lighting up of the Cross. I walked on and on, nour af- 
ter hour, lost in amazement, and wondering where and when 
this glorious labyrinth was to end ; successive galleries fitted 
up with the gay splendour of ^n oriental haram, in which the 
books and manuscripts are all arranged and numbered in cases; 
the beautiful perspective of hall beyond hall vanishing away 
into immeasurable distance, the refulgent light shed overall; 
llnd add to this the extraordinary visages and costumes of the 
people, who with their families wandered along in groups or 
singly, all behaving with the utmost decorum, and making em- j 
phatic exclamations on the beauties around them. ^^ Ah ! che 
hella cosa ! Cosa rara ! O bella assai /" all furnished me 
whh such ample matter for amusement, and observation, and 
admiration, that I was insensible to fatigue, and knew not that 
in Ave hours I had scarce completed the circuit of the Museum. 

One room (the Camera del Papiri) struck me particularly : 
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^ 18 a small octagon, the ceiling and ornaments painted by 
Rafikelle Mengs with exquisite taste. The group on the ceil- 
bg represents the Muse of History writing, while her book re- 
poses on the wings of Time, and a Genius supplies her with 
. materials : the panels of this room are formed of old manu- 
scripts* pasted up against the walls and glazed. The effect of 
the whole is as singular as beautiful. 

A new gallery of marbles has lately been opened by thf 
pope, called from its form the Sala delta Croce; in splendid, 
classical, and tasteful decoration, it equals any of the others, 
but is not, perhaps, so remarkable for the intrinsic value of its 
contents. 

I never more deeply felt my own ignorance and deficiencies 
than I did to-day. I saw so many things I did not miderstand, 
so much which t wished to have explained to me, I longed so 
inexpressibly for some one to talk to, to exclaim to, to help me 
to wonder, to admire, to be extasiie ! but I was alone : and I 
know not how it is, or why, but when I am alone, not only my 
powers of enjoyment seem to fail me in a degree, but even my 
mental faculties ; and the multitudes of my own ideas and sen^ 
sations, confuse, oppress, and irritate me. 

I walked through the whole gyro of the Museum, examining 
the busts and pictures particularly, with the help of Este*s a£ 
mirable catalogue raisonnee, and at half-past five I reached the 
Sistine just in time to hear the second Miserere : neither tht 
music nor the effort were equal to the first evening. Tht 
music, though inferior to Allegri's, was truly beautiful and sub-» 
lime ; but the scenic pageantry did not strike so much on repe-* 
tition : the chapel was insufferably crowded, I was sick and 
stupid from heat and fatigue, and to crown all, just in the 
midst of one of the most overpowering strains, the cry of con- 
demned sduls pleading for mercy, which made my heart pause 
and my flesh creep— a lady behind me whispered loudly, " Do 
look what lovely broderie Mrs. L** has on her white satin 
spencer !" 

After the Miserere, we adjourned to St. Peter's, to see the 
iUtimination of the Girandole. I confess the first glance dis* 
appointed me ; for the cross, though more than thirty feet in 
height, looks trivial and dimmutive, compared with the immen- 
sitv of the dome in which it is suspended : but just as I was 
beginning to admire the sublime effect of the whole scene, I 
was obliged to leave the church, being unable to stand the 

fotigue any longer. 

• • • • • • • 

U2 
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To-day wc have remained quietly at home, recruiting aftet*^ 
the exertions of yesterday. After dinner Colonel — fJV^ 
Mr W • • began to discuss the politics of Italy, and from abu- 11^ 
sing the governments, they fell upon the people, and being oitee 
very opposite principles and parties, they soon began an argu- h 
ment which ended in a warm dispute, and seat nje to take 1^ 
refuge in my own room. How I detest politics and discordl h^ 
How I hate the discussion of politics in Italy! and, above aU, ^ 
the discussion of Italian politics, which offer no point upon *,«. 
which the mind can dwell with pleasure. I have not wandered ks 
to Italy—" this land of sun-lit skies and fountains clear," ai bs- 
Barry Cornwall calls it,— only to scrape together materials for ke 
a quarto tour, or to sweep up the leavings of the *' fearless" kje 
Lady Morgan ; or to dwell upon the heart-sickening realities ke 
which meet me at every turn ; evils, of which I neither under- jqii 
stand the cause nor the cure. And yet say not to Italy 

" Caduta d la tua gloria — e tu nol* vedi !'• 

She does see it, — she does feel it. A spirit is silently and {^ 
gradually working its way beneath the surface of society, 
which must, ere long, break forth either for good or for evil, u^ 
Between a profligate and servile nobility, and a degraded and |^ 
enslaved populace, a middle class has lately sprung up ; the 
men of letters, the artists, the professors in the sciences, who 
have obtained property, or distinction at least, in the commo- 
tions which have agitated their country, and those who have 
served at home or abroad in the revolutionary wars. These i^ 
all seem inapelled by one and the same spirit ; and make up ^ 
for their want of numbers by their activity, talents, enthusiasm, 
and the secret but increasing influence which they exert over 
the other classes of society. But on subjects like these, how- 
ever interesting, I have no means, of obtaining information at 
once general and accurate : and I would rather not think, nor 
speak, nor write upon "matters which are too high for me." 
Let the modem Italians be what they may,-^what I hear them 
styled six times a day at least, — a dirty, demoralized, degra- 
ded, unprincipled race, — centuries behind our thrice-blessed, 
prosperous, and comfort-loving nation in civilization and mo- 
rals: if I were come among Uiem as a resident, this picture 
night alarm me : situated as I am, a nameless sort of person, 
a mere bird of passage, it concerns me not. I am not come to 
spy out the nakedness of the land, but to implore from her 
healing airs and lucid skies the health and peace I have lost, 
and to worship as a pilgrim at the totob of het departed glories. 
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e not many opportuilities of studying the national charac- 
[ have no dealings with the lower classes, little intercourse 
the higher. No tradesmen cheat me, no hired menials 
te me, no innkeepers fleece roe, no postmasters abuse me. 
i these rich delicious skies ; I love this genial sunshine^ 
1, even in December, sends the spirits dancing through 
Bins ; this pure elastic atmosphere, which not only brings 
istant landscape, but almost Heaven itself, nearer to the 

and all the treasures of art and nature which are poured 
around me ; and over which my own mind, teeming with 
es, recollections, and associations, can fling a beauty - 
beyond their own. I willingly turn from all that excites 
pleen and disgust of others : from all that may so easily be 
sed, derided — ^reviled, and abandon my heart to that state 
dm benevolence towards all around me, which leaves me 
iturb^d to enjoy, admire, observe, reflect, remember, with 
lure, if not with profit, and enables me to look upon the 
DU8 scenes with which I am surrounded, not with the im- 
aent inquisition of a book-maker, nor the gloomy calcula- 

of a politician, nor the sneering selfism of a Smelfungus — 
vith the eye of the painter, and the feeling of the poet. 
>ropos to poets ! — Lady G** has just sent us tickets for 
ai's Accademia to-morrow night. So far from the race of 
'ovvisatori being extinct, or living only in the pages of Co* 
;, or in the memory of the Fantastic!, and the Bandinelli^ 
3rianis and the Gorillas of other days, — there is scarcely a 
1 town in Italy, as I am informed, without its Improvvisa- 
; and I know several individuals in the higher classes of 
5ty, both here, and at Florence more particularly, who are 
irkable for possessing this extraordinary talent — though of 
se it is only exercised for the gratification of a private 
e. Of those who make a public exhibition of their powers, 
cei and Sestini are the most celebrated — and of these 
cci ranks first. I never heard him ; but Signior Incoronati, 

knows him well, described to me his talents and powers as 
3st supernatural. A wonderful display of his art was the 
''ovvisazione — ^we have no English word for a talent which 
England is unknown, — of a regular tragedy on the Greek 
lei, with the choruses and dialogue complete. The sub- 
proposed was from the story of Ulysses, which afforded 

an opportunity of bringing in the whole sonorous nomen- 
ure of the Heathen Mythology, — which, says Forsyth, en- 

into the web of every improvvisatore, and assists the poet 
1 with rhymes and ideas. Most of the celebrated improv- 
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visatori have been Florentines : Sgricci is, I believe, a Neapo- 
litan, and his rival Sestini a Roman. 

# « « « # • 

April 7th. — Any public exhibition of talent in the fine arts 
is here called an Accademia. Sestini gave his Accademia in 

an antechamber of the Palazzo , 1 forget its name, but it 

was much like all the other palaces we are accustomed to see 
here ; exhibiting the same strange contrast of ancient taste and 
magnificence, with present meanness and poverty. We were 
ushered into a lofty room of noble size and beautiful propor- 
tions, with its rich fresco-painted* walls and ceiling faded and 
falling to decay ; a common brick floor, and sundry window- 
panes broken, and stufifed with paper. The room was nearly 
filled by the audience, among whom I remarked a great num- 
ber of English. A table with writing implements, and an old 
shattered jingling piano, occupied one side of the apartment, 
and a small space was left in front for the poet. While we 
waited with some impatience for his appearance, several per- 
sons present walked up to the tabje and wrote down various 
subjects ; which on Sestini*s coming forward, he read aloud, 
marking those which were distinguished by the most general 
applause. This selection formed our evening's entertainment 
A lady sat down in her bonnet and shawl to accompany him ; 
and when fatigued, another fair musician readily supplied her 
place. It is seldom that an improvvisatore attempts to recite 
without the assistance of music. When Dr. Moore heard Go- 
rilla at Florence, she sang to the accompaniment of two vio- 
lins.* La Fantastic! preferred the guitar ; and I should have 
preferred either to our jingling harpsichord. However, a few 
chords struck at intervals were sufficient to support the voice, 
and mark the time. Several airs were tried, and considered 
before the poet could Gx on one suited to his subject, and the 
measure he intended to employ. , In general they were pretty 
and simple, consisting of very few notes, and more like a chant 
or recitative than a regular air : one of the most beautiful I have 
obtained, and shall bring with me to England. 

The moment Sestini had made his choice, he stepped for- 
ward, and without further pause or preparation, began with the 
first subject upon his list, — " Ilprimo Navigotore.^ 

* Gorilla (whose real name was Maddalena Morelli) often accompa* 
nied herself on the violin ; not holding it against her shoulder, but restmg 
it in her lap. She was reckoned a £ne performer on this instmment; 
^ for her di9tingai«h«d talents was crowned in the Gapitol in 1779.— 
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Cresner^s beautiful Idyl of ** The First Navigator'^ supplied 
iestini with the story, in all its details ; but he versified it with* 
nrprising facility: and, as far as I could judge, with great 
>irit and elegance. He added, too, some trifling circum« 
ances, and several little traits^ the naivet6 of which afforded 
msiderable amusement. When an accurate rhyme, or apt ex^ 
*e^8ion did not offer itself on the instant it was requiried, he 
lit his brows and clenched his fingers with impatience ; but I 
link he never hesitated more than half a second. At the mo- 
lent the chord was struck the rhyme was ready. In this 
lanner he poured fotth* between thirty and forty stanzas, with 
ill increasing animation, and wound up his poem with some 
^autiful images of love, happiness, and innocence. Of his 
iccess I could form some idea by the applauses he received 
om better judges than myself. 

After a few minutes repose and a glass of water, he next 
ulled on the company to supply him with rhymes for a son- 
et. These, as fast as they were suggested by various per- 
9ns, he wrote down on a slip of paper. The last rhyme 
iven was " OsteUoj^ — (a common ale-house) — at which he 
emurred, and submitting to the company the difficulty of 
itroducing so vulgar a word into an heroic sonnet, respect-' 
illy begged that another might be substituted. A lady called 
at *' AveUoy^ the poetical term for a grave, or a sepulchre, 
rhich expression bore a happy analogy to the subject pro- 
osed. The poet smiled, well pleased ; — and stepping for- 
ward with the paper in his hand, he immediately, without even 
. moment's preparation, recited a sonnet on the second sub- 
Bct upon his list — " La Morte di AlfierV^ — I could better 
udge of the merit of this effusion, because he spoke it unac- 
companied by music: and his enunciation was remarkably 
listinct. The subject was popular, and treated with much 
eeling and poetic fervour. Afler lamenting Alfieri as the 
>atriot, as well as the bard, and as the glory of his country, 
16 concluded by indignantly repelling the supposition that 
'*the latest sparks of genius and freedon* were -buried in the 
4)mb of Vitlorio Alfieri." A thunder of applause followed ; 
Eind cries of " O bravo Sestini ! bravo Sestini !" were echoed 
from the Italian portion of the audience, long after the first 
acclamations had subsided. The men rose simultaneously 
from their seats ; and I confess I could hardly keep mine. 
The animation of the poet, and the enthusiasm of the audience. 
Bent a thrill through every nerve and filled my eyes with 
tears. 
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Qie sonnet itself was excellent and spirited. ExceUeni I mean 
^ its general effect, as an improwisazUme : — how it would 
stand the test of cool criticism I cannot tell ; nor is .that 
amy thing to the purpose: these extemporaneous- effusions 
Ought to be judged merely as what they are, — not as finished 
or correct poems, but as wonderful exercises of tenacious 
memory, ready wit, and that quickness of imagination which 
can soar 



■^" al bcl cimento 



Sulle all dell' momento." 

To return to Sestini. It may be imagined that on such a 
subject as ** L* Amor deUa Patria,''^ the ancient Roman wor- 
thies were not forgotten, and accordingly a Brutus, a Scipio, 
a Fabius, or a Fabricius, figured in every line. And surely on 
no occasion could they have been more appropriately intro- 
duced : — in Rome, and when addressing Romans, who showed, 
by their enthusiastic applause, that though the spirit of their 
forefathers may be extinct, their memory is not 

The next subject, which formed a sort of pendant to the 
Cenei, was the ** Parricide of TuUia.^ In this again his suo^ 
cess was complete. The stanza in which TuUia ordered her 
charioteer to ^ drive on,** was given with such effect as to 
electrify us : and a sudden burst of approbation, which caused 
a momentary Interruption, evidently lent the poet fresh spirits 
and animation. 

The evening concluded with a lively burlesque, entitled " H 
Mercaio d'Amore^" which represented Love as setting up a 
shop to sell '* la Mercanzie delta GioventuJ" The list of his 
stock in trade, though it could not boast of much origin- 
ality, was given with admirable wit and vivacity. In con- 
clusion, Love being threatened with a bankruptcy, took shelter, 
as the poet assured us, in the bright eyes of the ladies present. 
This farewell compliment was prettily turned, and intended, 
of course, to be general ; but it happened, luckily for Sestini, 
that just opposite to him, and fixed upon him at the moment, 
were two of the brightest eyes in the world. Whether he owed 
any of bis inspiration to their beams I know not ; but the 
kpr&pos of the compliment was seizedjmmediately, and loudly 
applauded by the gentlemen round us. 

Sestini is a young man, apparently about five-and-twenty ; 
of a slight and delicate figure, and in his whole appearance 
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oddf wHd, and picturesque. He has the common foreign 
of running his fingers through his black bushy hair ; 
accordingly it stands on end in all directions. A pair 
immense whiskers, equally black and luxuriant, meet at tbelfi^ 
point of his chin, encircling a visage of most cadaverous hoe^|^ 
and features which might be termed positively ugly, ^were it 
not for the *^v<igo spirtto ardento^^^ which shines out from his 
dark eyes, and the fire and intelligence which light up his 
whole countenance, till it almost kindles into beauty. Though 
he afterward conversed with apparent ease, and replied to the 
compliments of the company, he was evidently much exhausted 
by his exertions. I should fear that their frequent repetition, \^ 
and the efifervescence of mind, and nervous excitement they 
cannot but occasion, must gradually wear out his delicate 
frame and feeble temperament, and that the career of this 
extraordinary genius will be short as it is brilliant.* 

April Sth. — ^As Maupertuis said after his journey to Lapland, 
for the universe I would not have missed the sights and scenes 
of yesterday ; but, for the whole universe, I would not undergo 
such another day of fatigue, anxiety, and feverish excitement. 
^ In the morning about ten o'clock, we all went down to St 
Peter's, to hear high mass. The absence of the pope (who 
Is still extremely ill) detracted from the interest and dignity of 
the ceremony : there was no general benediction from the 
balcony of St. Peter's ; and nothing pleased me except the 
general coup eTml; which in truth was splendid. The the- 
atrical dresses of the mitred priests, the countless multitude 
congregated from every part of Christendom, in every variety 
of national costume, the immensity and magnificence of the 
church, and the glorious sunshine — all these enchanted the 
eye ; but I could have fancied myself in a theatre. I saw no 
devotion, and I felt none. The whole appeared more like a 
triumphal pageant acted in honour of a heathen deity, than an 
act of worship and thanksgiving to the Great Father of all. 

I observed an immense number of pilgrims, male and fe- 
male, who had come from various parts of Italy to visit the 
shrine of St. Peter on this grand occasion. I longed to talk 
to a man who stood near me, with a very singultir and expres* 
siye countenance, whose cape and looped hat were entirely 
eovereH with scallop shells and reliques, and his long stdf 
surmounted by a death's head. 

I was restrained by a feeling which I now think rather 

. * Seftini diad of a brain fever at Parie, in November, 1822«;— Sd« 
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ttdi^i^s: I fe^ri9d, lest by conversing with hin, I should 
diminish the effect his romantic and picturesque figure hsid 
inade* on my imagination. 

The exposition of the relics was from a balcony half way 
up the dome, so high and distant that I could distinguish 
nothing but th^ impression of our Saviour's face on the hiauid- 
kerchief of St. Veronica, richly framed — at the sight whereof 
the whole multitude prostrated themselves to the earth : the 
other relics I forget, but they were all equally marvellous and 
equally credible. 

We returned after a long fatiguing morning to an early din- 
ner ; and then drove again to the Piazza of St. Peter's, to see 
the far-famed illumination of the church. We had to wait a 
considerable time ; but the^cetie was so novel and beautiful, 
that I found ample amusement in my own thoughts and obser- 
vations. The twilight rapidly closed round us : the long lines 
of statues along the roof and balustrades, faintly defined against 
the evening sky, looked like spirits come down to gaze ; a 
prodigious crowd of carriages, and: people on loot, filled every 
avenue : but all was still, except when; a half-suppressed mur- 
mur of impatience broke through the hushed silence of sus- 
pefise and expectation. At length, pn a signal, which was 
^ven by the firing of a cannon, the whole of the immense fagade 
and dome, even up to the cross on the summit, and the s^imi- 
oirejilar colonnades in front, burst into a blaze, as if at the 
touch of an enchanter^s wand ; adding the pleasure of surprise 
to that of delight and wonder. The carriages now began to 
drive rapidly round the piazza, each with a train of running 
footmen, flinging their torches round and dashing them against 
the ground. The shouts and acclamations of the crowd, the 
stupendous building, with all its architectural outlines and pro- 
jections, defined in lines of living flame, the universal light, 
the sparkling of the magnificent fountains — ^produced an eflect 
far beyond any thing I could have anticipated, and more like 
the gorgeous fictions of the Arabian Nights than any earthly 
reality. . • - ■ . 

A/tier drivij^ round the piazza, we adjourned to a balcony 
wbidi had been hired for. us, overlooking the Tiber, and ex- 
actly opposite to the Castle; of St. Angelo. Hence we com* 
manded a view of the fireworks, which were truly superb, but 
made me so nervous and giddy with noise, and lightr and wp»r 
der/that I was rejoiced when all was over. A flight of a 
thousaad sky-rockets sent up at once, blotting the stars and 
4ie moonlight— daae^ our eyes, atunning our ^ars, and am^- 

VoL. II.— X 
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^gi'all oar senses lOfHkeiv coDcladed tiw Holy WedLit 

JRotne. 

To-morrow morning we start for FloPencB, and tOHii|^ I 
•lose ihii second Tolume of my Diary-. Thuks to mj lide 
ingenious Frenchmen in the Via Santa Croce^ I have proeoicd 
a h>ck for' a third volume, almost equal to my pat^it Brmd 
in point of security^ though very unlike it in every otherff' 
•pect. 



RETTJM^ TO FLORKNCE. 

Viterbo, April 9. 

** In every bosom Italy is the second country in the watt 
the surest proof that it is in reatitv thejSr^^." 

This elegant and just obsetvation occurs, I think, in Aitte 
Young's Ti^vels ; I am not sure I quote the w<»^s eamdf, 
hut the sense will come home t6 every cultiirated mind wii 
the force of a proverbial truism. 

One leaves Naples as a miatf parts with^m enchanting »» 
tress, and Rome as we would b'td adieu to an old anddetf" 
loved friend. I love ify and gneve 4o leave it for its own sike: 
It is painM to quit a platie w^ere we leave belrnid us moj 
whom we love and regret ; and almost or qurite .as painfoirl 
ti^nk, to qwt a^a\:e in which we leave behind us nooMtt 
regret or thiisk of us mwe ;-^ feeing lUte ^is mmgled wiA 
l3ie sorrow with which I bade adi^u «o Ronie thift moraing* 

Our jotedey has been fatiguteg, ttiste and tedious. 



Rftdicofiuii, lOtli. 

I could almost regret at this tnoment-that I am past the a^ 
6f romance, for I am in ^ fine- situation for mysterious nA 
ftnaginaty horrors j could I bttt feel again as I did at gay six* 
teen : hiit, alas I e^a; b^uoe Jours s&^t passim ! and iiere I ts 
on the top of a dreary black mountain, in a rambling old ioo 
^hich looks like a ci^ievant hospital or ^^Ksmamled bami^ 
in a bed*h)om wMoh resemft^les one of the wa»d8«^ a po» 
house, one little comer Ught^ by my lamp, amd the^eilier thw 
pans all lost in l^ck omhious darkness ;'wli^ a tenpsH 
iilges without as if it^ould hrehk irt the ratiMag €2»^2i» 
tod burst the roof over our heads? atidyet, mtf«nsil^ thai I 
to» J I can calAifly take up my pen fo amuse my^^jf br sen^ 
Wittg, since «le^ b impMsi^^; l^ft»'ki6k>iOti&d fliv^ttti 
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Hind volkttry room /without faiie3rii^ « gh««t or ab as^lBAaB ill 
iBveiy corner, aad listeii to the raring ami lamenfcing pf ifae 
^atorn, without imaginmgl hear in every gnat the fthri^ of 
'waHing spirits, or the groans of imirdered travellers; oxAf 
^wishing that the wmL were rather less cold, or my iire a littte 
'brighter, or my donsiitory less infimulf spaeioua ; for at prea* 
'^sA its boundaries are invisible. 

The first part, of our jomrney this morning was deli^bifiil 
mad pleturesqae : we passed the beautafol lake of Bolswia aad 
Montepulciano, so famous for its wine {t7 \Rei di F1W9- at 
Redi calls it in the Baced in Toseona). Later, in the day we 
entered a gloomy and desolate country ; and after crossing 
4iie rapid and muddy toiarent of Rigo, which, as our €ruid€ d49 
VeyugtuTs wittily informs us, we shail have to cross ^Mir 
times if we Jtre^not drowned the third limCt we began to asoend 
the mountainous region which divides the Tuscan from th0 
. Roman states—- a succeesion of wild barren hills, istmrMcted 
in every direction by deep ravines, and presenting ia seenfr* 
BuUime indeed from its waste and wild grandeur, bat destttut* 
^f all beauty, interest, magnificence, and variety. 

I .remember the .strange emotion which came across me, 
when — on the homes stopping to breathe on the summit of a 
lofty ridge, wh»e;all around, as far as tiie eye could resH$]|« 
nothing was to be seen but the same unvarymg, miserabk^ 
Iteart-suiking barrenness, without a trace of human habitatioii^ 
except the black fort or the hi^iest point of ltadic(^ani--asoft 
-sound of bells eaflM over nyy ear as if hrought upon the wind 
There IB something ki the eonnd of bells in the midst of a sot- 
•tndfe which is aingulariy striking, and may be oheering olr 
melancholy, according to the mOod in which we m^ happen 
jto be. 
.■'.,-,* #.'■,*.■•.-*. ■ * -, . ♦. 

Florenoe, ApiilA4^ 
I have not wntten a word since we alrived at Sionillg; 
What would it avail me to keep a mere journal of suffinringt 
O diat I could change as: others do, could fi»get dial such 
ahings hare been which can never be again ! that there wera 
not this tenacity in lay heart and 'Soul which cimgs to ihe 
shadow though the sufastanoe be gone ! 

This is not a mere effnsioii of low spirks, I was never moce 
i^eerful; I have just left a g^ party, where Mr. Rogers 
^wihom fay. special good fortune #e meet at emy tesiing^^iaoe, 
jttd who diiied with Us |edky)faas been ^ntertaiMig l» dfr 



HgfaMiy. Idisdaia Ipw spirk« as a mere diseui 

comes or^r us, generally from some phyaieal or 

eause ; to prescribe for them is as easy as to disguise 

difficult : but the hopeless, cureless sadoess of a heai 

droops with regret, and throbs with resentment, is eas 

easily disguised, but not so easily banished. I hca 

body round me congratulating themselves, and me m 

ticularly, that we have at last reached Flcweince, that 

so far advanced on our road homewards, that soon we 

at Paris^ and Paris is to do wonders — Paris and Dr. R" 

get me up again, as the phrase lis. But I shall never b 

again, I shall never live to reach Paris : none can te 

sicken at the very name of that detested place; noi 

aware how fast, how very fast the principle of life is 

away within me: but why should I spesdc? and whal 

hc»lp can now avail me ? I can suffer in silence, I can 

the weakness which increases upon me, by retiring, as 

tAmee and not necessity, from all exertion not absoh 

evitafole; and the change is so gradual, none will pei 

till the great change of all conies, and then I shall be 
* * * • • 

- Florence looked most beautiful as we approached 
the south, girt with her theatre of verdant hills, and g 
in the sunshine. All the eeuntry from Sienna to Floi 
richly cultivated ; diversified with neat hamlets, fai 
jtrillas. I was mdresmick with the appearance of the 
peasantry on my retmoi from ti» Papal dominions thi 
we passed through the country before : nowht^re in 1 
have we seen &at look of abject ne^^igent poverty 
crowds of squedid beggars which shocked 'us in^ the '. 
astical States. In the towns where we stopped to 
horses, we were presently surrounded by a crowd of 
the women came out spinning, or sewing and plaiting t 
honi hats ; the children threw flowers into t)ur barou 
men grinned and'gag[)ed,-but there/was no vneiferous 1 
:no^ disgusting dis{^ay of pbyneal evils, jglth,;and wretci 
The motive was merely that idle curiofloiy fbr'ivhtch i 
rentines in afl ag^ have. been remained. 1 reraoi 
amusing instance which occurred when! was here in 
her last. I was standing one evening in the Piazza d 
I>ucat looking at the group of ^ Rape of the Sabine 
^wnnnutes a dozen people gathered itnmd me, gapiu 
statue, and staring at thai and at me alternately, ekhor 1 
^y admiration, or^fiod out the oduse of it:' the peopj 
out of the neighbouring shops, and the crowd continue 
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crease^ t3i at tisoig&i, ^MMgh infinity amused, I was glad to 
make my escape. 

I suffered frotn eold when first we arrived at Florence, 
owing to the change of climate, or rather to mere wesdkness 
and fatigue: t£Miay I begin to doubt the possibility of ontliY^ 
mg an Italian summer. The Ua2mg atmosphere which de- 
presses the eyelids, the enervating heat, and the rich perftime 
of the flowers all around us, are almost too much. 

April 20M.— During our stay at Florence, it has been one of 
my favourite occupations to go to ihe Gallery or the Pitti 
Palace, and placing my portable seat opjiosite to some favourite 
pictures, minutely study and compare the styles of the different 
masters. By the st3rle of any particular painter, I presume 
we mean to -express the combination of two separate essentials 
— first, his peculiar conception of his subject ; secondly, hw 
peculiar method of executing that conception, with regard to 
eolourlng, drawing, and what ardsts call handling, llie 
former department of style hes in the mind, and will vary ao- 
cording to the feelings, the temper, the personal habits, and 
previous education of the painter : the latter is merely me^ 
chanical, and is technically termed the manner of a painter ; 
it may be cold or Warm, hard, dry, freer, stlong, tender! as we 
say the cold manner of Sasso Ferrato, the warm manner of 
Oiorgione, the hard manner of Holbein, the dry manner <^ 
Perugino, the free manner Of Rubens, the strong manner of 
Carravaggio, and so forth ; I heard an amateur once observoi 
that one of Moriand's Pigsties was painted with great ,/^eiifi^; 
all this refers merely to mechanical execution. « 

I «m no connoisseur; and I shoidd have lamented as a 
misfortune the want of some fixed principles of taste and 
criticism to guide my judgment ; some nomenclature by which 
to express certain eflbcts, peculiarities, and excellences which 
I felt, rather than understood ; if my own ignorance had not 
aflbrded considerable amnseAent to myself and perhapli to 
others. I have de^ed some gralifica^ from observing the 
gradual improvement of my own taste : and from comparing 
the decisions of my own nnassisted judgment and natural feel^ 
ings, with the fiat of prbfiMind critics md connoisseurs : ^ 
result has been sotaetimes mortifying, sometimes pieasiag. 
Had I visited hafy in the character of a ready-made cdnnois- 
•ear, I tehould have lost many pleasures ; for as the eye beoomei 
tiiore practised, the t«^8te becomes iaor^ discrnnmafive and 
I^HitidlMi ; and theaaore exiensive oar acquuntanee with ^ 
^werks of an, te mbxe Mnited k omr sphere of achniratton; 
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as iC the cirdeof enjoy^ieiit eontraOetd left^id us, m 
tion as our sense of beauty became more intense ant 
site. A thousand things which once had power to cha 
f^wnnfk no loiiger; but en revanche, those -wJiich dfo 
please a. thousand times more : thus what we lose on o 
we gain on the other, ^n Perhaps, on the whole, a tc 
knowledge of the arts is apt to divert the mind from the 
effect, to fix it on petty details of execution. Here c 
connoisseur, who has found his way, good man ! from S 
House U) the Tribune at Florence : see him with oi 
parsed across his. brow, to shade the light, while the o 
tended forwards^descrihes certain indeserilxaLble cireum? 
in the air, and.no w he retires, now advances, now. recede 
till he has hit the exact distance from which eyery point oi 
is displayed to the beat possible advantage, and there he 
— ^gazing, as 4ie ver gazed the moon . upon the watera^ < 
sick maiden upon the sippn ! We take him perh 
another Pygmalion t We imagine thjit it is tho^e pai 
half-breathing lips, those eyes that seem to,.float in lig 
pictured majesty of suffering virtue, or the. tears of re 
loveliness; the divinity of beauty, or ^^th^ beauty of ho 
which have thus .transfixed him ? No siieh thing : ii 
fiesJdnessoi the tints, the i?a^J^«j!^ of the cplounng, ( 
liance of the carnations, the fold of a rabe,4^r the forei 
ing of a little finger. O ! whip me such ooonoisseu 
critic's stop-watch was pothing to this* 

Mere mechanical excellence, and all the tricks of aj 
their praise as long as they are subordinate and coaduc 
general efiect In painting, as in her sister arts, it 
cc^sary. . .... ,, 

Che riurte che ttttto fa nulla si msoomre.. 

QC courae I do not speak here of the Ihitch school, 
highest aim and highest praise is exquisite mechanic 
cisipn in the repr^entation of common .nature and sti 
hnt, of those pictures which are the productions <rf 
whiqh address thenw^lves> the understanding, the fan 
feelmgs, and cimvey either a moral or a poetical pleasm 

Ip taking a retrospective view of all the best collect 
Italy, and of the Italian school ia particular^ I liave been 
by .the endless multiplication of the same subjects, c^udi 
JWt^oins,. a^d .other Scripture hOTrorsf^virgiii, sain 
^lyfooMlies., The prevalence of the fiwpier olasTc 
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|ieGl8-vis ^aatly^ jBxpkiin^d, and hna Jieen ingemously defended; 
bai it is not so easily reeoacM)ed to the. imagiitation. The 
D^d and ahe eye are shoeked aod fatigued by the successiiMi 
of revolting and sanguinary images which pollute the walls of 
every palace^ diurch^ gallery, and academy, from Milan to 
Naples. The splendour of die execution only adds to their 
hideousness ; we at once seek for nature, and tremble to find 
lU It is hateful to see the loveliest of the arts degraded to 
su'ch butelier-work. I have often gone to visit a famed col- 
lection with a secret dread of being led through a sort of in- 
tellectual shambles, and returned with the feeling of one who 
tiad supped full of horrors. I do oot know how men think 
and feel, though I believe many f a man, who with every 
€^er feeling absorbed in overpowering interest, could look un- 
shruimng : upon a real scenery of cruelty and blood, would 
nherink away di^gn^ted and sickened from the cold, obtrusive, 
painted representation of the same objeel ; for the truth of 
this I appeal to men. I can. only see with woman's eyes, and 
thuik and.leel as I believe every woman mudi, whatever may 
bQ her love for the an&^ I remember that in one Of the palaces 
at Milan — (I think it was in the eoUeetion of the Duca Litti) 
-7-^ we were led up to a picture defended from the air by a plate 
of glass, and which being considered as the gem of the col- 
lection, was reserved for the last a^ a kind. of bottae bouche. 
I gave but one glanee, and turned away loathing, shuddering, 
sickening. The cicerone looked amazed at my bad' taste, he 
assured me it was t^n vero Corfc^gto (which, by-the-way, I 
can never believe), aad that the duke had refused for it I know 
not how many Uiousand scudik It would be difficult to say 
what was most execrable in this picture, the appalling nature 
of the subject^ the depravity of mind evinced io its conception, 
or the horrible truth and ^kill with v/hich it was delineated. I 
ought to add that it hung up in the family dining-room, and in 
full view of the dinner table. 

Ther^ is a picture among the chefs-d'ceuvres in the Vatican, 
which, if I were pope (or Pope Joan) for a single day, should 
be burnt by the common hangman, '* with the sitioke of its 
ashes to poison the air," as it now poisons the sight by its un-_ 
ut^erable horrors. There . is another in the Palazzo Pitti, at 
which I shiver stilly and unfortunately there is no avoiding it, 
as they have hung it close to Guido's lovely Cleopatra. In the 
gallery there is a Judith and Holofernes, which irresistibly 
stxikcfi the attention— :if any thing would add to the horror in- 
spi^ by the saaguinaiy subject^ and the atrocious fidelity and 
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t*lc«t iriifa wMeli it is exprMtect H » t^M^ the avti 
woman. I nost eonfess that Judith it not one of my 
heroines ; but I can more easily coRMve how a 19 
spired by yengeaoce and patriotism oonld execute sue] 
than that she could coolly sit down, and day after c 
after hoar, touch after touch, dwell upon and almost i 
the eye such an abomination as this. 

We can study anatomy^ if (like a certain princess) 
a taste that way, in the surgeons' dissecting-room ; w 
look upon pictures to have our minds agonised and 
nated by the sight of human turpitude and barbarity, s 
blood, quivering flesh, wounds, tortures, death, and h 
every shape, even though it should be all very natural 
ing has been called the handmaid of nature ; is it not 
of a handmaid to array her mistress to ^ best possib 
tage? At least to keep her infirmities and d#fonni 
view, and not to expose her too undressed % 

But I am not so weak, so cowardly, so fastidioi 
shrink from every representation of human suffering, 
that our sympathy be not strained beyond a certain po 
pleaie is the genuine aim of painting, as of all the fi 
when pleasure is conveyed through deeply excited int 
affecting the passions^ the senses, and the imaginatic 
ing assumes a higher character, and almost vies with ' 
in fact, it is tragedy to the eye, and is amenable to t 
laws. The St. Sebastian^ of Guide and Razzi ; the 
ome of Doroenichino; the sternly beautiful Judith oj 
the Pieta of Raffaelle ; the San Pietio Martire of Tit 
all so many tragic scenes^ wherein whatever is reroltii] 
eumstances or character is judiciously kept from v\e^ 
fanman suffering is dignified' by the moral lesson it Is 
convey, and its effect on the behc^der at once softe 
heightened by the redeeming grace which genius an 
have shed like a glory round it. 

Allowing all this, I am yet obliged to confess that 1 1 
ried with this class of pictures, and that I wieh thei 
fewer of them. 

But there is one subject which never tires, at lea 
tires m«, however varied, repeated, mnltiplied. A sul 
lovely in itself that the most eminent painter eannot eai 
hellish it, or the meanest degrade k ; a s^jeot whieli 
holtte to our own bosoms and dearest feelings ; and ii 
we may «« lose ourselves in all deUghtfulnese,*^ and 
^weproved i^easnte. I mean ibe Virgin antf Ck$k 



Other words, the abstract personificatloii of what is loreliesf, 
r purest, and dearest under heaveh-^matemal tenderness, virgin 
I meekness, and childish innocence,^ and the beauty of. holiness 
;^nrer all. 

It occurred to me to-day, that if a gallery could be formed 
N af Uiis subject alone, selecting ofie specimen ffom among the 
works of every painter, it would form not only a comparative 
index to th^eir different styles, but we should find, on recurring 
to what is known of the lives and characters of the great mas- 
ters, that eaeh has stamped some peculiarity of his awn dis- 
position on his Virgins ; and that, after a little cdnsideraUon 
and practice^ a very fair guess nnght be formed of the char- 
aeter of each artist, by observing the style in which he has 
treated this beautiful and favourite subject. 

Take Raffaelle for example, whose delightful character is 
dwelt upoii by all his biographers; his genuine nobleness of 
soul, which raised him far above interest, rivahhip, or jealousy, 
the gentleness of his temper, the suavity of his manners, the 
sweetness of his disposition, the benevolence of his heart, 
which riendered liim so deeply loved and admired, even by 
those who pined away at his success, and died of his superi- 
ority*— aEre all attested by contemporary writers : where, but 
in his own harmonious charaeter, need Raffaelle have looked 
for the prototypes of his half-celestial creations ? 

His Virgins alone combine every grace which the imagiaa- 
tion can require — ^repose, simplicity, meekness, purity, tender- 
ness ; blended without any admixture of earthly passion, yet 
so varied, that ^ugh alt his Virgins have a generar character, 
dfetinguishing them- from those of every other master, no two 
are exactly alike. In the Madonna del Seggiota, for instance, 
the prevailing expression is a serii^iis and pensive tenderness ; 
her eyes are tunled from her infom, but she clasps him to her 
bosom, as if it were not necessary to see him, to feel'him in 
her heart. In another Holy Family in the Pitti* Palace, ^he 
predominant expression is maternal rapt;|Lire : in- the Madonna 
di» Foligno, it is a saintly benignity becoming the Queen c^ 
Heaven': in the Bi^donna del Cardellnto, it is a meek and 
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* The allurion is to La Francia. When Raffaelle sent his fttmbus St. 
Occilia to Boloena, it was intnisted tothe care of La Francia, who was 
Jbis patticular mpd, to Ue uilpacked and hun^ np. La Francia was ol4» 
tfbd nad for many years held a bfgh rank in his profession ; no sooner had 
he cast his eyes on the St. Cecilia, than struck with despair at seeing his 
highest eflbrts so ininieasurably outdone, he wks seized with a deep meU 
ancholy, and died shortly after. — [Ei>.] 
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This last pietore faangs dose to me Fttmanita ui tks Tnbfme, f*! 
—a strange cetttrasi! Bafiaeile's \me §ot that haiighqr «iid 
▼oluptuoos virago, had nothing to do with his concefiUoit sf 
ideal beauty a^ ehastity ; and could one of hia oirn TapoM 
have walked ovt of her fraase^ or if her psatotjrpe could ham 
been fiMiad on earth, he woold have feU, as others have feltr*- 
that to look upon sndi a being, with aught of nnhol^ pasaies, 
would be profanation indeed. 

Next to RaffaeUe, I would rank Correggio as a painter of 
Vkgins*. Correggio was remarkable for the huMli^ and geit 
lleness of his deportment, las pensive and somevRhat anxlow 
dispositmn^ and kindly domestie feelings : these are the (^s^ 
acteristics which have poured themaehres forth upon his Mi^ 
donaaa, Thc^ are disliaguished generally l^ the mmost 
sweetness, deUeaey, grace, anddevetmal feeliiDg. I remember 
readily somewhere ^at Corveggio had a lar|^family»and wai 
% par^ctttarly fond father ;, ami it is certain, that in Uie nfNS* 
sisa of maternal tenderness, he is supcnev to all hut Ba0»BUs: 
his Hol^ Family in the Siudii at Niqples^ and his lovely Yirgii 
in tikt^ gettei!]^ are instanees. 

GmS» ranks neortr in nor estimadoa, ae a paiiMtev «f Vitgiof. 
He is described as an cAegant and aceompKsksd jpaan, remil[p 
able for the naodesty of hia dispoaitioii, and the dignity aiA 
graee o£ his manner ; as d^ieate in his pecsonal habits^ and 
awMptuous in his dress and style of luring^ He had unfoiti!' 
nately contracted a taste for gaming, wluioh lattcriy plnngid 
him intm diffieukies, and tinned his mind with bittemeas and 
melancholy. All his heads have a peeuliar expr^saion of et^ 
vaieck beauty, . which ha» been^ eallied Quido's aur. His Madon- 
nas are alL but hsavesly i timy are tendi^t Signified, lovely ^-^ 
but when compared with Raffaelle's, they se^n more toiMshtd 
with earthly feeling, and have less ef the pure ideal i theyaiCi 
if I may so express myscK too ^eniimtmial : sentimem is, is 
truth, the distioguish/ng characteristic of Gkudo's style. It ii 
remarkable, that towards the end of his life, Guida more fi«* 
qiienUy painted the Mirter Dolorosa, and girre to the heads of 
his Madonnas a look of melancholy, disconsolate resignatioiii 
which is extremely affectti^ 

Titian's character is weU known ; his ardent, cheerRd tern* 
per, his sanguine enthu^iastie mind, his love of pleasur«, hit 
love of women ; and UHe it is, that through aH his glowing 
pictures, we trace the voluptuary. His Virgins are rathe? 
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^ Ihs jetn»s 4p&U9es de let oeiW-'-^ar tO)»l%e hk VeiHMreM^ild 
lus ttistFesses : ibey «re all luxttinant kunutn beallQr ; with llmfc 
peeidiar air ef blandishiiiefit which he hai thmwn imo all his 
female heads, even mto his portraits, and his old wometi. 
Witness his lovely Virgin in the Vatican, his Mater Si^ientise, 
and his celebrated AssumptiDn at Venice, in which the eyes 
absolntely float in rapture. There is nothing ideal in Titian's 
eonception of beauty: he paints no saints and goddessesya7»<;y- 
hred: his females are all true, lovely women: not Hke the 
heavenly creations of Rafiaelle, looking as if a touch, a breath 
would profane them; but wwm flesh and blood— 4ieart and 
8<ral — with life in their eyes, and love upon their l^s : «ven 
over his Magdalenes, his beauty-^breathing pencil has shed a 
Homething which says, 

A misittii elw amo-^ 
PiangeibuoiiaUi! 

But this is straying from my subject ; as I have embarked in 
this faQciiiil hypothesis^ I shall multiply my proofe and ^ararn- 
^BBi as far as I c^n, from memory* 

In some^ aooount I havo read of Murillo, he is emphatically 
s^led^n he»e^ man^: this is all I cai^ rememtner of his char- 
acter ;. and Irti^A and nature prevail • through all his pictures.. 
In his VirginS) we can trace nothing elevated, poetical^ or 
heavenly ; they have not the ideality of Raffaelle^s, nor the 
t^ider sweetness of Gorreggio's ; nor the glowing loveliness 
of Titian's : but they have an individual reality about them, 
which; gives them the air of portraits. That chefHd'ceuvre, in 
ihe Pitti Palace,^ for mstance, call it a beautiful peasant-giitl 
and her baby, and it is faultless : but when .1 am told it is the 
** Vergine^ glariosav. del Re Eterno Madre, FigUuola, e Sposa^' 
I look instantly for something far beyond what I s^e exprB6se4? 
Alt MuriUo's Virgins are so different from i^ach other, that it is 
plain the artist did not paint from aiiy preconceived idep of his 
own miiid, but from different originals: they are all imprest 
with that general air of truth, nature, and common life, which 
stamps upon them a peculiar and distinct character. ' 

Andrea del Sarto* whois in style as in character the very 
reverse of Murillo^ fascinated me at first by his enchanting 
colooringfAiidthema^oal aerial depths of his chiaro-oseuro ; 
but OR a liarther acquaintance with his works, I was struck by 
tlie predominance of extemia form and colour aver q^ind and 
teliog. His Virgin look as if th^ had been bom uid bred in 



at^'fint circles of socie^, and have a particular air of diegancfi 
an artificial grace, an attraction, which may be. entirely traced 
to exterior : to the cast of the features, the contour of the form, 
the disposition of the draperies, the striking attitudes, and, 
above all, the divine colouring : beauty and dignity, and powo- 
ful effect, we always find in his pictures : but no moral pathos 
— no poetry — no sentiment — above all, a strange and total 
want of devotional expression, simplicity and humility. His 
Virgin with St. Francis and St. John, which hangs behind the 
Venus in the Tribunes, is a wonderful picture ; and there are 
two charmtng Madonnas in the Borgbese Palace at Rome. In 
the first we are struck by the grouping and colouring; in the 
last, by a certain graceful lengthiness of the limbs, and iQne ani- 
mated drawing in the attitudes. But we look in vain for the 
«« sacred and the sweet,'' for heart, for soul, for countenance. 

Andrea del Sarto had, in his profession, great talents rather 
than genius and enthusiasm. He was weak, dissipated, un- 
principled ; without elevation of mind or generosity of temper ; 
and that his moral character was utterly contemptible, is proved 
by one trait in his life. A generous patron, who had relieved 
him in his necessity, afterward entrusted faun with a considera- 
hie sum of money, to be laid out in certain purchases ; Amfrea 
del Sarto perfidiously embezzled the whole, and turned it to bis 
own use.. This story is told in his life, with the addition that 
''he was persuaded to it by his wife, as profligate and extrava- 
gant as himself." 

Carlo Dolce's gentle, delicate, and melancholy t^nperameift, 
are strongly expressed in his own portrait, which is in the Gal- 
lery of Paintings here. All hife pictures are tinged by the 
morbid delicacy of his constitution, and the refinement of his 
character and habits. They have exquisite finish, but a want 
of power, degeneratir^g at times into coldness and feebleness; 
his Madonnas are distinguished by regular feminine beauty^, 
melaiicholy, devotion, or resigned sweetness : he excelled^ in 
Mater Dolorosa. The most beautiful of his Virgins is in Pitti 
Palace, of Which picture there is a duplicate in the Borgbese j' 
Palace at Rome. 

Carlo Maratti, without distinguished merit of any kind — ^un- 
less it was a tlistinguished merit to be the father of Faustina 
Zappi,-H)Wed his fortune, his title of Co^aliere^ and the celeb- 
rity he Ohce enjoyed, not to any supenolity oi g^us, but to 
his suecessful arts as a coUrtier, and his assiduous flattery of 
the great Vfh^i can be meftib characteristic of the man, than 
his simpering Vh>gins, flutteiring in tasteless, many-coloured 
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4raperi68, with their sky blue baekgrounds, and golden 
cteuds? 

Garavaggio was a gloomy misanthrope and a profligate ruf- 
fian : we read that he was banished from Rome, for a murder 
committed in a drunken brawl ; and that he died at last of de- 
bauchery and want. Garavaggio was perfect in his gamblers, 
robbers, and martyrdoms, and should never have meddled with 
Saints and Madonnas. In his famous Pieia^ m the Vatican, tha 
Virgin is an old beggar-woman, the two Mary's are fish-wires, 
in '' maudlin sorrow,'* and St. Peter and Sl John a couple of 
bravoes, burying a murdered traveller : d^tmse ferocementt sem- 
pre percheferoee era il sua carraUere^ says his biographer ; an 
observation, by-tlie-way, in support oi my hypothesis. 

Eubens, with all his transcendent genius,^ had a coarse 
imagination : he bore the character of an honest, liberal, but not 
vary refined man. Rubens painted Virg'ma — would he had let 
them alone ! fat, comfortable farmers^ wives, nursing their ehob- 
by children. Then fi>llowa Vandyke in the opposite extreme. 
Vandyke was celebrated in his day for his personal accom- 
plishmeats : he was, say his biographers, a complete scholar, 
courtier, and gentleman. His beautiful Madonnas are accord- 
ingly what we might expect-^rather too intellectual and lady- 
like : they all look as if they had been polished by education^ 

The grand austere genius of Michael Angela was little calcu- 
lated to portray the dove-like meekness of the Virgine dolee e 
niot or the playfulness of infantine beauty. In his Mater Ama- 
bilis, sweetness and beauty are sacrificed to expression ; and 
dignity is exaggerated into masculine energy. In the Mater 
Dolorosa, sufiering is tormented into agony: the anguish is t0Q> 
human : it is not sufilciently softened by resignation ; and makes 
us turn away with a too painful sympathy. Such is the admi- 
rable head in the Palazzo Litti at Milan ; such his sublime Pietd 
in the Vatican— but the last, being in marble, is not quite a 
case in point. 

I will mention but two more painters, of whose lives and 
characte^rs I know nothing yet, and may therefore fairly make 
their works a test of both, and judge of them in their Madon- 
nas, and afterward measure my own penetration and the truth 
of my hypothesis by a reference to the biographical writers. 

In the few pictures I have seen of Carlo Cignani, I have 
been struck by the predominance of mind and feeling over mere 
external form ; there is a picture of his in the Rospigliosi Pal- 
ace-— or rather, to give an example which |is nearer at hand 
and fresh in my memory, there is in the gallery here his Ma- 

voL. a— Y 
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doima del Rotario. It reprlesents a beavtilbl yonng womaOf 
evidently of plebeian race : the form of the face is round, the 
features have nothing of the beau-ideal, and the whole head 
wants dignity : yet has the painter contrived to throw into this 
lovely picture an inimitable expression, which depends on no-* 
thing external, which in the living prototype we should tenn 
countenance ; as if a chastened consciousness of her high destby 
and exalted character shone through the natural rusticity of 
her features, and touched them with a certain grace and dig- 
nity, emanating from the mind alone, which only mind could 
give and mind perceive. I have seen, within the last £ew days, 
three copies of this picture, in all of them the charming simpli- 
city and rusticity, but in none the exquisite expression of the 
original : even the hands are expressive, without any particular 
deUcacy or beauty of form. An artist, who was copying the 
picture to-day while I looked at it, remarked this ; and con- 
fessed he had made several unsuccessful attempts to render the 
fond pressure of the fingers as she clasps the child to her 
bosom. 

W^ire I to judge of Carlo Cignani by his works, I should pro- 
nounce him a man of elevated character, noble by instinct if 
not by descent, but simple in his habits, and a despiser of out- 
ward thaw and ostentaticm. 

The other painter i alluded to is Sasso Ferrato, a great and 
admired manufacturer of Virgins, but a mere copyist, without pa- 
thos, power, or originality : sometimes he resembles Guido, some- 
times Carlo Dolce ; but the graceful harmonious delicacy of the 
former becomes coldness and flatness in his hands, and the re- 
finement and sweetness of the latter sink into feebleness and 
insipidity. Were I to judge of his character by his Madonnas, I 
shouM suppose that Sasso Ferrato had neither original genius, 
nor powerful intellect, nor warmth of heart, nor vivacity of tem- 
per ; that he was, in short, a mere mild, inoflfensive, good sort 
of man, studious and industrious in his art, not without a feel- 
ing for the excellence he wanted power to attain.* 

1 might pursue this subject further, but my memory fails, my 
head aches, and my pen is tired for to-niffht •" ' -^ 

• • • • ^ # ♦ 

Both here and at Rome, I have found considerable amuse- 
ment m looking over the artists who are usually employed in 

* ^^■yfj}' complains of •ome celebrattd Madonnas bein£ ummiMu. 



'copying or studying from the celdytated picture* in the 
different galleries ; but I have been taught discretion on such 
occasions by a ridiculous incident which occurred the other 
day, as absurdly comic as it was unlucky and Texatious. A 
friend of mine observing an aitist at work in the Pitti Palace, 
whonit by his total silence and inattention to all around, she 
supposed to be a native Italian who did not understand a woid 
of English, went up to him, and peeping over his shoulder, 
. exclaimed with more truth than discretion, *< Ah ! what a 
hideous attempt ! that will never be like, I'm sure !'' — «« I am 
very sorry you think so, ma'am !" replied the painter, coolly 
looking up in her face. He 'must have read in that beautiful 
face an expression which deeply avenged the cause of his 
affronted picture. 

We have been twice to the opera since we arrived here. At 
the Pergola, Bassi, though a woman, is the Primo Uomo ; the 
rare quality of her voice, which is a kind of rich, deep counter- 
tenor, unfitting her for female parts. Her voice and science 
are so admirable, that it would be delicious to hear her 
blindfold; but her large clumsy figure disguised, or rather 
exposed in masculine attire, is quite revolting. 

At the Gocomero we had the ** Italiana in Algieri :" the 
Prima Donna, who is an admired singer, gave the comic airs 
with great power and effect, but her bold execution, and her 
ungraceful^ unliquid voice, disgusted me, and I came away 
fatigued and dissatisfied. The dancing is execrable at both 
theatres. 

From one end of Italy to the other, nothing is listened to 
in the way of music but Rossini and his imitators. The man 
must have a transcendent genius who can lead and pervert 
the taste of his age as Rossini has done ; but unfortunately, 
chose who have not his talent, who cannot reach his beauties 
nor emulate his airy brilliance of imagination, think to imitate 
his ornamented style by merely crowding note upon note, 
semi-quavers, demi-semi-quavers, and semi-demi-semi-quavers 
in most perplexed succession ; and thus all Italy, and thence 
all Europe, is deluged with tliis busy, fussy, hurry-skurry 
music, which means nothing, and leaves no trace behind it 
either on the fancy or the memory. Must it be ever thus 1 are 
Paesiello and Pergolesi and Cimarosa — and these divine Ger- 
man masters, who formed themselves on the Italian schooi ^^ 
surpassed it — ^Winter and Mozart* and Gluck — are they eter- 

* Dr. Holland once told me, that when travelliog in Iceland, be had 
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nally banished t most sense and feeling be for ever sacrificed 
to mere sound, the human cHrgan degraded ioto a mere instnh 
ment,* and the ear tickled with norelty and meretricious oraa- 
ment, till the taste is utteriy diseased ? 

There was a period in the history of Italian literature, when 
the great classical writers were decried and neglected, and the 
genius of one man depraved the taste of the age in which he 
lived. Marini introduced, or at least rendered general aod 
fashionable, that far-fetched wit, that tinsel and glittering style, 
that luxurious pomp of words which was easily imitated by 
talents of a lower order : yet in the Adonis there are maoj 
redeeming passages, some touches of real pathos, and some 
stanzas of natural . and beautiful description : and thus it a 
with Rossini ; his best operas contain some melodies among 
the finest ever composed, and even in his worst, the ear is 
every now and then roused and enchanted by a few bars of 
graceful and beautiful melody, to be in the next moment again 
bewildered in the maze of unmeaning notes, and the clash of 
overpowering accompaniments. 

Lucca, April 25. 

Lucca disappoints -me in every respect : it was once, whes 
a republic, one of the most flourishing, rich, and populous 
cities in Italy : it is now consigned over to the ex-queen of 
Etruria ; and its fate will be perhaps the same as that of Ven- 
ice, Pisa, and Sienna, which, when they lost their independence, 
lost also their public spirit, their public virtue, and their 
prosperity. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more rich and beautiful 
than the country between Florence and Lucca, though it can 
boast little of the elevated picturesque, and is destitute of 
poetical associations. The road lay through valleys, with the 
Appenines (which are here softened down into gentle sunnj 
hills) on each side. Every spot of ground is in the highest 

lieard one of Mozart's melodies played and sung by an Icelandic girl, and 
that some months afterward he heard the very same air sang to the 
guitar by a Greek lady at Salonica. Yet the son of that immortal 
genius, who has dispensed delight frOm one extremity of Europe to the 
other, and from his urn still rules the entranced senses of milUons— 
Charles Moistrt, is a poor music-master at Milan ! this should not be. 

*'^vi^hat Beccaria said in his day is most true of ours, ** on paie les 
musidens pour ^mouvoir, on paie les danseurs de corde pour 6tonner, st 
la plus grande partie des musiciens veulent faire les danseurs d« 
corde." 
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estate of (Hiltivation ; the boundaries between the small fields 
iof wheat or lupines, were rows of olives or mulberries, with an 
interminable treillage of vines flunjr from tree to tree. In 
England we should be obliged to cut them all down for fear of 
depriving the crops of heat and sunshine, but here th^ have 
no such fears. The style of husbandry is exquisitely neat, 
and in general performed by manual labour. The only 
plough 1 saw would have excited the amusement and amaze- 
• naent of an English farmer : I should think it was exactly 
similar to the ploughs of Virgil's time : it was drawn by an 
ox and an ass yoked together, and guided by a woman. The 
whole country looked as if it had been laid out by skilful 
gardeners, and the hills in many parts were cut into terraces, 
that not one available inch of soil might be lost. 'The pro- 
ducts of this luxuriant country are com, silk, wine, and princi- 
pally oil : potteries abound, the making of jars and flasks 
being an immense and necessary branch of trade. 

The city of Lucca has an appearance in itself of stately 

solemn dulness, and bears no trace of the smiling prosperity 

' of the adjacent country : the shops are poor and empty, there 

are no signs of business, and the streets swarm with beggars. 

The interior of the Duomo is a fine specimen of Grothic : 
the exterior is Greek, Gothic, and Saracenic jumbled together 
in vile taste : it contains nothing very interesting. The palace 
is like other palaces, very fine and so forth ; and only remark- 
able for not containing one good picture, or one valuable wotk 
of art. 

Pisa, April 25. 

Pisa has a look of elegant tranquillity, which is not exactly 
dulness^ and pleases me particularly: if the thought of its 
past independence, the memory of its once proud name in arts, 
arms, and literature, came across the mind, it is not accom- 
panied by any painful regret caused by the sight of present 
misery and degradation, but by that philosophic melancholy 
with which we are used to contemplate the mutability of earthly 
greatness. 

The Duomo, the Baptistry, the Leaning Tower, and the 
Campo 8anto, stand altogether in a fine open elevated part of 
the city. The Duomo is a magnificent edifice in bad taste. 
The interior, with its noble columns of oriental granite, is grand, 
sombre, and very striking. As to the style of architecture, it 
would be difilctilt to determine what name to give it : it is not 
Greek, nor Gothic, nor Saxon, and exhibits a strange mixture 

Y2 
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of Pagan and Christian ornaments, not very unfrequent in Italian 
churches. The Leaning Tower should be contemplated from 
the portico of the church to heighten its effect : when the per- 
pendicular column cuts it to the eye like a plumb-line, the 
obliquity appears really terrific. 

The Caropo Santo is an extraordinary place : it affects the 
mind like the cloisters of one of our Gothic cathedrals, which 
it resembles in effect. Means have lately been taken to pre- 
serve the singular frescoes on the walls, which for five hundred 
years have been exposed to the open air. 

I remarked the tomb of that elegant fabulist, Pignotti ; the 
last personage of celebrity buried in the Campo Santo. The 
university of Pisa is no longer what it was when France and 
Yenice had nearly gone to war about one of its law professors, 
and its colleges ranked next to those of Padua : it has declined 
in fame, in riches, and in discipline. The Botanic Gardes 
was a few years ago the finest in all Europe, and is still main- 
tained with great cost and care : it contains a lofty magnolia, 
the stem of which is as bulky as a good sized tree : the gar- 
dener told us rather poetically, that when in blossom, it per- 
Aimed the whole city of Pisa. 
« 

Leghorn, April 26. 

So different from any thing we have yet seen in Italy ! busy 
streets — ^gay shops — various costumes — Greeks, Turks, Jews, 
and Christians, mingled on terms of friendly equality — a 
crowded port, and all the activity of prosperous commerce. 

Leghorn is in every sense 9, free port': all kinds of merchan- 
dise enter exempt from duty, dfl religions are equally tolerated, 
and all nations trade -on an equal footing. 

The Jews, who are in every other city a shunned and de- 
graded race, are among the most opulent and respectable in- 
habitants of Leghorn : their quarter is the richest, and I may 
add, the dirtiest in the city : their synagogue here is reckoned 
the finest in Europe, and I was induced to visit it yesterday al 
the hour of worship. I confess I was much disappointed ; and, 
notwithstanding my inclination to respect always what is re- 
i^ctable in the eyes of others, I never felt so strong a disposi- 
tion to smile. An old rabbi, with a beard of venerable length, 
a pointed bonnet, and a long white veil, got up into a supeib 
marble pulpit, and chanted in strange nasal tones something 
which was repeated after him in various and discordant voicei 
by the rest of the assembly. The congregation consisted of 
an uncouth set of men and boys, many of them from different 
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parts of the Levant, in the dresses of their respective countries : 
there was no appearance of devouon, no solemnity ; all wore 
their hats, some were poring over ragged books, some were talk- 
ing, some sleejMng, or lounging, or smoking. While I stood look- 
ing about me without exciting the smaUest attention, I heard 
at every pause a prodigious chattering and whispering, which 
seemed to come from the regions above, and looking up I saw 
a row of latticed ahd skreened galleries, where the women 
were caged up like the monkeys at a menagerie, and seemed 
as noisy, as restless, and as impatient of confinement: the 
door-keeper offered to introduce me among them, but I was 

already tired and glad to depart. 

♦ # « « * # 

We have visited the pretty English burial-ground, and the 
tomb of Smollet, which in the true English style is cut and 
scratched all over with the names of fools, who think thus to 
link their own insignificance to his immortality. We have also 
seen whatever else is to be seen, and what all travellers de- 
scribe : to-morrow we leave Leghorn — ^for myself without 
regret : it is a place with which I have no sympathies, and the 
hot, languid, damp atmosphere, which depresses the spirits, and 
relaxes the nerves^ has made me suffer ever since we arrived,' 



Lucca, 

Had I never visited Italy, I think I should never have under** 

stood the wori\ picturesque. In England we apply it generally 

to rural objects or natural scenery, for nothing else in England 

can deserve the epithet. Civilization, cleanliness, and comfort 

are excellent things, but they are sworn enemies to the pic- 

iuresque : they have banished it gradually from our towns and 

habitations, into remote countries, and little nooks and corners, 

where we are obliged to hunt after it to find it ; but in Italy, 

the picturesque is everywhere, in every variety of form; it 

meets us at every turn, in town and in country, at all times and 

seasons ; the commonest object of e«rery-day life here beeomes 

picturesque, and assumes from a thousand causes a certain 

character of poetical interest it cannot have elsewhere. In 

England, when travelling in some distant country, we see perw 

haps a craggy hill« a thatched cottage, a mill on a winding 

stream, a rosy milkmaid, or a smock«frodced labourer whistling 

after his plough, and we exclaim " how picturesque !" Tra. 

veiling in Italy we see a piny mountain, a little dilapidated viU 

lage on its declivity, the ruined temple of Jupiter or Apollo on 
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its nunmit ; a peasant with a bunch of rosea hanging from hk 
hat, and singing to his guitar, or a contadina in her white ?eil 
and scarlet petticoat, and we exclaim '^how picturesque!" 
but how different! Again — a tidy drill or a hay -cart, with a 
team of fine horses, is a very useful, valuable, civilized ma- 
chine ; but a ''grape-wagon reeling under its load of purple clus- 
ters, and drawn by a pair of oxen in their clumsy, ill-contrived 
harness, and bowing their patient heads to the earth, is much 
more picturesque. A spinning-wheel is very convenient, it 
must be allowed, but the distaff and spindle are much more 
picturesque. A snug English villa, with its shaven lawn, its 
neat shrubbery, and its park, is a delightful thing — an Italian 
villa is probably far less comfortable^ but with its vineyards, its 
gardens, its fountains, and statues, is far more picturesque. A 
laundry maid at her wash-tub, immersed in soap-suds, is a vul- 
gar idea, though our clothes may be the better for it. I shall 
never forget the group of women I saw at Terracina washing 
their linen in a bubbling brook as clear as crystal, which rushed 
from the mountains to the sea — there were twenty of them at 
least, grouped with the most graceful effect, some standing up to 
the mid-leg in the stream, others spreading the linen on the sunny 
bank, some, flinging back their long hair, stood shading their 
brows with their hands and gazing on us as we passed : it was 
a scene for a poet, or a painter, or a melo-drama. An English 
garden, adorned at every turn with statues of the heathen 
deities (although they were all but personifications of the vari- 
ous attributes of nature), would be ridiculous. Setting aside 
the injury they must sustain from our damp variable climaft, 
tl^ey would be out of keeping with all around ; here it is alto- 
gether different ; the very air of Italy is imbued with the spirit 
of ancient mythology ; and though " the fair humanities of old 
religion," the Nymphs, the fauns, the Dryads, be banished from 
their haunts and live no longer in the fahh of reason, yet stiii, 
whithersoever we turn, some statue, some temple in ruins, some 
fragment of an altar, some inscription half effaced, some name 
half-barbarized, recalls to the fancy those forms of li^t,of 
beauty, of majesty, which poetry created to people scenes for 
which mere humanity was not m iteelf half pure enough, fair 
enough, bright enough. 

What can be more grand than a noble forest of English 
oak ? or more beautiful than a grove of beeches and elms, 
clothed in their rich autumnal tints ? or more delicious thai 
the apple orchard in full bloom ? but it is true, notwithstanding, 
that the olive, and cypress, and cedar, the orange and the cit- 
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von, the fig and the pomegranate, the iii3rrtle and the vme, 
convey a different and more luxuriant feeling to the mind ; and 
are associated with ideas which give to the landscape they 

\ adorn a character more delightfully, more poetically pictu- 

'. resque. 

When at Lord Grosvehor's or Lord Stafford's I have been , 
seated opposite to some beautiful Italian, landscape, a Claude 
or a Poussin, with a hill crowned with olives, a ruined temple, 
a group of peasants seated on a fallen column, or dancing to 
the pipe and the guitar, and over all the crimson glow of even- 
ing, or the violet tints of morning, I have exclaimed with 
others, " How lovely ! how picturesque, how very poetical !" 
No one thought of saying, ' How natural P because it is a style 
of tfature with which we are wholly unacquainted : and if some 
amateurs of real taste and feeling prefer a rural cattle scene of 
Paul Potter or Cuyp, to all the grand or lovely creations of 
Salvator, or Claude, or Poussin, it is perhaps because the for- 
mer are associated in their minds with reality and familiar 
nature, while the latter appear in comparison mere inventions, 
of the painter's fertile fancy, mere visionary representations of 
what may or might exist, but which do not come home to the 
memory or the mind with the force of truth or delighted re- 
collection. So when I have been travelling in Italy how often 
I have exclaimed, ** How like a picture l"^ and I remember 
once, while contemplating a most glorious sunset from the 
banks of the Amo, I caught myself saying, *< This is truly one 
of Claude's sunsets !" Now should I live to see again one of 
my favourite Grosvenor Claude's, I shall probably exclaim, 
** How natural ! how like what I have seen so often on the 
Amo, or from the Monte Pincio !" 

And, in conclusion, let it be remembered by those who are 
inclined to smile (as I have often done), when travellers fresh 
from Italy rave almost in blank verse, and think it all as un-« 
meaning as 

" Lutef , laurels^ seas of milk, and ships of amber !" 

let them recollect that it is not alone the visible picturesque of 
Italy which thus intoxicates ; it is not only her fervid skies, 
her sunsets, which envelope one half of heaven, from the hori- 
zon to the zenith, in living blaze ; nor her soaring pine-clad 
• mountains ; nor her azure seas ; nor her fields " ploughed by 
- the sunbeams ;" nor her gorgeous cities, spread out with all 
' iheir domes and towers, unolwcured by cloud or vapours ;-^ 



bat h 18 something more than theee, something beyond, 
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The light that never was on tea or land 
The consecration, and the poefs dream ! 



Genoa, 30t 
' We arrived here late, and I should not write now, wc 
weak, sick, and down-spirited as I am, did I not know 
the impressions of one day efface those of the former ; an 
I cannot sleep, it is better to scribble than to think. 

As to describing all I have seen, thought, and felt in I 
days, that were indeed impossible : I think I have exhai 
all my prose eloquence, and all allowable raptures ; so 
unless I ramble into absolute poetry, I dare not say a woj 
the scenery around Sarzana and Lerici. After spending 
evening at Sarzana, in lingering through green lanes 
watching the millions of fire-flies, sparkling in the dark a 
of the trees, and lost again in the brilliant moonlight — w 
it the next morning about sunrise, to embark in a feluc 
Lerici, as the road between Spezia and Sestri is not yet 
pleted. The groves and vineyards on each side of the 
were filled with nightingales, singing in concert loud en 
to overpower the sound of our carriage wheels, and the ^ 
scene, as the sun rose over it, and the purple shadows 
off and disclosed it gradually to the eye, was so enchant) 
that positively I will say nothing about it. 

Lerici is a small fishing-town on the Gulf of Spezia. 
I met with an adventure which, with a little exaggeratioi 
embellishment, such as no real story-teller ever spares, ^ 
make an admirable morceau for a quarto tourist ; but, in si 
truth, was briefly thus. 

While some of our party were at breakfast, and the ser 
and sailors were embarking the carriages and baggage, 
down to sketch the old gray fort on the cliff* above 4he ti 
but every time I looked up, the scene was so inexpres 
gay and lovely, it was with difliculty and reluctance I < 
turn my ,e^es down to my paper again ; and soon I ga^ 
the attempt, and threw away both paper and pencil. It s 
me that the view^<wn the castle itself must be a thousand i 
finer than the view of the castle from below, and withom 
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of time I proceeded to explore the path leading to it With 
some fatigue and difficulty, and after losing myself once or 
twice, I i-eached the top of the rock, and there a wicket opened 
into a walled passage cut into steps to ease the ascent. I 
knocked at the wicket with three strokes, that being the or- 
thodox style of demanding entrance into the court of an en- 
chanted castle, using my parasol instead of a dagger,* and no 
one appearing, I entered, and in a few moments reached a 
small paved terrace in front of the fortress, defended towards 
the sea by a low parapet wall. The massy portal was closed, 
and instead of a bugle horn hanging at the gate, I found only 
the handle and fragments of an old birch broom, which base . 
litensil I presently applied to the purpose of a horn, viz. sound- 
ing an alarm, and knocked and knocked — ^but no hoary-headed 
seneschal nor armed warder appeared at my summons. After 
3 moment's hesitation, I gave the door a push vnth all my 
strength : it yielded, creaking on its hinges, and I stepped 
over the raised threshold. I found myself in a low, dark, 
vaulted hall, which appeared at first to have no communication 
with any other chamber : but on advancing cautiously to the 
end, I found a low door in the side, which had once been de- 
fended by a strong iron grating, of which some part remained : 
it led to a flight of stone stairs,, which I began to ascend slowly, 
stopping every moment to listen ; but all was still as the grave. 
On each side of this winding staircase I peeped into several 
chambers, all solitary and ruinous : more and more surprised, 
I continued to ascend till I put my head unexpectedly through 
a trap-door, and found myself on the roof of the tower : it was 
spacious, defended by battlements, and contained the only 
signs of warlike preparation I had met with ; videlicet^ two 
cannons, or culverins as they are called, and a pyramidal 
heap of balls, rusted by the sea air. 

I sat down on one of the cannon, and leaning on the battle- 
ments, surveyed the scene around, below me, with a feeling of 
rapture, not a little enhanced by the novelty and romance of 
my situation. I was alone — ^I had no reason to think there 
was a single human being within hearing. I was at such a 
vast height above the town and the shore, that not a sound 
reached me, except an indistinct murmur now and then, borne 
upwards by the breeze, and the scream' of the sea-fowl as 
they wheeled round and round my head. I looked down gid- 
dily upon the blue sea, all glowing and tremblmg in the sun- 

* With dageer's hilt upon the gate. 
Who knocks lo loud and knocks so late 1-«Sc<»tt. 
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shine ; and the ecenerf around me wae such as the dullest 
eye — the coldest, the most unimaginative soul, could not have 
contemplated without emotion. I sat, I know not how loogi 
abandoned to reveries, sweet and bitter, till I was starded by 
footsteps close to me, and turning round, I beheld a figure so 
strange and fantastic, and considering the time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, so incomprehensible and extraordinary, that I wai 
dumb with surprise. It was a little spare old man, with a face 
and form which resembled the anatomy of a baboon, dressed 
in an ample nightgown of flowered silk, which hung upon him 
as if it had been made for a giant, and trailed on the ground 
a yard and a half behind him. He had no stockings, butoo 
his feet a pair of red slippers, turned up in front like those the 
Turks wear. His beard was grizzled, and on his head he 
wore one of the long many-coloured woollen caps usually 
worn in this country, with two tassels depending from it, wfai<^ 
nearly reached his knees. I had full time to examine the ap- 
pearance and costume of this strange apparition as he stood 
before me, bowing profoundly, and looking as if fright and 
wonder had deprived him of speech. As soon as I had re- 
covered from my first amazement, I replied to every low bow 
by as low a courtesy, and waited till it should please him ta 
begin the parley. 

At length he ventured to ask, in bad provincial Italian, what 
I did there ? 

I replied that I was only admiring the fine prospect. 

He begged to know, " ame diavohj'^ I had got there ? 

I assured him I had not got there by any diabolical aid, bat 
had merely walked through the door, 

SarUi Apoatoli ! did not my excellency know, that, accord* 
ing to the laws and regulations of war, no one could enter the 
fort without permission first obtained of the governor?' 

I apologi3;ed politely ; and where, said I, is the governor? 

H Governatore son to per servirla I he replied, with a low 
bow. 

You! O eke bel ceffo! thought I— « and what, Signor 
Governor, is the use of your fort T" -^ & 

•* To defend the bay and town of Lerici from enemies and 
pu-ates." 

; B<' said I, « I see no soldiers ; where is the garrison to 
defend the fort T ^ 

The little old man stepped back two steps — ^*« Eecom*^ he 
replied, spreading his hand on his breast, and bowing* with 



Tt wan impossible iomBkie any rejpHj : I therefore wished 
the govmior and garrison good morning; and disappearing 
through my trap-door, I soon made my way down to the shore» 
where I arrived out of breath, and just in time to step into our 

felucca. 

• « • « « * 

If there be a time when we most wish for those of whom 
we always think, when we most love those who are always 
dearest, it must be on such a delicious night as that we passed 
at Sarzana, or on such a morning as that we spent at Lerici ; and 
if there be a time when we least love those we always love-^ 
least wish for them, least think of them, it must be in such a 
moment as the noontide of yesterday — ^when the dead calm 
overtook us, half-way between Lerici and Sestri, and I sat 
in the stern of our felucca, looking with a sort of despairing 
languor over the smooth purple sea, which scarcely heaved 
round us, while the flapping sails drooped useless round the 
masts, and the rowers indolently leaning on their oars, sung in 
a low aud plaintive chorus. I sat hour after hour, still and 
'silent, sickening in the sunshine, dazzled by its reflection on 
the water, and overcome with deadly nausea : I believe nothing 
on earth could have roused me at that moment. But evening, 
so impatiently invoked, came at last: the sun set, the last 
gleam of his '* golden path of rays*^ faded from the waters, 
the sea assumed the hue of ink ; the breeze sprung up, and 
our little vessel, with all its white sails spread, glanced like a 
wild swan over the waves, leaving behind ** a moon-illumined 
wake.** Two hours after dark we reached Sestri, where we 
found miserable accommodations ; and after foraging in vain 
for something to eat, after our day's fast, we crept to bed, all 

sick, sleepy, hungry, and tired. 

• • • • • • 

We leave Genoa to-morrow : I can say but little of it, for I 
have been ill, as usual, almost ever since we arrived ; and 
though my little Diary has become to me a species of hobby, 
I have lately found it fatiguing, even to write ! and the plea- 
sure and interest it used to afford me, diminish daily. 

Genoa, though fallen, is still " Genoa the proud." She is 
like a noble matron, blooming in years, and dignified in decay; 
while her rival Venice always used to remind me of a beau- 
tiful courtezan repenting in sackcloth and ashes, and mingling 
the ragged remnants of her former splendour with the emblems 
of present misery, degradation, and mourning. Pursue the 
train of similitude, Florence may be likened to a blooming 
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Wkle drenfted om to meet her lo^rer ; Naples to Taaso^s Ar^ 
mide, with ell the elluTemeiitB of the Syrem and all the te^ 
M>re of the Soreerees ; Rome site erowned upon the grave of 
her power, widowed indeed, and desolate^ hot «tiU like the 
queenly Constance, she maintains the majesty of sorrow — 

*( This IB my throne, let kings con^ bow to it !** 

The coup-d^osil of Genoa, splendid as it is, is not eqiiral to dmt 
of Nipples, even setting poetical associations aside e it is built 
lUee a crescent round the harbour, rising abruptly fh>m the 
margin of the water, which makes the view from the sea Vfi 
beautiful : to the north the hills enclose it round like an am* 

Shitheatre. The adjacent country is covered with villas, gti^ 
ens, vineyards, woods, and olive-groves, forming a soene 
most enchanting to the eye and mind, though of a character 
very diiSerent from the savage luxuriance of the south ef 
Ittaly, 

The view of the city from any of the heights aroimd, meie 
particularly from that part of the shore called the Poneme, 
where we were to-day, is grand beyond description : on eveiy 
^ide, the church of Carignano is a beautiful and strtkiAg 
object. 

There is but one street, properly so called, in Qenoa^*^lle 
i^trada Nuova ; the others are little paved alleys, most of them 
Impassable to carriages, both ^om their narrowness and the 
irregularity of the ground on which the city is built. 

The Strada Nuova is formed of a double line of magnificettt 
palaces, among which the Doria Palace iis conspicuous. The 
architecture is in general fine ; and when not good is at least 
pleasing : the fronts of the houses are in general gayly painted 
and stuccoed. The best apartments are usually at the top; 
and the roofs often laid out in terraces, or paved with marble 
and adorned with flowers and shrubs. 

I have seen few good pictures here r the best collections are 
those in the Frignolet and Durazzo palaces. In ihe latter are 
some striking pictures by Spagnoleltb (or Ribera^ as he b 
called here). In the Brignolet, the Roman Daughter, by Ckrido, 
struck me most. 1 was also pleased by some fine pictures of 
the Genoese painter Piola, who is little known beyond Genot. 

The church of the Carignano, which is a miniature model 
of St. Peter's, contains Paget's admirable Statue of 1^ Sebas- 
tian^ which ]^apoleon intended to have conveyed to Paris 
* » » » # * ' 
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Bevaty is no rarity «t Genoa ; I think I nt y«r saw so many 
fine women in one place, though I have seen finer faces at 
Rome and Naples than any I see hbre. The mezzaro, a veil 
t>r s!iawl thrown over the head and round the shoulders, is uni- 
versal, and is certainly the most natural and becoming dress 
which can be worn by bur sex : the materials differ in fineness, 
from the most exquisite lace and the most expensive embroid- 
ery, to a piece of chintz or linen, but the effect is the same. 
This costume, which prevails more or less through all Italy, 
but here is general, gives something of beauty to the plainest 
face, and something of elegance to the most vuU^ar figure ; it 
'Can make deformity itself look passable ; and when worn by 
-a really graceful and beauUfui female, the effect is peculiai^ 
picturesque and bewitching. 

It was a festa to-day ; and we drove slowly along the Pon- 

ente after dinner. Nothing could be more gay than the streets 

and public walks, crowded with h<dyday people : the women 

were in proportion as six to one; and lodied like groups 

dressed to figure in a melodrame or ballet 

« « ' * # « # 

When once we have left Genoa behind us, and have taken 
onr l^ust look of the blue Mediterranean, I shall indeed feel thai 
we have quitted Italy. Piedmont .is not Italy. Cities which 
are only famous for their sieges and fortifications, pldns only 
celebrated as fields of battle and scenes of blood, have neither 
charms nor interest for me. 

On Monday we set off for Turin : how I dread travelling! 
And the motion of the carriage, which has now become 90 pain* 
jfid ! Yet a little, a very I'uile longer, and it wUl all be over. 

FAREWELL TO ITALY. 

Mint n eiel com'e HHo, e mint il «ole, 
Oh'a M par cbe n'invHi, e ne coiifoU* 

Farewell to the Land of the Soath ! ' 

Farewell to the lovely elime, '' :: 

I Where the numj Talleyt euiUe im Ught, 

And the piay moantaius climb ! 
Farewell to her bright blue seas ! f^ 

Farewell to her fervid skies ! 
O many and deep are the thoughte which of»wd 

On the sinking heart, while it sigha» 

«< FartwsU !• tbe Land of the Sooth ! 

As the look of a ftee beloved. 

Was that blight laad to me ! 
It enchanted my sense, it sunk on my heart 

Like moficf a witehrty ! 
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In ererj khkdliDg pidfe 

I fiih the genial air, 

For life ie life in that sunny clime, 
— ^'Tis deaih of life elsewhere : 
Farewell to the Land of the Sooth ! 

The poet's splendid dreams. 

Have hallowed each grove and hill. 

And the beautiful forms of ancient Faith 
Are lingering round us still. 

And the spirits of other days. 

Invoked by fancy's spell, 

Are rolled before the kindling thought. 
While we breathe our last farewell 
To the glorious Land of the South ! 

A long — a last adieu. 

Romantic Italy ! 
Thou land of beauty, and love, and song. 

As once of the brave and free ! 
Alas ! for thy golden fields ! 
Alas ! for thy classic diore ! 
Alas .* for thy orange and myrtle bowers ! 

I shall never behold them more— « 

Farewell to the Land of the South ! 



Turin, May 10th. 
We arrived here yesterday, after a journey to me most try- 
ing and painful : I thought at Novi, and afterward at Asti, tbst 
I should have been obliged to give up and confess my inability 
to proceed ; but we know not what we can bear till we prore 

ourselves ; I can live and suffer still. I 

• • • • « • ] 

I agree with who has just left me, that nothing can be 

more animating and improving than the conversation of intdii- 
ffent and clever men, and that lady-society is in general very 
-fade and tiresome : and yet I truly brieve that no woman can 
aevote herself exclusively to the society of men without losiog 
some of the best and sweetest characteristics of her sex. The 
conversation of men of the world and men of gallantry, gifef 
insensibly a taint to the mind ; the unceasing language of adn- 
latlon and admiration intoxicates the head and perverts the 
heart ; the habit of tSte^-tites, the habit of being always either 
the sole or principal object of attention, of minting in no con- 
versation which is not personal, narrows the disposition, weak- 
ens the mind, and renders it incapable of rising to general 
views or prmciples ; while it so excites the senses and the iiB< 
agination, that every thing else become in oomparison ttal^ 



flat, and unprofitable. Tlie life o£ a coquette is very like that 
of a drunkard or an opiunh«ater, and its end is the same — the 
ntter extinction of intellect, of cheerfulness, of generous feeling, 

and of self-respect 

« • • « « * 

St. Michel^ Monday* — I know not why I open my book, or 
why I should keep accounts of times and places. I saw no- 
thing of Turin but what I beheld from my window : and as 
soon as I could travel we set off, crossed Mount Cenis in a 
storm, slept at Lans-le-bourg, and reached this place yester- 
day, where I am again ill and worse — worse than ever. . t 

Is it not strange that while life is thus rapidly wasting, I 

should still be so strong to suffer ? the pang, the agony is not 

less acute at this moment, than when, lifteen months ago, the 

poniard was driven to my heart. The cup, though I have 

nearly drained it to the last, is not less bitter now than when 

first presented to my lips. But this is not well ; why indeed 

should I repine ? mine was but a common fate«-^-like a true 

woman, I did bnt stake my all of happiness upon one cast— 

and lost ! 

« ♦ # • « ♦ 

Lyons, 19th. 

Grood God ! for what purpose do we feel ! why within our 
limited sphere of action, our short and imperfect existence, 
have we such boundless capacity for enjoying and suffering? 
no doubt for some good purpose. But I cannot think as I used 
to think : my ideas are perplexed : it is all pain of heart and 
confusion of mind : a sense of bitterness, and wrong, and sor- 
row, which I cannot express, nor yet quite suppress. If the 
cloud would but clear away that I might feel and see to do 
what is right! but all is dark, and heavy, and vacant: my 
mind is dull, and my eyes are dim, and I am scarce conscious 
of any thing around me. 

A few days passed here in quiet, and kind Dr. P** have 
revived me a little. 

All the way from Turm I have slept almost constantly ; if 
that can be called sleep which was rather the stupor of ex- 
haustion, and left me still sensible of what was passing round 
me. I heard voices, though I kneW not what they said : and I 
felt myself moved from place to place, though I neither knew 
nor cared whither. 
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AH that I have seen and heard, all that I have felt and svt* 
flared, since I left Itafy, reealls'to my mind that deltghtfiil too* 
try. I should regret what I have left behind, had I not ool' 
lived all regrets — ^but one — for there, though 

I mainly soaglit iram outward fomiB to win 
** The pswioii and tbo Ula whoae fbuntains aze DrUbin; 

all feeling was not yet worn out of my heart : I was not then 
blinded nor stupified by sorrow and weakness as I have beeo 
since. 

There are some places we remember with pleasure, because 
w« have been hap{^ there ; others, because endeared to us u 
the residence of friends. We love our country because it if 
mtr country ; our home because it is home : Loudon or Paris 
we may prefer, as comprehending in theroselvea all the intel- 
lectual pleasures and luxuries of life : but, dear Italy ! — ^we 
kfve it, simply for its own sake : not as in general we are 
attached to places and thuigs, but as we love a friend, and the 
face of a friend ; there it was ^' luxury to be" — ^there I would 
willingly have died, if so it might have pleased Gk>d. 

Till this evening we have not seen a gleam of sunshine, nor 
a glimpse ef the blue sky, since we crossed Mount Gems. 
We entered Lyons during a small drizzling rain. The dinj 
greets, ^e black, gloomy*looking houses, the smoking manv' 
factories, and busy looks of the people, made me think of 
Florenoe and Genoa, and their ^ fair white walls'' and princelj 
^omes ; and when in the evening I heard the whining ori^aB 
whidi some wretched Savoyard was grinding near us, I remem- 
bered even with emotion the delightful voices I heard singing 
'* Dipiacer lid baUta il cor^ under my balcony at Turin — m/ 
last recoUecticm of Italy ; and to-night, when they opened the 
window to give me air, I felt, on recovering, the cold chill of 
the night breeze; and as I shivered, and shrunk away from it, 
I remembered the delicious and genial softness of our Italian 
evenings— 

. • • • • • ' • 

S2(L — No letters from England. 

Now that it is past, I may confess, that till now, a ftdnt— i 
^ery faint hope did ding to my heart. I thought it might bin 
been just possible ; but it is over now — all is over ! 

We leave Lyons on Tuesday, and travel by short easy 
stages ; and they think I may still reach Paris. ][ w:ill boU 
np— if possible. 
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Tet if they would but lay me down on the road-side, and 
I leave me to die in quietness ! to rest is all I ask. 
24<A. — St. Albin. We arrived here yesterday— 

The few sentences which follow are not legible. ' 

Foar days after the date of the last paragraph, the writer died at Autun 
in her 26th year, and was buried in the garden of the Capachin Monas* 
I tery near that city. — Editok. 
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